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*Old-age and survivors insurance, beneficiaries actually receiving monthly benefits 
(current-payment status) and amount of their benefits during month; unemployment 
insurance, average weekly number of beneficiaries for the month and gross benefits 
paid during the month under all State laws; public assistance, recipients and payments 
under all State programs. 
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Social Security in Review 


The Month of May 

Nothing spectacular happened dur- 
ing May in the national economy. 
There were no sharp changes in busi- 
ness activity, prices, or employment. 
But the trends that began to develop 
at the end of February have reached 
a point when they can be interpreted 
with reasonable certainty—not only 
in terms of the general direction of 
business conditions but also in terms 
of quantitative characteristics. 

The outstanding feature of that de- 
velopment is that the economy has en- 
tered the phase in which the postwar 
boom is in process of liquidation, and 
this process is manifested in a decline 
in prices. To measure the progress 
in this direction, attention should be 
focused on prices that are most sensi- 
tive to changes in business conditions 
and quoted daily on organized ex- 
changes. The accompanying table 
shows the weekly index prepared by 
the Bureau of Labor Statistics of 
such prices (for 28 basic commod- 
ities) as compared with the more com- 
prehensive wholesale price index that 
covers 890 commodities, predomi- 
nantly manufactured products. 
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The prices that are the most sen- 
sitive to the business cycle began to 
decline at the middle of March and 
went down 12 percent in 2 months; 
the cuts in other wholesale prices 
were only minor and occurred, for the 
most part, in farm products. 

The downward trend in the prices 
of basic commodities evidences the 
change in business conditions, the 
liquidation of the postwar boom. The 
slow pace of adjustment of other 
prices indicates that this process is not 
accompanied by a deflationary con- 
traction of purchasing power—the de- 
mand for consumer and capital goods 
in the domestic and export markets. 


The resistance of buyers to high prices 
has proved sufficient to check the ad- 
vance of prices that might have ac- 
companied the rise in wages last 
winter. Efforts of producers to ab- 
sorb the increased costs of production 
without raising prices have resulted in 
considerable pressure on the markets 
for basic commodities, sending the 
prices downhill. But the tremendous 
backlog of demand for those products 
and the current volume of purchas- 
ing power, bolstered by the rise in 
wage rates, have prevented a collapse 
in prices that might have endangered 
employment. 

In brief, the characteristic of the 
present phase of the business cycle is 
that the postwar inflationary boom 
is being liquidated on an exceptionally 
high level of business activity, em- 
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ployment, and consumption. Its ter- 
mination therefore does not give evi- 
dence of the deflationary effect usual- 
ly regarded as characteristic of such 
a phase of economic development. 

The progress to a more sober pat- 
tern of economic activity may not be 
achieved without a set-back, however. 
Losses in production and employment 
will probably come on a much larger 
scale than in recent months, but they 
will not be telescoped into a short pe- 
riod, as is usual in a depression. 
While one industry or a dozen are 
struggling with difficulties, other in- 
dustries will be working at capacity. 
At the end of 1946 a slump was de- 
veloping in the leather and shoe in- 
dustries, but the textile and clothing 
industries were enjoying a record level 
of expansion. In May the textile 
mills and clothing industry were lay- 
ing off workers, while leather and shoe 
factories expanded production. 

If the liquidation of the inflation- 
ary boom continues to follow the same 
pattern, one industry after another is 
likely to pass through the process of 
readjustment, with unavoidable losses 
in profits and earnings, but these par- 
tial set-backs will be stretched over 
a comparatively long period and total 
unemployment in the Nation will 
fluctuate within a narrow range, on 
a level somewhat higher than at 
present. 

The movement in claims for unem- 
ployment benefits in May confirmed 
this general appraisal of the situation. 


Many States reported lay-offs during 
the month because of lack of orders. 
In several cases the rise in claims was 
explained by the curtailment of pro- 
duction caused by the resistance of 
buyers to high prices. For the United 
States as a whole, however, the num- 
ber of claims showed only minor 
fluctuations, partly due to some sea- 
sonal factors, rather than the rise 
that would have been anticipated as 
a result of the downward trend in 
business. 

The picture was somewhat blurred 
by the rise in initial claims in New 
York State, where the new benefit 
year began on June 2 and where 
“transition claims” filed by persons 
already receiving benefits in the last 
month of the old benefit year are 
reported as initial claims. 

For the United States without New 
York the number of claims changed as 
follows: 


Weekly number of claims (excluding 
New York) for unemployment insur- 
ance benefits, April 26-June 14, 1947 
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April in Review 


The increase in initial claims for 
unemployment benefits during April 
was due partly to lay-offs in consumer- 
goods industries in States along the 
Atlantic Coast and in a few Southern 
States. The main factor, however, 
that sent initial claims from 725,000 
in March to.more than a million in 
April was administrative, with the 
beginning of new benefit years in 9 
States. Many of the claims filed in 
those States in April, however, were 
transitional initial claims of persons 
already receiving benefits at the end 
of the benefit year in March, and they 
do not represent new unemployment. 
A comparison of March-April claims 
levels with those in 1946, on the other 
hand, reveals an appreciable rise this 
year in the weekly number of job ter- 
minations—that is, in new unemploy- 
ment. Continued claims rose only 
moderately, and most of the increase 
in these claims, too, came from the 9 
States with new benefit years. Bene- 
fit disbursements in the country as a 
whole rose only slightly, while the 
average weekly number of benefici- 
aries decreased from 974,000 to 
929,000. 


IN OLD-AGE AND SURVIVORS insurance, 
awards of monthly benefits in April— 
more than in any other month since 
May 1946—included 266 awards to 
survivors of workers whose wage 
credits from employment in the rail- 
road industry could, under the 1946 
amendments, be counted in determin- 
ing the amount of the survivor bene- 
fit awarded. For another 35 bene- 
ficiaries, benefits were recomputed to 
take into account the additional cred- 
its from the railroad employment of 
the deceased wage earner. At the end 
of the month, almost 1.8 million bene- 
ficiaries were receiving monthly ben- 
efits totaling $33.8 million. 

A discussion elsewhere in this issue 
concerning the characteristics of 
aged workers to whom primary bene- 
fits were awarded in 1946 shows that 
more than two-fifths were at least 
70 years of age. These were the 
workers who had continued to work 
in covered employment after age 65 
but found themselves unable longer 
to hold the jobs they had had during 


(Continued on page 48) 
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Some Recent Developments 
in Social Service in Great Britain 


By John S. Morgan* 


“Subject to the provisions of this 
Act, every person who, on or after the 
appointed day, being over school leav- 
ing age and under pensionable age, is 
in Great Britain, and fulfills such con- 
ditions as may be prescribed as to resi- 
dence in Great Britain, shall become 
insured under this Act, and thereafter 
continue throughout his life to be so 
insured.” ? 


In that one clause of a single act of 
Parliament can be found some of the 
main elements of Britain’s new statu- 
tory social services. It draws atten- 
tion by implication to the raising of 
the school-leaving age to 15 and later 
to 16 years of age. It makes clear 
the dominant motive of the social 
legislation enacted or proposed by the 
Labor Government of Britain. The 
idea that all should share the dangers 
and difficulties of modern industrial 
civilization on an equitable basis, 
whatever their age, sex, rank, or eco- 
nomic status, was particularly promi- 
nent in wartime, when “fair shares for 
all” was the established pattern of 
conduct. It is now to be found as a 
major principle of social change in 
postwar Britain. 

The principle of all-inclusive shar- 
ing is not confined to the persons to 
be covered by the social services; it 
is also applied to the needs which are 
to be met. The predominant aim is 
that all citizens sha]l have the right 
to receive all the services they require 
to meet the unpredictable social, med- 
ical, and economic problems that be- 
devil the lives of so many in the com- 
plex pattern of living that is now the 
inheritance and the problem of civil- 
ized mankind. 

The major items of the British Gov- 
ernment’s legislative program for so- 
cial insurance and a national health 


*Lecturer and Research Associate, 


School of Social Work, University of 
Toronto; author and formerly social 
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1 National Insurance Act, 1946, sec. 1. 


service are examined in some detail in 
the BuLietin for February 1947° and 
need not be repeated here. In addi- 
tion to this legislation, note must be 
taken of the Education Acts of 1944 
and 1946* and of some of the impor- 
tant inquiries which have been re- 
ported, such as the Rushcliffe report 
on legal aid and advice,* the report of 
the Lord Chancellor’s Committee of 
Enquiry on Justices of the Peace, the 
Curtis report on the care of children,’ 
and the Report of the Committee on 
Procedure in Matrimonial Causes.° 
These and other Government papers 
serve to show that most, if not all, of 
the needs of the common man are the 
subject of study and of action. Ex- 
amination of some of these measures 
and proposals will show that if Sir 
William (now Lord) Beveridge could 
write in his report of 1942 that “pro- 
vision for most of the many varieties 
of need through interruptions of 
earnings and other causes that may 
arise in modern industrial communi- 
ties has already been made in Britain 
on a scale not surpassed and hardly 
rivaled in any other country in the 
world,”*” then in 1947, only 5 years 
later, it can truly be said that there 
has been a great improvement in cov- 
erage, and there is promise that the 
aim of all-inclusive coverage for all 
men is being held. 


2Carl Farman and Catherine Perrins, 
“The New British System of Social Se- 
curity,’”’ Social Security Bulletin, Febru- 
ary 1947, pp. 9-19. 

37 and 8 Geo. 6, ch. 31; and 9 and 10 
Geo. 6, ch. 50. 


4 Report of the Committee on Legal: Aid 
and Legal Advice, London, 1945. (Cmd. 
6641.) 

5 Report of the Care of Children Com- 
mittee, London, 1946. (Cmd. 6922.) 

®Cmd. 7024, London, 1947. 

7 Social Insurance and Allied Services, 
London, 1942. (Cmd. 6404.) For a full 
account of the report see Martha D. Ring, 
“Social Security for Great Britain—A Re- 
view of the Beveridge Report,” Social Se- 
curity Bulletin, January 1943, pp. 3-30. 


A Survey of Public and Private 
Services 
National Insurance 


The National Insurance Act, 1946, 
accepts and gives effect to most of the 
essential principles of the Beveridge 
report. It provides insurance cash 
benefits, that is, benefits receivable 
by right of previous contribution, for 
all periods in which there is interrup- 
tion of livelihood earning; and it pro- 
vides them on the principle that the 
need is the same and therefore the 
cash benefit should be the same, 
whether the need arises from unem- 
ployment, sickness, or retirement. 

In place of an administrative jungle 
that has hitherto involved no less than 
seven Central Government depart- 
ments and a host of local government 
authorities, there is now to be a single 
department, the Ministry of National 
Insurance, with its own regional and 
local offices. As viewed by the citizen, 
this administrative change in the pub- 
lic social services will be perhaps more 
noticeable than many of the increased 
benefit rates and more generous reg- 
ulations. For him it means one in- 
surance card, one weekly stamp, and 
one office for the receipt of cash bene- 
fits other than assistance. Provisions 
for the assistance program are not yet 
announced, but its administration will 
most probably be closely related to the 
Ministry of National Insurance. 

It would be wrong to imagine that 
the National Insurance Act satisfies 
everyone or that it covers adequately 
the real needs of all persons to whom 
it applies. Without going into the 
details of benefit rates, it can be said 
that the principle of a “minimum in- 
come sufficient for his subsistence, 
needs and_ responsibilities,” which 
Beveridge claimed had been “aban- 
doned’””® by the Coalition Government 
in its proposals of 1943, has not been 
fully restored by the Labor Govern- 
ment in its 1946 legislation. The old 
people have received the most gener- 
ous treatment,’ getting immediately 
much more substantial benefits than 
Beveridge had proposed. Unemploy- 
ment and disability benefits are sub- 


8Sir William H. Beveridge, The Pillars 
of Security, London, 1942, p. 132. 

®*For details see Increases in Old-Age, 
Widows’ and Blind Persons’ Pensions, Lon- 
don, 1946. (Cmd. 6878.) 
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ject to time limits; and the children’s 
allowances, under the Family Allow- 
ances Act, of 5s. a week for every child 
under school-leaving age, except the 
first, are well below the minimum sub- 
sistence level, even allowing for sub- 
stantial improvements in the provi- 
sion of benefits in kind. Another 
weakness is that mothers of families 
engaged in their vital task of running 
the home are classified as “not gain- 
fully occupied persons” and as such 
are ineligible for sick benefits. This 
provision may be administratively 
sound, but it does not do away with 
the social consequences, so well known 
to social workers, of the fact that 
“mother cannot afford to be ill.” The 
transfer of all cash-benefit payments 
to the Ministry of National Insurance 
has many virtues, but it also raises 
some awkward questions about serv- 
ices which should be closely integrated 
with and related to cash payments; 
this is a general feature that will be 
discussed later in this paper. 


W orkmen’s Compensation 


The new and revolutionary treat- 
ment of workmen’s compensation in 
the National Insurance (Industrial 
Injuries) Act, 1946, has its critics, 
though few can be found to deny the 
advantages of exchanging the laby- 
rinthine complexities of the old order 
for a single and relatively simple 
state insurance scheme. By estab- 
lishing somewhat higher rates of 
benefit than those under the National 
Insurance Act for sickness benefit, for 
example, the new act leaves room for 
anomalies and also invites the natural 
suggestion that the benefits under the 
general act are, as indeed they are, 
below an adequate minimum rate. 
The whole question of medical treat- 
ment and rehabilitation is assumed to 
be properly within the competence of 
the new national health service and 
the rehabilitation services of the Min- 
istry of Labor; thus, again, the cash 
benefits are divorced in administra- 
tion from their complementary serv- 
ices. There are some who would pre- 
fer them to be more nearly related 
within the same organization, as they 
are, for example, under the Ontario 
system of workmen’s compensation. 


19 and 10 Geo. 6, ch. 62. 


National Health Service 


The National Health Service Act, 
1946, represents a major change in 
Britain’s provision of social services. 
The legislation has been, and still is, a 
source of major controversy within 
the medical profession, but it would be 
wrong to permit the very vocal opposi- 
tion of a part of the medical profes- 
sion, and of some sections of the popu- 
lation partly on political grounds, to 
overshadow the very real welcome the 
proposals have received from a large 
proportion of the general public. 

There are many significant features 
in the national health service, but for 
the student of the social services there 
are two which are perhaps of particu- 
lar interest. The provision of a free 
medical service for all is a construc- 
tive measure that should do much in 
future decades to remove thousands, 
and perhaps tens of thousands, from 
the rolls of those in need of economic 
assistance. The creation of a national 
hospital service shows a new trend in 
public administration, because it in- 
volves taking away from the major 
local authorities a service, in many 
cases assumed only recently as a re- 
sult of the reforms in the Local Gov- 
ernment Act, 1929, and placing the 
management of a state service on a 
national basis with regional boards. 
It is hoped that the new service will 
expand and develop the work of the 
hospital almoners.“ They are fully 
trained social workers, who provide 
the essential link between the medi- 
cal care provided by the hospital and 
the social and family conditions of the 
patient. 


Other Areas of Public Activity 


In surveying recent developments 
in social service in Great Britain it is 
impossible to omit four other major 
areas of activity that have far-reach- 
ing social implications for the people 
of Britain. 

Some reference will be made later 
to the important place /which the 
Ministry of Labor and National Serv- 


ice now plays in the pattern of the’ 


1 Further information on the training 
and work of the hospital almoners can be 
obtained from the Institute of Hospital 
Almoners, B. M. A. House, Tavistock 
Square, London, W. C. 1, England. 


e 

British social services. The Ministry’s 
services for the veteran, for the dis- 
abled, for those in need of vocational 
training and redirection, allied to its 
responsibilities for a constructive em- 
ployment service, make it an essential 
partner in the provision of construc- 
tive social service. 

The Education Act, 1944 (with some 
comparatively minor amendments in 
1946), not only recast the educational 
system on more democratic lines, but 
also made provision for greatly im- 
proved educational services for handi- 
capped children, for milk in school 
and school meals as an essential part 
of education, and for the development 
of “recreational and physical train- 
ing” services for adults as well as 
young people as an obligatory duty 
of local education authorities. This 
act is notable also for the abolition 
of smaller local education authorities 
and the concentration of administra- 
tion and policy in the hands of the 
counties and county boroughs. 

Housing is a third area of public ac- 
tivity which has peculiar interest’ for 
social workers and administrators. 
Between the two World Wars, some- 
thing like a million houses for rental 
by the lower-income groups were 
built in Britain by the local municipal 
authorities, with financial aid, policy 
direction, and technical services from 
the Ministry of Health which, as the 
successor of the Local Government 
Board, is the Central Government de- 
partment generally responsible for re- 
lations with local authorities. This 
major contribution to the solution of 
Britain’s housing problem has given 
rise to a number of social services. 
Slum clearance and the correction of 
overcrowding are social policies. Dif- 
ferential rent systems relating the 
rent of a municipal house to the in- 
come of the family, rather than to the 
cost of the house, are social policies, 
requiring in their administration the 
application of social service tech- 
niques. These policies have led to 
a marked growth of professional hous- 
ing management, one of the special- 
ized fields of the social work profes- 
sion which has achieved recognized 
status in Great Britain. , 

The creation of the planned new 
towns, exemplified in Welwyn Gar- 
den City and Letchworth, has had 
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added impetus since the publication of 
the Barlow report ” and has become, 
with the New Towns Act, part of na- 
tional policy, with profound social 
implications. It is particularly rele- 
vant that the development of these 
new towns, two or more of which are 
already in progress, is to be placed in 
the hands of specifically designated, 
centrally appointed organizations and 
not of the local municipal authorities 
already on the ground. Provision is 
made, however, for the transference 
of the town to the existing or an ap- 
propriate local government authority 
when it has been created. 


The fourth area of social change, 
one that is still in the stage of inquiry 
rather than of action, is that of child 
care and protection. The Curtis re- 
port on the care of children shows 
only too clearly that two major faults 
of the present provision are the al- 
most complete lack of adequately 
trained social workers for this work 
and the administrative confusion that 
invariably arises from piecemeal 
legislation. 


It is interesting to find that the 
Curtis committee,- while it recom- 
mends that one central department 
should be “ultimately responsible” 
for the care of children, believes the 
actual provision “should remain a 
matter for the local authorities and 
the voluntary organizations.” The 
committee strongly favors, however, 
a single, fully responsible committee 
of the local council to be responsible 
for all the authority’s duties in con- 
nection with the care of children, 
with a highly qualified “children’s 
officer” as its chief executive. These 
proposals indicate an effort at coor- 
dination without centralization, 
which is a somewhat unusual ap- 
proach to the administrative prob- 
lems of the social services in present- 
day Britain.* 


2 Report of the Royal Commission on 
the Distribution of the Industrial Popu- 
lation, London, 1940. (Comd. 6153.) 

12a. Since this article went to press the 
British Government has announced its 
acceptance of the main thesis of the 
Curtis report and its intention to center 
child-care work in the Children’s Branch 
of the Home Office and to encourage local 
authorities to appoint children’s com- 
mittees served by competent children’s 
officers. 


Private Social Services 


Turning now to the private social 
services or, as they are more generally 
known in Britain, the voluntary social 
services, a number of significant de- 
velopments can be noted. In this 
field, however, the changes are more 
subtle and less easily defined than 
are those in the area of the public or 
statutory social services. 

The report issued in 1909 by the 
Royal Commission on the Poor Laws ™ 
referred to the need for increased 
cooperation among the private social 
service agencies. The First World 
War emphasized this need, and in 1919 
the National Council of Social Service 
was created. This organization, par- 
ticularly in the present decade, has 
made aremarkable contribution to the 
social services in promoting coopera- 
tion among private agencies and also 
between public and private agencies 
engaged in the same fields of social 
service. Particular mention may be 
made here of the Standing Conference 
of National Voluntary Youth Organ- 
izations, created in 1937, the Stand- 
ing Conference of Voluntary Organ- 
izations, created in 1938, the Women’s 
Group on Public Welfare, created in 
1940, and the National Old People’s 
Welfare Committee, created in 1943. 
Each of these conferences represents 
joint consultative machinery, pro- 
vided with secretarial services by the 
National Council of Social Service and 
drawing together the private agen- 
cies, the public services, and inter- 
ested individuals engaged in the same 
or similar fields of social service. 

The National Council of Social 
Service has also been engaged, among 
many other activities, in a sustained 
and growing effort to improve the 
quality of social life in the rural and 
urban areas of Britain. This phase 
of community organization is reflected 
in the Rural Community Councils 
movement, with its closely related pol- 
icies in respect of village halls, and 
the Community Centers and Associa- 
tions movements, both centering in 
the council and both representing a 
very substantial program of coopera- 
tive effort at the local level. 


1% Report of the Royal Commission on 
the Poor Laws and Relief of Distress 
(Part VII of the Majority Report, England 
and Wales), London, 1909. 


In the past 5 years the National 
Council of Social Service has taken a 
more active part in social service on 
the international level. It has been 
responsible particularly for promoting 
the interchange of social workers and 
administrators, for which there are 
now committees in Britain, the United 
States, France, Czechoslovakia, and 
possibly other European countries. 
The council has acted as the coordi- 
nating center of Britain’s participa- 
tion in the International Conference 
of Social Work, and its general secre- 
tary was recently appointed Treasurer 
of the International Conference 
scheduled for 1949. 


The tendency to joint or coopera- 
tive action by the private agencies 
may be illustrated from other areas 
of social work. The Council for Vol- 
untary War Work was established in 
1939 under the auspices of the War 
Office and brought together the pri- 
vate agencies engaged in providing 
comforts and welfare for the armed 
forces, to ensure adequate coordina- 
tion and the most economical use of 
the available manpower. The Provi- 
sional National Council for Mental 
Health“ incorporates all the major 
private agencies engaged in this type 
of work. The council, which had its 
origin in the thorough investigation 
and report of the Feversham commit- 
tee,” provides an excellent example of 
private agency action based on con- 
sidered inquiry rather than on the 
urges and pressures of a passing emer- 
gency. In quite another type of so- 
cial work, the Council of British So- 
cieties for Relief Abroad represents 
cooperative action on the internation- 
al level. 


The Second World War created for 
many of the British people problems 
of individual and family need that 
far outstripped any previous expe- 
rience. The effects of intensive bom- 
bardment, of mass evacuation, of 
transferred industries, of billeting 


4 Now established as the National As- 
sociation for Mental Health, incorporat- 
ing the Central Association for Mental 
Welfare, the Child Guidance Council, the 
National Council for Mental Hygiene, and 
the Mental Health Emergency Committee. 

18 The committee’s report was published 
in 1939, and the Provisional National 
Council for Mental Health was estab- 
lished in 1943. 
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huge armies from other countries,” 
and of general conscription, were to 
strain the bonds of family life, and in 
many cases, of family economics, be- 
yond the breaking point. The statu- 
tory schemes for the Prevention and 
Relief of Distress, War Service 
Grants,” War Damage Compensation, 
War Injuries Compensation, and other 
programs, such as School Feeding, 
Emergency Feeding, and Emergency 
Housing, took the major economic 
shocks. As always, however, there 
remained a wide area of residual 
problems that fell particularly to the 
private agencies to resolve. 

The British Red Cross Society and 
the Order of St. John, in the Second, 
as in the First, World War, set up a 
joint organization through which 
were mobilized immense resources of 
voluntary help, skilled service, and 
sorely needed aid over a wide range 
of social services. Particular mention 
may perhaps be made of their services 
for prisoners of war, their work in 
maintaining medical and ambulance 
services for bombed areas, and the 
auxiliary medical services they pro- 
vided for the armed forces and civil- 
ians both at home and overseas. 

Residual financial needs, after the 
statutory schemes had been used to 
the full, were particularly the respon- 
sibility of the family case-work agen- 
cies, led by the Charity Organization 
Society of London, which thus added 
another chapter to its long history of 
service since its foundation in 1869. 
Very large sums were collected from 
the public in Britain and overseas 
upon which these agencies drew heav- 
ily for the special needs of a long war. 
The three most notable funds raised 
for these purposes were the Red Cross 
and St. John War Fund (especially its 
penny-a-week scheme, which drew 
contributions from a wide constitu- 
ency of ordinary citizens); the Lord 
Mayor’s Air Raid Distress Fund, which 
received, in addition to its home sup- 
port, substantial contributions from 


1% At one time or another, Britain 
housed the armies of the United States, 
Canada, Norway, Holland, the Free 
French, and other allied nations, and 
must have been the base for literally 
millions of allied troops. 

1%” Supplementary grants to meet excep- 
tional needs of the families of members 
of the armed forces. 


the Dominions and colonies; and the 
British War Relief Fund of the United 
States. 

One of the most interesting social 
phenomena of the war was the urgent 
need of the ordinary citizen for ac- 
curate information and skilled advice. 
The inevitable complexities of pro- 
grams designed to serve millions of 
people often made their intricacies in- 
comprehensible to and their opera- 
tions unmanageable by the ordinary 
citizen whom the restrictions were 
intended to protect and the schemes 
were intended to serve. From this 
need there came the creation of the 
Citizens’ Advice Bureaus,” established 
in 1939 by the National Council of 
Social Service in cooperation with the 
case-work agencies and the local 
councils of social service all over Great 
Britain. It was found that a central 
service of accurate information,” com- 
bined with skilled interviewing and 
sympathetic interpretation, provided 
an essential lubricant to the complex 
machinery of social welfare. So 
clearly was this fact established that 
it is now recognized that public au- 
thorities have a responsibility not only 
to provide social services but also to 
explain and interpret those services 
to the people whose needs they are 
intended to meet; local authorities are 
today being urged by the Central Gov- 
ernment to make provision for this 
vital new social service, while the Cen- 
tral Government has itself retained a 
Central Office of Information from 
the wartime Ministry of Information.” 

Not only does the general public 
need information, but social workers 
and administrators of the social serv- 


18 National Council of Social Service, 
Citizens’ Advice Bureaux in Great Britain 
and Advice Centres in Liberated Europe, 
London, 1944. 

19The central key of this information 
service is a regular digest of all social 
legislation and information entitled Citi- 
zens’ Advice Notes, which is published by 
the National Council of Social Service 
and is recognized as a standard reference 


. for social workers and administrators. 


20 The need for legal advice, long known 
to social workers, became very clear dur- 
ing the war, and one consequence was the 
foundation of legal advice services for 
the armed forces. Subsequently a Gov- 
ernment committee, headed by Lord Rush- 
cliffe, investigated the whole subject and 
published in 1945 a report, commonly 
known as the Rushcliffe Report on Legal 
Aid, containing proposals that the Gov- 
ernment is expected to implement. 


ices also need the facts and figures on 
which to base their thinking. The 
Government has made many valuable 
contributions to social thinking dur- 
ing the past 5 or 6 years. Some of the 
more important reports, to which ref- 
erence is made throughout this ar- 
ticle, constitute the necessary prelimi- 
nary thought and investigation from 
which the new social code of Britain 
is being written into law. 

The contribution of the private 
agencies to this essential process of 
skilled inquiry and careful thought is 
beginning to grow. The work of Po- 
litical and Economic Planning (P E P) 
is well known, and its authoritative 
bulletins and reports constitute some 
of the clearest statements on social 
and economic issues of the day. The 
Fabian Society continues its work of 
educating the British people, for 
which it has become famous. Other 
research organizations, such as the 
National Institute of Economic and 
Social Research, the Institute of So- 
ciology, and Nuffield College, have all 
made significant additions to the 
study of the social services. Among 
the agencies actually engaged in so- 
cial work, the National Council of 
Social Service during the later years 
of the Second World War made or 
encouraged a number of particularly 
valuable studies of social questions of 
immediate practical significance. The 
most important of these studies was 
Our Towns—A Close-Up,” made un- 
der the auspices of the Women’s 
Group on Public Welfare. This study 
became a best seller and is known to 
have had profound effects on social 
legislation, being quoted, for example, 
in the Government’s introductory 
White Paper on Educational Needs, 
which preceded the Education Act of 
1944. These beginnings of research 
and study within the social work 
agencies are significant, since the 
agencies have the accumulated ex- 
perience which, allied to theory, may 
well contribute a new and vital ele- 
ment to social study. 

The need for information and 
skilled guidance has shown itself in 
quite another form. The great in- 
crease in the number of broken mar- 
riages, evident during and after the 
First World War, became even more 


21 Oxford University Press, 1942. 
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acute during the Second World War 
and was accompanied, as always, by 
an increase in cases of social malad- 
justment, delinquency, and other so- 
cial disorders. Accepting as a basic 
social fact the role of the family as 
the essential unit of the community, 
and successful marriage as the foun- 
dation of the family, a Marriage 
Guidance Council was started in Lon- 
don in 1943 as an experiment. The 
object was to provide a team of ex- 
pert consultants—doctors, psycholo- 
gists, clergymen, social workers, law- 
yers, and others—who would be avail- 
able to give advice and treatment to 
people whose marriages were on the 
rocks and who sought their aid. The 
scheme has been widely accepted, and 
similar councils are now being formed 
in many towns and cities of Britain. 

During the years between the wars 
there were some exciting and inter- 
esting experiments in education. 
Many of them, such as school camps 
for children from the “depressed 
areas” and adult education stressing 
the practical or involving extended 
use of the “discussion-group” tech- 
niques, were carried on with funds 
supplied, not by the Board of Educa- 
tion, but by the Commissioners for 
the Special Areas. The Army Bureau 
of Current Affairs (ABCA) further 
developed the discussion-group meth- 
ods of adult education, and their work 
was paralleled in the civilian world 
by organizations like the Workers Ed- 
ucational Association, the great na- 
tional voluntary youth organizations, 
and other similar bodies. The pro- 
motion in 1940 of the Council for the 
Encouragement of Music and Arts 
(CEMA) by the Pilgrim Trust brought 
music, painting, and drama of high 
quality within the reach of the com- 
mon man. These wartime advances 
have been consolidated in the first 
years since the allied victory. The 
Education Act of 1944 makes “recrea- 
tion and physical education” an ob- 
ligatory duty of the public education 
authorities for the first time; ABCA 
has become the Bureau of Current 
Affairs with a civilian framework; 
CEMA has become the Arts Council 
of Great Britain, fully supported by 
public funds; and the whole move- 
ment of adult education has been 
pointed up by the creation of a Na- 
tional Foundation of Adult Education, 
which, in a fashion reminiscent of 


some of the other cooperative group- 
ings already discussed, is to provide a 
common ground for consultation and 
joint effort in making new advances 
in adult education. 


Postwar Trends 


Within this brief survey of the so- 
cial services in Great Britain it is 
possible to discern a number of im- 
portant tendencies, which need to be 
examined more closely and made more 
explicit. 


A Fixed Scale of Cash Benefits 


The first of these tendencies is in 
the area of cash relief. It will be 
noted that economic assistance to pre- 
vent want is, in every case, based on 
flat-rate payments on fixed scales. 
This is a marked feature of British 
thought and is clearly brought out in 
the Beveridge report. Whatever the 
cause of “want,” whether it be sick- 
ness, unemployment, or retirement, 
the cash benefits are essentially re- 
lated to the same scales in the Na- 
tional Insurance Act. It is even more 
significant that, whereas workmen’s 
compensation was related to the pre- 
vious earnings of the injured person, 
the National Insurance (Industrial 
Injuries) Act meets this form of 
want, too, on a fixed scale of flat- 
rate benefit. This trend is in marked 
contrast to the general acceptance 
in Canada and the United States 
of the concept of benefits related 
to previous earnings and of relief 
assistance based primarily on a budg- 
etary deficiency basis. The accept- 
ance of the principle of a uniform 
flat rate should involve acceptance of 
the principle that the rates are at or 
above minimum subsistence levels. It 
is by no means agreed that the rates 
currently fixed under the British pro- 
grams are in fact adequate on this 
basis. 

It is true that the new British so- 
cial insurance schemes do include the 
whole population, that there are uni- 
form contribution rates for all and 
uniform benefits for all. It should, 
however, be observed that this uni- 
formity does not mean that “cate- 
gories” have been abandoned within 
the framework of social insurance. 
The various benefits are still based on 
the classification of the applicant ac- 


cording to the type of need. Since 
the whole population is covered by the 
National Insurance Act, and since 
all the main causes of economic want 
are included in the benefit categories, 
the number of residual cases outside 
the provisions of the social security 
legislation as a whole should be rela- 
tively small. Soon the last fragments 
of the old Poor Law will disappear 
within the new scheme of national as- 
sistance, which will, so to speak, put a 
floor beneath social insurance. 


It is significant of British experi- 
ence in the 1930’s that every effort 
should have been made to avoid any 
suggestion of a “means test,” in 
marked contrast to the Congress of 
the United States, which in 1935 and 
1939 wrote the word “needy” into the 
various assistance titles of the Social 
Security Act. So anxious indeed is the 
present British Government to avoid 
any suggestion of a means test that it 
has written into the National Insur- 
ance Act a temporary provision, valid 
for 5 years from the commencement 
of the new scheme, under which regu- 
lations “may authorize the Minister 
to pay unemployment benefit to in- 
sured persons, on the recommenda- 
tion of a local tribunal, for such num- 
ber of days of unemployment as may 
be specified in the recommendation, 
being days for which they are not en- 
titled to such benefit by reason only 
of having exhausted their right there- 
to.”* As they are not insurance pay- 
ments, these “out-of-benefit” pay- 
ments will be made from national 
revenue and not from the insurance 
fund. This approach is an expedient 
to make provision for the unemployed 
“employable” person without impos- 
ing a means test and putting him on 
general relief. It does not solve this 
awkward question, but at least it is in 
favorable contrast to the position of 
many State governments in the 
United States and also of Canada,” 
where the unemployed “employable” 
seems likely to have a thin time be- 
tween an unemployment insurance 
scheme, which limits the duration of 
benefit strictly according to contribu- 
tions paid, and a system of general 


2 National Insurance Act, clause 64. 

23 See the Canadian Unemployment In- 
surance Act, 1940, and the 1944 Regula- 
tions made under the Unemployment 
Relief Act of the Province of Ontario. 
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assistance which takes account only of 
“unemployable” persons.” 


Some Dangers in Administrative 
Centralization , 


It will be observed that one major 
consequence of social security legis- 
lation in Britain will be to remove 
large areas of public social service 
from the cognizance of the local au- 
thorities. The responsibility of reliev- 
ing “want” is taken wholly by the na- 
tional administration, thus finally 
breaching the age-long tradition of 
local responsibility enshrined in the 
“Forty-third of Elizabeth” and there- 
after an axiom of Poor Law policy. 
Health services, too, become the con- 
cern of a national department, with 
the interesting and important admin- 
istrative device of regional boards 
which will be outside and not neces- 
sarily related to local government au- 
thorities. Other examples of strength- 
ened ministerial powers have already 
been noted, as in the creation of spe- 
cial authorities for the new towns, for 
example; while the replacement of 
the Board of Education by the Min- 
istry of Education and the concentra- 
sion of educational administration in 
the hands of the larger local educa- 
tion authorities are pointed in the 
same direction. 


This tendency will unquestionably 
have a marked effect on the structure 
and character of English local govern- 
ments.” For one thing the whole com- 
plex question of grants-in-aid will 
now have to be reviewed in the light 
of the direct assumption by the Cen- 
tral Government of many of the fi- 
nancial burdens hitherto the respon- 
sibilities of the local authorities. Lo- 
cal government in England is in any 
case long overdue for reform, but the 
Government has so far taken the view 
that the time is not yet ripe for con- 


**For a view quite contrary to that 
commonly held in Britain, compare Lewis 
Meriam, Relief and Social Security 
(Brookings Institution, Washington, D. C., 
1946): “Unless the state is to pay bene- 
fits to persons regardless of their need, 
a means test is an essential part of a 
relief and social security system.” 

25No reference is made in this connec- 
tion to the position in Scotland, which 
has a somewhat different local govern- 
ment structure, but there can be little 
doubt that here, too, the new legislation 
will have some interesting results. 


sideration of the matter.” Nonethe- 
less, this remains an important ques- 
tion which has profound implications 
for the future social structure and the 
future administration of English so- 
cial services. 


Separation of Cash Benefits and the 
Social Services 


Another administrative feature of 
the new British public services is the 
separation of the payments of cash 
benefits from the social services to 
the beneficiaries. In the future, 
nearly all cash payments will be made 
by the Ministry of National Insur- 
ance. As these payments are flat- 
rate benefits in an insurance system, 
this Ministry must inevitably become 
primarily a vast calculating and filing 
machine, which will ‘be able to oper- 
ate almost entirely on the paper evi- 
dence of contributions made and the 
evidence presented of unemployment, 
maternity, sickness, retirement, or 
death. It will necessarily have a large 
investigating staff, and it is to be 
hoped that there will. be a much 
greater realization than there has 
been hitherto in Britain of the need 
for skilled social workers in this field. 
Without skilled professional workers 
there is a grave danger that the ad- 
vantages of administrative simplicity 
will be more than outweighed by the 
failure to relate essential social serv- 


ices to the relief of economic diffi- - 


culties. 


This is only one example of a lam- 
entable lack of recognition in the 
British social services of the need for 
trained professional workers in social 
welfare administration. There are, 
however, some grounds for hope. 
Provision of training for social work- 
ers is beginning to come into its own, 
but only beginning, and their recogni- 
tion as qualified technicians in the 
civil service and in local government 
service, though perceptible during the 
war, has not yet been anything like 
adequate. The acceptance of case- 
work techniques is perhaps further 


76See, for example, the reply of the 
Minister of Health to the recent confer- 
ence of the Association of Municipal Cor- 
porations, which expressed “concern over 
piecemeal legislation which is removing 
the powers and responsibilities of mu- 
nicipal authorities.” (New York Times, 
Nov. 17, 1946). 


advanced than that of other kinds of 
social work; other areas where some 
substantial recognition has been 
achieved in the public service are in 
housing management, medical social 
work (“hospital almoners”), psychi- 
atric social work, probation work, and 
most recently in the care of chil- 
dren.” In group-work techniques and 
in the practice of community organ- 
ization, the position is that, while 
many private agencies have long had 
their own training schemes, some of 
these have been both excellent and 
adequate, but others have been lim- 
ited in scope and uneven in quality. 
There is some Government recogni- 
tion of the need, but no adequate 
provision for supply. It should not, 
however, be thought that because the 
formal position appears bad the situ- 
ation is quite so unsatisfactory as it 
looks. There are in fact many hun- 
dreds, if not thousands, of social 
workers in Britain with substantial 
qualifications and long years of ex- 
perience, and the development of the 
country’s social services owes much 
of its present surge forward to their 
untiring efforts. What is needed now 
is the proper organization of the pro- 
fession, adequate provision for train- 
ing, and suitable recognition, espe- 
cially in the public services, of the 
functions and importance of skille 

social work. ‘ 


This discussion of the need for 
skilled social work has occasioned a 
diversion, albeit an essential diver- 
sion, from the theme that in the sep- 
aration of cash payments from social 
services there is some danger that 
Britain will achieve administrative 
simplicity at the cost of adequate at- 
tention to the social needs of the 
beneficiary. If there is danger in this 
separation, there may also be oppor- 
tunities, because a service that is not 
hampered by having to “look over its 
shoulder” at the cash-benefit con- 
sequences of its actions can attack 
its problems in a constructive and 
total way that in other circumstances 
might be awkward if not impossible. 
Thus those engaged in the national 
health service might well concentrate 


27 Recognition of the need for social 
workers is one thing. The training and 
employment of them is another, as the 
reports of the Curtis Care of Children 
Committee clearly show. 
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on the constructive and positive du- 
ties of preserving health. Perhaps 
the best illustration of the construc- 
tive results which may follow this 
policy may be observed in the postwar 
concept of the functions of the Minis- 
try of Labor. 


Ministry of Labor as a Social Service 
Agency 


The experience of the Ministry of 
Labor during the years of heavy un- 
employment was that its function as 
an “exchange” for employment was 
overwhelmed by its obligations to 
register and pay cash benefits to the 
unemployed. Today, with unem- 
ployment benefits the responsibility 
of the Ministry of National Insurance, 
the British Ministry of Labor, en- 
larged and fortified by its multifari- 
ous wartime experience, is occupied 
with a constructive task. To it fall 
the duties not only of finding em- 
ployment, but of training men and 
women for the most suitable employ- 
ment, of protecting them at work, and 
of mobilizing the whole productive 
manpower of the country. It is in 
this context that this Ministry now 
directs veterans’ affairs, the rehabili- 
tation and reemployment of disabled 
persons, the vocational training of ex- 
soldiers and civilians, the study of 
executive and administrative employ- 
ment, and the deployment of British 
manpower. Because it has this all- 
inclusive function, and also because 
its assignments include such matters 
as industrial welfare, the Ministry of 
Labor must be reckoned as one of 
Britain’s major social service organi- 
zations. 

If it is true in military affairs that 
the weakest place in any front is 
usually where two units are linked, it 
is also true in the public services. The 
Ministry of Labor will show its 
strength or its weakness by the skill 
with which it creates essential links 
with the Ministry of Education, the 
Ministry of National Insurance, the 
national health service, and the other 
partners in social security. The same 


2A task in which they have much to 
learn from the Peckham Health Center 
experiment. See Biologists in Search of 
Material, London, 1937; The Peckham 
Experiment, London, 1943; and other ac- 
counts by Dr. G. Scott Williamson, Dr. 
Innes Pearse, and their colleagues of the 
Peckham Health Center. 


opportunities will arise for skilled 
work and for skillful administration 
in the organization of each of the 
other partners. Adequate adminis- 
trative liaison may well be the great- 
est test of Britain’s new pattern of 
public welfare. 


New Paths for the Private 
Agencies 


So great a reorganization and ex- 
pansion of the public social services 
must inevitably have deep and last- 
ing effects on the organization and 
functions of the private agencies. 
The private social services are alive 
to the changes which are taking place, 
and they recognize that these changes 
present an immense challenge. There 
are some, though few, who believe 
that, with so much responsibility ac- 
cepted by the public authorities, the 
proper functions of the private 
agencies are diminishing. From most 
there is a recognition that, as State 
responsibility grows, so also do the 
opportunity and responsibility of the 
private agency, not necessarily in the 
old ways, but in new ways, in order 
that the individual citizen may get full 
value from the new social plan as it 
comes into effect. 


Practical examples of this line of 
thought among the private agencies 
are not far to seek. It is significant 
that the Charity Organization Society 
has now changed its name to the 
Family Welfare Association, indicat+ 
ing that its future work lies primarily 
in the area of personal. adjustment 
rather than in its hitherto traditional 
practice of “organizing charity.” The 
widespread growth of community or- 
ganization of many kinds, in the vil- 
lage halls movement, in neighborhood 
groups, in a variety of women’s clubs, 
shows how much this type of social 
work has progressed in the past 10 or 
15 years. 


Another interesting development 
has been the growing tendency to co- 
operate in raising money. Although 
the idea of the community chest tra- 
ditionally derives from ideas and ex- 
periments in Liverpool, always in the 
forefront of private social service in 
Britain, it has never been adopted in 
Britain on the scale or with the cov- 
erage that it has now attained on the 
North American Continent. The 
structure of many of the private agen- 


cies, with much concentration of 
power and policy-making at national 
headquarters, makes local operation 
of a community chest difficult if not 
impossible. 

Three specific developments in the 
last 10 years, however, have set the 
pattern for more cooperation in fund- 
raising. The London Metropolitan 
Police indicated some years ago that 
they would not authorize tag days 
under the Street Collections Act un- 
less organizations engaged in the same 
kind of work could arrange for joint 
collections for the whole metropolitan 
area on the same day. The conse- 
quence has been a marked diminution 
in the number of tag days and a sub- 
stantial rise in the total contributed 
by a gratefully less harassed public. 
The British Broadcasting Corporation 
made a similar regulation in allotting 
its appeal time, and here again private 
agencies engaged in similar work have 
joined together for the purpose of 
raising money. Less successful were 
a number of attempts, based on coun- 
ties or on large cities, to coordinate 
the raising of “war charity funds.” 

The financial bases of private agen- 
cies, however, are likely to cause the 
agencies much anxious thought in the 
next few years. The changing income 
structure, resulting from increasingly 
progressive” taxation, must inevi- 
tably reduce the amounts which can 
be expected from large donors. 
Means must be found to increase the 
amounts received from the ordinary 
citizen, not by getting more from a 
small number of wealthy individuals 
but by increasing in a very substantial 
measure the number of individuals 
who contribute small sums. The suc- 
cess of the penny-a-week funds for 
hospitals, and during the war for the 
Red Cross and St. John War Fund, 
suggests that this method might be- 
come the backbone of private agency 
financing in the future. The trans- 
fer of the hospitals into the national 
health service may release substan- 
tial funds for private agencies, but 
this is a potential rather than an ac- 
tual source of revenue. The finance 
of private social agencies, however, is 
a subject that greatly needs investi- 
gating, especially in Britain. 


” Used here in the technical sense as 
opposed to “regressive” taxation. 
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The function of private agencies to 
pioneer in developing new social serv- 
ices is firmly established in the British 
tradition. Practically all her present 
social services derive from past vol- 
untary effort. In this work they 
have in the recent past been able to 
secure powerful support from some of 
the great trusts, such as the Carnegie 
United Kingdom Trust, the Pilgrim 
Trust, and the King George V Jubilee 
Trust. These resources remain avail- 
able. In the development of music 
and drama, in which the emphasis is 
on the active participation of the or- 
dinary members of the community, in 
the establishment of new and more 
widespread schemes of adult educa- 
tion, and in the creation of new com- 
munity organizations, much pioneer 
work is already in progress. Another 
fruitful field of private agency activ- 
ity lies in what might be called inter- 
pretation, that is to say, in relating 
individual needs to the available so- 
cial services. This is a type of work 
particularly developed in the Citizens’ 
Advice Bureaus during the war years 
that has many applications today. 
Perhaps it is most needed at the pres- 
ent time in the field of old age, where 
sO Many pensioners May soon cease to 
get more from the public services than 
their cash benefits. 

In a word, it might be said with a 
substantial measure of truth that the 
work of the private agencies in Britain 
will be found more and more in the 
area of human relations. In the com- 
plex and difficult world of today, there 
is much to be done in that field, and 
as the state takes on the heavier share 
of the social services, which need all- 
inclusive coverage for their further 
growth, the private agencies have a 
great responsibility and a supreme 
opportunity to go out in front and 
lead, as they have led before, in the 
pioneer work in these new fields of 
human need. 


Out of the Past and on Into the 
Future 


Social service developments in 
Great Britain derive from three main 
sources, whose influence can be 
traced throughout this brief account. 


In the first place they represent a vic- 
tory for the Fabian philosophy of 
gradualism. The minority report of 
the Poor Law Commission of 1905-09 
was the first sign of the break-up of 
the Poor Law. The pioneers of adult 
education, among them the Fabians, 
the Workers’ Educational Association, 
the settlement movements, and oth- 
ers, have led the way to a genuine un- 
derstanding of social issues by the 
common man. It was this fact that 
made the Beveridge report a political 
force that no party in Britain could 
afford to ignore. 

Secondly, the course of events be- 
tween the wars set the pattern for 
the future. The false economies of 
the early 1930’s, the long, grim his- 
tory of failure in the coal-mining in- 
dustry, the human wastage of the 
“rationalization of industry,” and the 
sore places left by persistent unem- 
ployment were accompanied by ad- 
ministrative expedients such as the 
Unemployment Assistance Board and 
the Special Areas Commissioners 
which brought the National Govern- 
ment into the arena of public assist- 
ance. Drastic reorganization of the 
industrial scene became a major po- 
litical demand. 

Lastly, the experiences of the Sec- 
ond World War have molded and 
marked the British social structure to 
a degree which is not yet fully 
appreciated. A progressive system of 
taxation which in 1942-43 left only 80 
persons in the whole country with 
incomes of more than $24,000 after 
taxation, as compared with 7,000 such 
persons in 1938-39,° marks the 
triumph of economis egalitarianism. 
The creation of an Emergency Medi- 
cal Service brought modern hospital 
service into every corner of the Brit- 
ish Isles, and the preventive medical 
service in the armed forces taught the 
lessons of universal medical and den- 
tal care. The application of modern 
methods of psychiatry and rehabili- 
tation in the armed forces has led the 
way to a new approach to the prob- 


% British Information Services, Taza- 
tion in Britain, New York, 1945. In 1946— 
47 an earned income of $200,000 will, after 
taxation, leave the earner $19,723. 


lem of disablement. The administra- 
tion by the Assistance Board of 
schemes for the prevention and relief 
of distress caused by the war, of sup- 
plementary pensions for old people, 
and of war service grants for the fam- 
ilies of members of the armed forces 
showed that the national civil service 
could operate national public assist- 
ance programs with sympathy and 
flexibility. Evacuation taught Britain 
some sharp lessons in education and a 
widespread respect for the techniques 
of social work. The management of 
limited food resources has developed 
into a new pattern of public care, in 
which those in need of nourishment 
have priority over those who can 
afford to pay for extra foodstuffs. 
The mobilization of a greater propor- 
tion of its population, men and 
women, than any other people in the 
world has set the pace for the con- 
structive tasks of peace. 

’The object of this article has been 
to sketch in bold outline Britain’s 
rapidly developing system of social 
services and to direct attention to 
some of the more significant patterns 
which, for good or ill, are now being 
inextricably woven into the fabric of 
her social life. To achieve propor- 
tion in any synthesis of this kind 
there has had to be much omission of 
pertinent detail and even ruthless ex- 
clusion of much that is of importance. 
It is hoped, however, that enough has 
been said to indicate that the British 
people are not looking back to the 
past but forward into the future. 
They have learned not a few of the 
bitter social lessons of the years be- 
tween the wars. Amid the cruel har- 
vests of the Second World War, they 
have gleaned at least some construc- 
tive ideas on the management of their 
affairs. In spite of all the difficulties 
which beset them today, they have 
plotted a new course on the chart of 
human affairs. They know that mis- 
takes will be made, that their present 
plans are not perfect, and that they 
have many problems yet to face; but 
they will go on with courage, for 
“Happiness is freedom, and freedom 
is courage.” (Pericles: The Funeral 
Oration.) 
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Social Insurance Reform in Czechoslovakia: 


Background and Plans 


By Max Bloch* 


DEVELOPMENT OF PLANS for a unified, 
Nation-wide program of social insur- 
ance for Czechoslovakia and adoption 
of a 2-year plan for the rehabilitation 
of its national economy appear to 
pave the way for eventual long-range 
solution of the present difficulties be- 
setting the social insurance program 
in that country. Fulfillment of the 
program is not in early prospect be- 
cause of deep-rooted differences in the 
laws, customs, and economic activi- 
ties of the two ethnic branches which 
make up this Nation and because of 
the present unsettled condition of the 
country’s postwar economy, but at 
least a basis has been established for 
future action. For an adequate un- 
derstanding of the present difficulties, 
a short review of the country’s history 
is necessary. 


A Brief History of Czechoslovakia 


As may be deduced from the name 
of the Republic, the Czechoslovak Na- 
tion is made up of two ethnic 
branches—the Czechs and the Slo- 
vaks. Ethnologically, these peoples 
are virtually indistinguishable from 
each other, but because of long politi- 
cal separation and different sociologi- 
cal backgrounds the two groups now 
consider themselves as distinct peo- 
ples. For centuries, the Czechs main- 
tained their political independence as 
the Kingdom of Bohemia, until, be- 
ginning in 1620, the country came 
under the rule of the Hapsburgs and 
was gradually absorbed into Austria, 
remaining a part of that country until 
the end of World WarI. The Slovaks, 
on the other hand, were subject to 
Hungarian rule for nearly a thou- 
sand years before their liberation in 
1918. Despite the fact that Austria 
and Hungary were ruled by the same 
monarchy, each of these States was 
autonomous and each had its own set 
of domestic laws. Moreover, while 
the Czechs in Austria developed along 
commercial and industrial lines, the 

*Office of Military Government for 


Germany (U. S.), Manpower Division, So- 
cial Insurance Branch. 


Slovaks in agricultural Hungary were 
generally restricted to the status of 
unskilled laborers. Thus the forma- 
tion of the Republic of Czechoslovakia 
in 1918 brought together two groups 
having different histories, different 
economies, and even different legal 
systems. Immediate and complete 
unification was impossible. Indeed, 
no uniform system of laws for the 
country as a whole has yet been 
achieved. 

When the new Republic was formed, 
decentralization of authority became 
an important political objective of 
some groups. From 1925 on, however, 
the Government became more con- 
servative and centralist. Under a law 
affecting regional jurisdiction, passed 
in 1927, the small district of Silesia 
was merged with Moravia; but the 
regional governments still remained 
feeble administrative units, practi- 
cally without authority. This lack of 
self-determination was particularly 
resented by the Slovaks, who had al- 
ways sought a larger measure of au- 
tonomy. After 1927 the Slovakian 
separatist movement gained ground 
steadily, and it eventually played a 
considerable role in the disintegration 
of the Republic in 1938-39. 

The Munich Agreement provided for 
the cession of the border districts of 
Bohemia and Moravia (Sudetenland) 
to Germany. German laws and in- 
stitutions were immediately intro- 
duced into these districts.’ The rest 
of the country was occupied by the 
Germans in March 1939, the western 
(Czech) areas being declared a Ger- 
man Protectorate and Slovakia an in- 
dependent state. The Protectorate 
and Slovakia, however, were permitted 
to retain their own codes of law. 
Wages and prices in the Protectorate 
were equalized with those in Germany, 
but Slovakia, being then independent, 
was not subjected to these measures. 

When the German armed forces col- 
lapsed in May 1945, the Czech Govern- 
ment-in-exile was on its way to 
Prague, where it arrived soon after the 
German surrender. The influence of 


the Government, however, was very 
weak in the beginning, since all power 
then rested with the local revolution- 
ary committees, which were loosely 
organized under regional revolution- 
ary committees. Even when central- 
ized authority was gradually restored, 
it was only nominally held by the Gov- 
ernment, actually being exercised by 
the URO, the central committee of 
trade-unions. At present, the influ- 
ence of the official Government is 
rather strong again in the western 
(Czech) parts of the country, but each 
member of the Government has a 
special deputy for Slovakia, and as a 
result his own influence on Slovakian 
affairs is rather weak. 

New legislation is badly needed to 
straighten out the chaotic legal situa- 
tion now applying in all branches of 
government, including the field of so- 
cial security. Along with the pre-1918 
Austrian and Hungarian laws that are 
still in effect, and the pre-1939 laws 
of the Czechoslovak Republic, there 
are now also the laws instituted under 
the Protectorate, the valid Slovakian 
laws passed between 1939 and 1945, 
all sorts of makeshift legislation put 
into effect in the border districts, and 
the emergency decrees issued and laws 
passed since VE-day. Thus the task 
of simplification and unification of 
the legal code appears to be one of the 
most pressing problems facing the 
postwar Government. 


Social Insurance Legislation im 
Czechoslovakia 


Obviously, the present state of the 
social insurance program in Czecho- 
slovakia reflects the unsettled history 
outlined above. The Austrian part of 
the old Dual Monarchy introduced so- 
cial insurance legislation in the form 
of workmen’s accident insurance in 
1887. Sickness insurance for limited 
groups was introduced in 1888. Pen- 
sion insurance for salaried employees 
was inaugurated in 1907. In Hungary 
a very complicated system of accident 
insurance for agricultural workers 
was introduced in 1900, and a separate 
accident insurance system for nonag- 
ricultural workers in general and a 
sickness insurance system for salaried 
employees and miners were estab- 
lished in 1907. Thus, when the 
Czechoslovak Government was in- 
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augurated in 1918, it inherited social 
insurance programs which were in- 
adequately developed and which were 
uncoordinated as between the western 
and the eastern parts of the country. 

The need for a uniform and ex- 
panded social insurance system was 
recognized immediately. A program 
of subsidized voluntary unemploy- 
ment insurance was instituted in 
1921, under which persons entitled to 
benefits as members of workers’ or- 
ganizations were also entitled to sup- 
plementary benefits paid by the State. 
A miners’ invalidity, old-age, and 
widows’ and orphans’ pension insur- 
ance plan was provided by law in 1922. 
A law providing for compulsory sick- 
ness insurance for manual workers 
was passed in 1924 and became effec- 
tive July 1, 1926. This law also pro- 
vided for workers’ invalidity, old-age, 
and widows’ and orphans’ insurance. 
In addition, a central agency (Central 
Social Insurance Institute), which 
acted both as a pension insurance in- 
stitute and as a supervisory authority 
for sickness insurance funds, was 
established for the country as a whole. 
A sickness insurance program for 
civil servants was provided for in 
1925. In addition, the invalidity, old- 
age, and widows’ and orphans’ pension 
insurance for salaried employees was 
reorganized in 1929. 

The special subsidized social insur- 
ance programs in effect for the staff 
of the State railways, all funds of 
which were supervised by the State 
Railways Department, also were 
broadened. Workmen’s accident in- 
surance, originally provided for these 
workers under the old laws of 1887 in 
Austria and 1907 in Hungary, was ex- 
tended by decree in 1919 and by law 
in 1921. Compulsory sickness insur- 
ance and invalidity, old-age, and 
widows’ and orphans’ insurance also 
were provided for these workers in 
1924 and subsequently. 

All these programs apparently were 
working well when the Republic was 
divided in 1939. 

When Germany occupied the border 
districts, a new social insurance insti- 
tute (Landesversicherungsanstalt Su- 
detenland) was established at Teplitz- 
Schoenau for a part of the Sudeten- 
land. The other parts of that terri- 
tory were added to the regions cov- 
ered by existing German or newly es- 


tablished Austrian institutes (Austria 
having previously been occupied by 
Germany). When the rest of Czecho- 
slovakia was occupied, the existing 
insurance system was continued vir- 
tually unchanged under the Protecto- 
rate. The Slovaks established a new 
institute which administered both the 
system for wage workers and that for 
salaried employees for all of Slovakia. 
The sickness insurance funds in the 
Sudetenland were maintained, but 
they were operated according to Ger- 
man law. Insurance benefits and 
contributions were considerably in- 
creased in the Protectorate as a result 
of the equalization of wages and prices 
with those in Germany. No such de- 
velopment took place in Slovakia. The 
old Austrian law on sickness insurance 
for salaried employees was replaced by 
a completely new law during the Pro- 
tectorate, but the new law was still 
different from the one pertaining to 
wage workers. 

This was the legal situation when 
the Czechoslovak Government took 
over after the defeat of Germany. 
The German officials in the Sudeten- 
land, most of them Nazis, simply fled 
their posts, and the social insurance 
institutes were deserted when the 
Czechs returned. In the former Pro- 
tectorate, as well as in Slovakia, the 
institutes were fully staffed and were 
solvent, but the laws and regulations 
were no longer uniform. 


Provisional Measures for Continued 
Operation of Social Insurance 


People from the interior of Czecho- 
slovakia now streamed back into the 
border districts, and there developed 
an immediate need for getting the 
social insurance institutes in those 
districts working again. In the field 
of health insurance there were too 
many institutes to be completely 
staffed; moreover, there was no neces- 
sity for maintaining the different 
types. It was impossible even to 
maintain separate institutes for wage 
workers and salaried employees. 
Uniform organizations, based on the 
original local sickness insurance 
funds, were set up and began to 
function both as agencies for these 
funds and as local agencies for sick- 
ness insurance of both wage workers 
and salaried employees. Conse- 
quently, it was impossible to leave 


their supervision to the Central So- 
cial Insurance Institute for workers, 
and another supervisory agency had 
to be created. To this end, a Presi- 
dential decree established the Asso- 
ciation of Social Insurance Institutes, 
consisting of representatives of all 
insurance programs and located in 
Prague. This Association is now 
functioning as a supervisory author- 
ity for the social insurance agencies 
(sickness insurance funds) in the 
border regions. In the interior of 
the country (the former Protector - 
ate) the existing status was main- 
tained: the Central Institute for 
workers still supervises workers’ sick- 
ness insurance funds, and the Gen- 
eral Pension Institute for salaried 
employees supervises the correspond- 
ing sickness insurance agencies for 
that group. In Slovakia there is now 
only one central insurance institute, 
with one type of sickness insurance 
fund under its supervision. 

The fact that trained insurance 
personnel had to be sent to the border 
districts was one of the reasons why 
health insurance funds in the former 
Protectorate were unified. All rural 
and guild health insurance funds and 
all the small establishment funds were 
dissolved, so that only local funds and 
a few big establishment funds are left. 
This simplifies matters considerably. 
In Slovakia there have always been 
only local funds. 

Organizational measures were not 
the only ones considered after the 
German defeat. Plans were made for 
barring Germans and collaborators 
from social insurance benefits and for 
giving preferential treatment to vic- 
tims of fascism; legislation to this ef- 
fect was passed on March 5, 1947. It 
was also proposed that credit for time 
spent in forced labor in Germany or 
in German-occupied territory be 
given to Czech nationals on the basis 
of administrative ordinances. 

In line with the other emergency 
measures being taken, the Czecho- 
slovak Provisional National Assembly 
in December 1945 passed five acts in- 
creasing cash benefits under the social 
insurance programs and otherwise 
liberalizing program provisions. 


Plans for Social Insurance Reform 


The provisional measures described 
above are of a temporary nature. A 
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far-reaching reform of social insur- 
ance has been on the program of the 
new Czech Government ever since the 
liberation of the Republic. In actual 
fact, however, it was the URO (cen- 
tral committee of trade-unions) which 
took first action along these lines by 
assembling the foremost social insur- 
ance experts of the country to pre- 
pare the first draft of a new social in- 
surancelaw. This first draft provides 
for organization of social insurance 
on a new basis and also embodies cer- 
tain other new basic principles. The 
very name of the measure—National 
Insurance Law—is indicative of the 
comprehensive nature of the legisla- 
tion under consideration. Under the 
proposed measure, a single insurance 
institute for all branches of social in- 
surance for the whole country would 
be established in Prague. This insti- 
tute would have regional offices which 
would supervise the local branches for 
the individual districts and also ad- 
judicate the benefits of accident and 
pension insurance. The national 
office as well as the regional and local 
offices would have elective governing 
bodies. Compulsory insurance would 
be extended to all workers, employees, 
and self-employed persons, including 
employers, without any limitation on 
size of firm. As a matter of fact, na- 
tionalization of all larger enterprises 
in Czechoslovakia has left no employ- 
ers of large numbers of workers. No 
ratio of representation as between 
workers and employers was fixed in 
the proposed law. In view of the fact 
that wages and prices were to be fixed 
by the Government, the practice of 
splitting up contributions would be 
dropped, and all contributions would 
be paid by the employers as a part of 
the cost of production. 

It is clear that the complete reor- 
ganization of social insurance is too 
large a task to be undertaken under 
present unstable economic conditions. 
Attempts are being made, therefore, 
to carry out partial measures, among 
them two upon which the interest of 
experts now is being focused. It was 
mentioned above that policies relat- 
ing to wages and prices, which directly 
affect social insurance benefits, were 
different in the Czech and Slovakian 
parts of the country during the occu- 
pation and subsequently. A law 
equalizing these benefits is now being 


prepared. The second project is the 
unification of the laws pertaining to 
each particular insurance program, 
so as to make it possible to incorpo- 
rate these unified programs into a 
comprehensive integrated insurance 
system to be developed at some later 
date. Drafts have been drawn of the 
law for unification of health insur- 
ance (eliminating mainly the differ- 
ences between wage workers and 
salaried employees), and provisions 
setting up a unified program of 
miners’ insurance have been enacted. 


The Outlook for Social Insurance 
Reform 


The need for a broad reform of the 
Czechoslovakian social insurance sys- 
tem which will bring about unification 
and extension of coverage is recog- 
nized, but it is believed that the re- 


form can be successfully carried out 
only after a revival of business activ- 
ity and under stabilized economic 
conditions. On October 28, 1946, the 
Government adopted a 2-year plan 
for rehabilitation of the country’s 
economy. Under this plan, produc- 
tion will be increased to a level which 
will make it possible to supply the 
population with substantially all 
necessary consumer goods, either 
through domestic production or 
through international trade. With. 
supplies of consumer goods restored to 
normal, there is reasonable expecta- 
tion that the Nation’s industry and 
trade can be brought back from their 
present low level of productivity to the 
prewar rate of activity. Achievement 
of this recovery, it is believed, will then 
permit the Government to proceed 
with the proposed revision of the 
country’s social security system. 





Social Security in Colombia, Costa Rica, the 
Dominican Republic, Guatemala, and Haiti 
By Carl H. Farman* 


SOcIAL INSURANCE moved forward in 
the Western Hemisphere through the 
passage of three entirely new national 
laws during the 6 months from Octo- 
ber 1946 to March 1947. Guatemala 
enacted a measure on October 30, 1946, 
which provides for the gradual intro- 
duction of a comprehensive social se- 
curity program to operate throughout 
the Republic. Colombia, by an act of 
December 26, 1946, made a similar 
provision. On March 17, 1947, the 
Dominican Republic adopted and put 
into immediate effect—as to registra- 
tion and employer contributions—a 
law establishing old-age, invalidity, 
sickness, and maternity insurance. 
The sickness and maternity benefits 
will be available, and employee contri- 
butions will become payable, 6 to 9 


*Bureau of Research and Statistics, Di- 
vision of Coordination Studies. The ma- 
terial in this report is based principally 
on the sources cited in the text and table 
and on reports from J. Ramon Solana, 
United States Embassy, San José, Costa 
Rica; Rollo P. Stovall, United States Em- 
bassy, Ciudad Trujillo, Dominican Repub- 
lic; and Howard H. Bristol, Jr., United 
States Embassy, Port-au-Prince, Haiti. 


months from the date of enactment. 

In addition, Costa Rica, after 5 
years of experience with its health 
and maternity insurance programs, 
adopted a regulation in December 
which added an entirely new system 
of old-age, invalidity, and survivor in- 
surance. 

Haiti’s Congress is now considering 
a bill for compulsory health, mater- 
nity, and work accident insurance. 
The bill would cover virtually all em- 
ployed persons, including Govern- 
ment workers, rural workers, and 
domestic employees, as well as per- 
sons in industry and commerce. The 
measure provides, however, for a 
gradual introduction of the system. 
Either branch of the program could 
be put into effect independently of 
the other; the groups to be covered 
initially would be determined accord- 
ing to facilities for registration, 
ease of collecting contributions, and 
prospects for providing benefits. An 
autonomous Social Insurance Insti- 
tute (Institut d’Assurances Sociales 
d’Haiti—IDASH) will be formed if the 
bill is adopted, and the law of 1943 
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establishing the Haitian Social In- 
surance Fund would be repealed. Ex- 
isting assets would be divided equally 
among the proposed new Institute, the 
Department of Public Assistance, and 
the Department of Labor. The 1943 
law provided for benefits in case of 
work accidents and for certain meas- 
ures of assistance in housing aged 
workers and promoting agricultural 
welfare. 

El Salvador is also moving toward 
the establishment of a general social 
insurance program. A special com- 
mittee submitted a draft bill to the 
Minister of Labor on May 22, 1947. 
The measure contemplates broad cov- 
erage for all the principal risks—in- 
cluding old age, invalidity, and sur- 
vivorship—but would begin with 
health and maternity insurance for 
employed persons and their families 
in urban areas. An unusual aspect 
is its provision for family allowances 
within the structure of social secu- 
rity. A Salvadoran Social Insurance 
Institute would be created and en- 
dowed with broad powers to initiate 
and expand the system, fix rates of 
benefit and of contributions, and de- 
termine the qualifying conditions 
governing receipt of benefit. 

Part of the draft of a Cuban labor 
law—long the subject of official 
study—has been released. It con- 
tains provisions for a general social 
security system, including unemploy- 
ment insurance. 

Among the significant aspects of the 
new measures is the broad scope of 
their coverage. Virtually all em- 
ployed persons, including those in 
agriculture and domestic service, will 
be insured when the programs are in 
full operation. Colombia will also 
cover independent workers whose in- 
comes are below a certain limit. 
Haiti plans to insure government 
workers. ‘The Dominican Republic 
and Colombia, on the other hand, ex- 
empt government employees already 
protected by existing programs, and 
it is likely that Guatemala will do the 
same. 

The Costa Rican program for old- 
age, invalidity, and survivors insur- 
ance is more restricted in scope, as 
will appear below. It is essentially a 
salaried employees’ program so far as 
commerce and related fields are con- 
cerned. Government wage earners, 


however, as well as salaried employees 
not otherwise protected by special re- 
tirement programs, are included. 

In the matter of immediate cover- 
age under the new general system, the 
Dominican Republic is proceeding 
most energetically. All employers— 
excepting only persons hiring domes- 
tic servants in private homes—were 
required to register within 60 days of 
the promulgation of the law. Any ex- 
emptions were then to be determined 
by the public authorities. 

The other countries contemplate a 
more gradual expansion of the pro- 
grams. The Colombian and Guate- 
malan laws and the Haitian bill all 
anticipate a selection both among the 
risks first to be covered and among 
the geographical areas where opera- 
tions will be undertaken. It appears 
that Haiti and Guatemala may begin 
their compulsory insurance programs 
for employment injuries in the near 
future, while the Colombian law gives 
priority to sickness and maternity in- 
surance. Starting with a minimum 
coverage of 75,000 persons in 1948 the 
Guatemalan plan calls for an expan- 
sion to 500,000 in 1953. The projected 
development takes into account such 
factors as literacy, population density, 
and facility of communications. Full 
coverage for all risks would be 
achieved by 1957. The respective 
forms of insurance are to be intro- 
duced in the following order: (1) in- 
surance for employment injuries and 
nonoccupational accidents; (2) ma- 
ternity and hospital benefits; (3) 
widows’ and orphans’ pensions; (4) 
general sickness insurance; (5) old- 
age and invalidity pensions. Opera- 
tion of the program dealing with non- 
occupational accidents, maternity 
care, and hospitalization is expected 
to provide essential experience for un- 
dertaking a full-fledged system of 
health insurance. 

In addition to wide coverage, to be 
achieved in most of the countries by 
gradual planned expansion of groups 
and services, the incorporation with- 
in the general social insurance pro- 
gram of insurance against work acci- 
dents and industrial diseases is signifi- 
cant. This has been done in Colombia 
and Guatemala and is proposed in the 
Haitian bill. The Dominican Repub- 
lic and Costa Rica will retain their 
present systems for industrial injury 


benefits. Both these countries al- 
ready have a well-developed program 
of long standing, administered by a 
single insuring body, which in Costa 
Rica is a Government agency. 

All the countries provide for health 
and maternity insurance, with both 
medical and cash benefits. Costa 
Rica has had such a program in op- 
eration since 1941; in the other coun- 
tries it will be a new service. The 
medical benefits commonly specified 
are general, surgical, pharmaceutical, 
and hospital services. The Haitian 
proposal would make these benefits 
available for 13 weeks to dependents 
of the insured worker, and family 
benefits are also available in Costa 
Rica. In Guatemala, care for the in- 
sured’s family is permissive under the 
law but not as yet required. The 
Dominican Republic and Colombia 
provide medical services to the in- 
sured worker only, except in the case 
of maternity care. 

Maternity care for the wife of the 
insured husband is permissive in 
Guatemala and obligatory in Colom- 
bia and the Dominican Republic. The 
Haitian bill is not specific. Costa 
Rica limits maternity care to the in- 
sured woman. Provision of cash ma- 
ternity benefits for the insured woman 
is an essential part of all the measures. 

Benefits under old-age, invalidity, 
and survivors insurance show con- 
siderable variation. No such program 
is contemplated in the Haitian bill, 
and the Dominican Republic under- 
takes to provide old-age and invalidity 
pensions only, with a lump-sum bene- 
fit to survivors. The Costa Rican 
program, providing all three types of 
benefit after due qualifying periods, 
was scheduled to begin collecting con- 
tributions this year. In Guatemala, 
on the other hand, no starting date 
has been fixed, and under present 
plans this country will establish 
widows’ and orphans’ benefits in ad- 
vance of old-age and invalidity pen- 
sions. The date on which Colombia 
will set up its retirement and survivor 
programs has not yet been announced. 


Colombia 


The first Colombian act to provide 
social insurance for workers in indus- 
try and commerce was Law No. 90 of 
December 26, 1946, on compulsory so-. 
cial insurance. The contribution and 
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benefit provisions are not yet in oper- 
ation, but regulations putting the sys- 
tem into effect in some areas of the 
country are expected to be issued 
shortly. The law provides for sickness 
and maternity insurance (to which 
priority will be given) ; invalidity, old- 
age, and survivors insurance; and in- 
surance against employment injuries, 
which is made an integral part of the 
social insurance program. 

Scope.—Coverage under the law is 
broad, including all persons—nation- 
als and foreigners—working under a 
contract of service. This coverage 
extends to apprentices, home workers, 
and domestic servants, as well as to 
many groups of public workers, wheth- 
er employed by the national, depart- 
mental, or municipal governments. 
Persons protected under existing re- 
tirement programs, including those 
under the Provident Fund for National 
Salaried Employees and Manual 
Workers, will continue under their 
own systems. Independent workers 
(small farmers, shopkeepers, boot- 
blacks, itinerant vendors, and others) 
making not more than 1,800 pesos’ 
a year are also to be compulsorily in- 
sured. Temporary agricultural work- 
ers and occasional workers (those em- 
ployed less than 90 days a year) are 
excluded. 

Administration.—The law provides 
for establishment of a Colombian So- 
cial Insurance Institute (Instituto Co- 
lombiano de Seguros Sociales), with 
headquarters at Bogota, and for Sec- 
tional Social Insurance Funds that 
will administer the employment in- 
juries program. The Institute is 
charged with important duties, which 
include determining, with the approv- 
al of the President of Colombia, the 
activities and regions in which social 
insurance will be first introduced; 
determining the types of firms located 
outside these regions where the pro- 
grams may be made operative; de- 
ciding the order of risks, beginning 
with sickness and maternity, that are 
to be covered; determining the steps 
by which the other programs will be 
organized and extended to other re- 
gions; fixing contributions according 
to wage class and, for employment in- 
juries, according to class of risks; and 


1 The peso equals approximately 57 cents 
in United States currency. 


determining the number of contribu- 
tions that will qualify the worker for 
benefit under each type of insurance. 
For the first 4 years, extraordinary 
powers with respect to these matters 
are given the President of the Re- 
public. 

The Institute is to be administered 
by a Board of Directors (Consejo Di- 
rectivo) and a General Manager 
(Gerente General), the latter to be 
nominated by the President and 
elected by a two-thirds vote of the 
Board. The Board of Directors has 
10 members: a delegate representing 
the President, the Minister of Labor 
(or his alternate), the National Di- 
rector of Health (or his alternate), a 
representative of the National Acad- 
emy of Medicine, a representative 
named by the pensioners, two repre- 
sentatives of the insured workers, to 
be chosen by workers’ organizations, 
two representatives of employer 
groups, and a representative of the 
Colombian Medical Federation. 

Finance.—The principal provisions 
concerning contributions are shown 
in the table. The Institute is to de- 
termine the actual amounts in ac- 
cordance with the calculations of its 
actuarial department. The Govern- 
ment will pay not less than half the 
amounts contributed by employers 
and in addition will meet from 10 to 
40 percent of the contributions due 
from small employers, that is, firms 
whose capital does not exceed 30,000 
pesos; in the case of agricultural em- 
ployers or undertakings engaged in 
mining precious minerals, the capital 
amount is raised to 125,000 pesos. 
The Government, according to an- 
other unusual provision, may also pay 
as much as one-half the contributions 
of the insured individual who has 
more than four dependents. An in- 
itial appropriation by the Government 
of 500,000 pesos will be used for pre- 
liminary and organizing expenses. 

Investment policy is to be directed 
toward safety, income, and promo- 
tion of the aims of the Institute. The 
provision of medical facilities, work- 
ers’ colonies and camps, low-cost 
housing, and loans to workers are 
mentioned as permitted uses of capi- 
tal funds. 

The method of collecting contribu- 
tions is to be determined by the insti- 
tute. Employers will pay the full 


cost of contributions for apprentices 
and insured persons who receive 
wages in kind only. The Government 
will pay the full contributions (em- 
ployer and employee) for persons in 
military service and an amount equal 
to the employer’s contribution in the 
case of independent workers. 

The principal provisions concerning 
benefits are shown in the table. 


Costa Rica 


Through a regulation approved by 
its Board of Directors on December 
17, 1946, the Costa Rican Social In- 
surance Fund adopted a new program 
providing old-age, invalidity, and sur- 
vivors insurance for a wide selection 
of employed persons. The regula- 
tions became effective January 1 of 
this year, although for private em- 
ployees and certain public workers 
operations were not scheduled to 
begin until July 1. The program is 
another step in bringing to fulfillment 
significant provisions of title 2 of the 
1943 law on social insurance, which 
states that the risks of sickness, ma- 
ternity, invalidity, old age, and un- 
employment shall be covered, and 
that maternity benefits, family allow- 
ances, provisions for widows and 
orphans, and funeral grants shall also 
be made available. With old-age, in- 
validity, and survivors insurance 
added to the existing health and ma- 
ternity programs, only unemployment 
and family allowances remain for 
future decision. 

Scope-—The retirement and sur- 
vivor system covers National Govern- 
ment workers, whether manual or 
white-collar, and the following em- 
ployees of public or private institu- 
tions: managers and others exercising 
administrative functions; office em- 
ployees, including those in profes- 
sional offices and private schools, ex- 
cept porters, messengers, and clean- 
ers; trade employees except counter 
clerks, collectors, porters, and mes- 
sengers; and steamship masters, offi- 
cers, and administrative personnel. 
There is also a broad authorization 
that the Fund may cover persons who 
because of the nature of their em- 
ployment should, in the Fund’s opin- 
ion, be insured. 

Excluded from the long-term bene- 
fits are persons over 50 years of age, 
if they become insured for the first 
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time after December 31, 1946; public 
employees who are contributing to 


their own retirement systems; 
certain other groups, such as aliens 


and 


under a brief contract of service, un- 
salaried members of the employer’s 


Table 1.—Social security legislation in Colombia, Costa Rica, Dominican Republic, and Guatemala—selected provisions 





Old-age, invalidity, and survivors 


Sickness and maternity insurance 

















insurance Employment injuries insurance Contributions 
Medical Cash 
Colombia: Law 90, December 26, 1946 
Old age and invalidity: Qualifying requirements | Qualifying requirements | Services: Rates to be determined accord- 
Basic amount plus supplement | and other details to be de- | and other details to be de- Complete medical attention, | ing to wage classes to be estab- 
according to number and amount | termined. termined. including prosthetic and ortho- | Jished. 
of contributions paid beyond | Sickness: Sickness: | pedic appliances. Retirement, sickness, and mater- 


minimum. Reduced pensions, 
liberally determined, may be paid 
if minimum qualifying require- 
ment is not met. Increases for 
wife over 60 or any age if an invalid 
and for children under 14 or any 
age if invalids. Retirement age, 
qualifying requirements, and 
other details to be fixed by regula- 
tions. Minimum pension: 15 
pesos a month. 

Survivors: 
Widow and children under 14 
or any age if invalids to be en- 
titled to pension proportionate 
to insured’s pension or to the in- 
validity pension to which he 
would have been entitled. 
Maximum: Pension of insured. 
If total widow’s and children’s 
pensions do not equal pension of 
insured, dependent parents may each 
receive up to 20 percent of insured’s 
pensionss Marriage must have con- 
tinued 1 year (3 if contracted after 
age 60) unless there are children or 
unless widow is pregnant. 





Medical, surgical, hos- 
pital, and pharmaceuti- 
cal services up to 26 
weeks. Dental care and 
preventive rest may be 
provided. No provision 
for dependents. 
Maternity: 
Obstetrical care for in- 
sured woman and for 
wife of insured man. 
Nursing benefit, in cash 
or kind, for child up to 6 
months if mother cannot 
nurse it. 





Rate: 34 of wage. If | 
hospitalized, no benefit 
to insured, but at least 
46 benefit to dependents. 
Duration: 180 days. 
Waiting period: 3 days 
(paid for if illness lasts 
more than 6 days). 
Death: Funeral cost up to 
1 month’s wage. 
Maternity: 
Full basic wage for .4 
weeks before and 4 weeks 
after delivery. 





Cash: 

Temporary disability: 34 of wage 
up to 180 days. 

Permanent total disability: life 
pension proportionate to wage 
and in no case Jess than nonoc- 
cupational invalidity benefit 
(exact rate to be determined). 
Increased if constant attendance 
required. 

Permanent partial disability: 
pension of 24 of amount by which 
earnings are reduced, payable for 


life or until recovery. In case of 
minor disability, lump-sum 
payment. 


Death: Funeral expenses. 
Survivors pensions: 
Widow: 25 percent of insured’s 
salary (30 percent to invalid 
widow or widower). 
Child: 15 percent of insured’s 
salary (25 percent if whole or- 
yhan). 
arents: Same as under gen- 
eral system. 
Survivors’ maximum: insur- 
ed’s benefit for permanent 
total disability. 


nity: 
Employer and worker to con- 
tribute equal sums; Govern- 
ment to pay not less than ‘half 
employer’s rate, and 10-40 per- 
cent of contribution of small 
employers. Government may 
pay up to half the contribution 
of workers with more than 4 


dependents. Special taxes are 
earmarked for Government 
contribution. 


Employment injuries: 
Employer to meet full cost at 
rate varying according to risk. 








Costa Rica: Law 17, November 1, 1941 (first general law, initiating health and maternity programs), superseded by Law 17, 
30, 1924, as amended (employment injuries); Regulation, December 17, 1946 (old-age, invalidity, and survivors) 


October 22, 1943; Law 12, October 





Old age: 
At age 65, after 180 monthly 
contributions, basic amount of 
40 percent of average salary in 
last 10 years, plus 1.5 percent of 


average salary for each contri- | 


bution year after first 3. Mini- 


mum, 40 colones monthly; maxi- | 


mum, 90 percent of salary up to 
400 colones. 
Invalidity: 


After 36 monthly contributions, | 


A pension computed as for old age 
(with same minimum and maxi- 
mum), except that earnings are 
computed on last 3 years. 

Lump sum: 
If 12-36 contributions have been 
paid, insured’s contributions 
may be refunded after 6-month 
waiting period. 

Survivors: 
Widow or disabled widower: 30 
percent of pension paid or pay- 
able to insured. Child: 15 per- 
cent of insured’s pension (30 
percentifwholeorphan). Others: 
In absence of widow or orphans, 
15 percent to dependent mother 
or to father if over 65 or disabled. 
If none of above, dependent 
brother and/or sister under 16 
each receives 10 percent. 
Qualifying requirement: 36 
monthly contributions. 
Maximum amount: Benefit paid 
or payable to insured. 
Lump sum: If less than 36 contri- 
butions have been paid, survivors 
receive 150 percent of insured’s 
annual invalidity benefit. Not 
paid if death occurs more than 
6 months after last contribution. 


| 
| 





| Sickness: 


Insured worker, after 
4 weekly contributions, 
is entitled to general 
and specialist services, 
hospital care, and medi- 
cines up to 52 weeks. 
In some regions, depen- 
dents are entitled to 
these services up to 26 
weeks, after 8 contri- 
butions by insured. 
Insured to receive peri- 
odie examinations, and 
compulsory treatment 
for tuberculosis and 
venereal diseases. 
Maternity: 

For insured woman 
having 6 months’ con- 
tributions in preceding 
12 months: Medical, 
surgical, pharmaceuti- 
cal, and hospital serv- 
ices at confinement. 
Also milk for insured 
mother who cannot 
nurse child. 








Sickness: 

Rate: 50 percent of 
wage in last month. 
Duration: 25 weeks. 
Qualifying period: 4 
weekly contributions. 


Waiting period: 4 days. 
Death: Funeral payment 
of from 75 to 200 colones, 
according to wage class, 
if 3 months’ contribu- 
tions have been paid in 
last 6 months. 
Meternity: 
Insured woman with 6 
months’ contributions 
in year preceding con- 
finement receives 50 
percent of earnings for 
30 days before and 30 
days after delivery. 





(Separate system under law of 
1924, as amended; administered 
by Banco Nacional de Seguros, 
exclusive insurer.) 

Services: 

Medical, surgical, pharmaceuti- 
cal, and hospital care as neces- 
sary; orthopedic appliances up 
to value of 300 colones. 

Cash: 

Temporary disability: 
wage up to 52 weeks. 
Permanent total disability: Pen- 
sion ol 34 of wage, paid for 10 
years. 

Permanent partial disability: 
Pension varying according to 
official schedule, paid for 
5 years 

Death: Funeral payment of 200 
colones. 

Survivors pensions: Widow or 
invalid widower: 20 percent of 
insured’s salary (30 percent if 
no dependents under 18 en- 
titled). 

Dependents under 18: 15 per- 
cent for 1; 25 percent for 2; 35 
percent for 3; 40 percent for 4 
or more (increased if no widow’s 
benefit). 

Parents and other adults also 
entitled. 

Survivors maximum: 60 percent 
of salary. 

Adult pensions payable for 10 
years; children’s, up to age 18. 


% of 


Sickness and maternity: 
Worker: 2.5 percent of salary 
not in excess of 400 colones a 
month (3 percent if dependents 
ate eligible for medical serv- 
ices). 
Employer: Same as worker. 
Government: 1 percent of 
salary, from specified taxes. 
Old age, invalidity, and survivors: 
Worker: 2.5 percent of salary 
not in excess of 400 colones a 
month. 
Employer: Same as worker. 
Government: Same as worker. 
Employment injuries: 
Employer pays full cost at rate 
varying according to risk. 
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family, and temporary workers em- 
ployed less than 90 days in the year. 
Government employees can affiliate 
voluntarily in certain circumstances, 
and employees who cease to be com- 
pulsorily covered after having made 
36 monthly contributions can con-, 
tinue under voluntary coverage. 
Certain differences between cover- 
age under this program and that 
under the sickness and maternity in- 
surance program are evident. Both, 
to be sure, assess contributions on 
wages up to 400 colones.2 The regu- 


2A colon equals about 18 cents in 
United States currency. 


lations on sickness and maternity in- 
surance confine coverage to selected 
areas, whereas in the retirement and 
survivor program there is no such 
limitation. This difference appears 
to result from the character of the 
coverage for the long-term risks, 
which applies basically to white-collar 
workers, as shown in the exemptions 
already noted. The sickness and 
maternity system defines its coverage 
in terms of manual or white-collar 
workers receiving a wage or salary. 
The retirement and survivor program, 
while it applies to both wage and sal- 
ary earners in public employment, is 


otherwise applicable mainly to non- 
manual workers. Its maritime cov- 
erage is limited to administrative per- 
sonnel. 

Administration.—The Costa Rican 
Social Insurance Fund is organized 
under the law of 1943. Its Board of 
Directors (Junta Directiva) consists 
of five members and four substitutes, 
all named by the President of the Re- 
public for a term of 5 years. Repre- 
sentation of employers and covered 
workers is guaranteed by the law. 
The Board of Directors names the 
Manager (Gerente), who is the Fund’s 
chief administrative officer. Miguel 


Table 1.—Social security legislation in Colombia, Costa Rica, Dominican Republic, and Guatemala—selected provisions—Contitiued 





Old-age, invalidity, and survivors 
insurance 


Sickness and maternity insurance 





Medical 


Cash - 


Employment injuries insurance 


Contributions 





Dominican Republic: Law 1376, March 17, 1947; Law 352, June 17, 1932, as amended (employment injuries) 





Old age: 
At age 60, after 800 weekly con- 
tributions, basic amount of 40 
percent of average wage or salary 
in last 4 years, plus 2 percent of 
this sum for each 100 weekly con- 
tributions after first 250. Re- 
duced pension if more than 400 
but less than 800 contributions. 
Maximum pension: 70 percent of 
earnings. Return of contribu- 
tions paid by insured, = 5 =. 
cent annual interest, iffewer than 
400 contributions. Beneficiary 
must retire from covered employ- 
ment. 

Invalidity: 
After 250 contributions, if earning 
capacity is reduced by 34 or more, 
a pension computed as for old 
age, except that earnings are com- 
puted on last 2 years. Reduced 
if less than 200 contributions have 
been paid. 
Both pensions are increased up 
to 5 percent (total) for depen- 
dents. 

Survivors: 
Capital payment of 33 percent of 
Jast average annual wage of pen- 
sioner or worker. If insured had 
not retired, he must have paid 20 
contributions in year preceding 
death. Eligible are widow and 
children under 17, or parents and 
grandparents aged 60 or invalid. 
Also funeral grant (see under 
Sickness). 





Sickness: 
Insured worker, after 1 
contribution, is entitled 
to general, specialist, 
surgical, hospital, den- 
tal, and pharmaceutical 
benefits up to 27 weeks. 
Salaried employees may 
request cash reimburse- 
ment, according to scale, 
in place of care. 
Maternity: 

For insured woman or 
wife of insured man: 
Medical, hospital, and 
pharmaceutical services 
before, during, and after 
confinement. Insured 
woman must have paid 
15 contributions in 10 
months preceding con- 
finement; man, 30 con- 
tributions in same 
period. Salaried em- 
ployees have option 
noted under sickness. 
Child of insured woman 
is entitled to pediatric 
care for 8 months, 





Sickness: 


Rate: 50 percent of wage; 
if hospitalized, no bene- 
fit to insured, but % 
benefit for dependents. 
Duration: 26 weeks. 
Qualifying period: 6 
weekly contributions in 
preceding 9 months. 
Waiting period: 6 days. 

Death: Funeral payment 
of 30-80 pesos, according 
to wage class. 


Maternity: 


Insured woman with 30 
contributions in 10 
months preceding con- 
finement receives 50 per- 
cent of earnings for 6 
weeks before and 6 weeks 
after delivery. Also 
nursing benefit at rate 
of 10 percent of earnings 
for 8 months after de- 
livery (may be given in 
kind). 





(Separate system under law of 
1932, as amended.) 

Services: 

Necessary medical services up to 
value, for purposes of liability, 
of 100 pesos. 

Cash: 

Temporary disability: 4 of 
wage up to 80 weeks (maximum 
10 pesos a week). 

Permanent total disability: 4 
of wage up to 100 weeks (maxi- 
mum 10 pesos a week). 
Permanent partial disability: 
According to schedule in law, 
not to exceed total payments of 
1,200 pesos. 

Death: Funeral expenses. Sur- 
vVivors pensions: 4% of wage up 
to 156 weeks (maximum, 2,000 
pesos). 





General system: 
Worker: 2.5 percent of salary, 
according to wage classes (per- 
sons in lowest wage group 
exempt). Employer: 5 percent 
of salary for workers in wage 
classes above lowest group. 
7.5 percent of 6 pesos a week for 
apprentices, workers paid in 
kind only, and workers earning 
not more than 6 pesos a week 
(lowest wage class). 
Government: 1.5 percent of 
salaries. Also full cost of sick- 
ness and invalidity insurance 
of small farmers in frontier 
regions. 

Employment injuries: 
Employer pays full cost at rate 
varying according to risk. 





Guatemala: Legislative Decree 295, October 30, 1946 





To be determined by regulations-.-. 





Qualifying requirements 
and other details to be 
determined. 


Sickness: 
Medical, surgical, thera- 
peutic, and _ hospital 
services. May be ex- 
tended to dependents. 
Maternity: 


Same as for sickness; 
care before and after 
childbirth to be in- 
cluded. Nursing benefit 
in kind or cash. Wife of 
insured may be _ in- 
cluded. 





To be determined by reg- 
ulations. 





Services: 
Medical, surgical, therapeutic, 
and hospital services; ortho- 
pedic appliances. Details to be 
a by regulations. 
‘ash: 
Temporary disability: Com- 
pensation proportionate to wage 
or salary; rate to be determined. 
Permanent disability (total or 
partial): Pension; rate to be de- 
termined. 
Death: Funeral payment. 
Survivors pensions: Dependent 
relatives, especially widow and 
children, to be eligible. Rates 
to be determined. 





To be determined by regulations. 
Employer to pay approxi- 
mately 50 percent of total for 
pensions, sickness, and mater- 
nity; workers and Government 
to pay approximately 25 per- 
cent each. Higher-paid work- 
ers May pay more. Employer 
may be charged with worker’s 
share for apprentices and per- 
sons paid in kind. 

Employer may be charged with 
full cost of employment in- 
juries. 
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Brenes G. is Chairman of the Board 
of Directors, and M. F. Quesada is 
Manager of the Fund. 

Benefits and contributions.—The 
main provisions concerning benefits 
and contributions are shown in the 
table. In addition, survivor benefits 
are governed by the provision that, 
when one survivor’s rights are termi- 
nated by death or otherwise, the pen- 
sions of the others are correspond- 
ingly increased. A widow who remar- 
ries receives a final lump-sum pay- 
ment equal to 2 years’ benefits. The 
pensions of parents, brothers, or sis- 
ters may be terminated if their eco- 
nomic circumstances make the bene- 
fits unnecessary. 

The regulation governing retire- 
ment and survivor benefits includes 
provision for preventive medical serv- 
ices and for rehabilitative measures 
in cases of tuberculosis, malaria, al- 
coholism, and other specified diseases. 
To finance these services the Fund is 
directed to budget such amounts as 
financial and actuarial considerations 
permit. 

The Government contribution of 1 
percent that was established under the 
law of 1943 was intended as a reserve 
for the old-age, invalidity, and sur- 
vivors insurance program, which had 
not then been ‘created. It will now 
be used to finance a retroactive meas- 
ure benefiting Government workers. 
Contributors in the service of the 
State who were covered by health in- 
surance in December 1946 are given 
credit for double the amount of con- 
tributions paid before January 1, 1947, 
up to a maximum of 72 months. This 
measure would appear to give Govern- 
ment workers up to 6 years’ credit to- 
ward retirement or survivor benefits. 

Another benefit based on the exist- 
ing reserve is an increased pension for 
older Government workers who were 
insured in December 1946 under the 
sickness and maternity program. This 
supplement consists of an annual sum 
obtained by multiplying the years by 
which the worker is past age 45 by 1 
percent of his average annual salary. 
A special regulation will be issued on 
this benefit. 

Reserves.—The reserves are gov- 
erned by the law of 1943. Safety and 
income are required, and within this 
condition preference is to be given to 
investments serving the purposes of 


the Social Insurance Fund, promot- 
ing social hygiene, and preventing dis- 
ease. Loans to the national and local 
governments, as well as to other public 
bodies, are authorized up to a maxi- 
mum of 20 percent of all investments. 


Dominican Republic 


This Caribbean Republic has re- 
cently supplemented its 15-year-old 
workmen’s compensation program 
with a broad system of sickness, ma- 
ternity, invalidity, and old-age in- 
surance, with lump-sum payments to 
survivors. The basic act is Law No. 
1376 on social insurance, dated March 
17, 1947, and promulgated on March 
28. It has been supplemented by 
Regulation No. 4264 of March 26, and 
by instructions to employers. 

Employers were allowed 60 days 
from promulgation of the act to reg- 
ister themselves and their employees 
and begin paying employer contribu- 
tions. Six months after promulga- 
tion—or 9 months if the President of 
the Republic finds the extra time to 
be necessary—sickness and maternity 
benefits will be available. At that 
time, collection of the workers’ con- 
tributions will begin. 

Scope.—Manual workers, salaried 
employees, and home workers are 
covered if they work for an employer. 
Domestic and service workers in in- 
dustry and commerce are included. 
Independent small farmers in the 
frontier regions are to be insured 
against sickness and invalidity; their 
contributions ‘will be paid by the 
Government. Independent workers, 
small businessmen, and workers who 
leave covered employment may par- 
ticipate in the program as voluntarily 
insured persons; their contribution 
rates will be higher than for those 
compulsorily insured. Domestic work- 
ers in private homes will be exempt 
from coverage for 3 years. Salaried 
employees with a weekly salary of 
more than 30 pesos* are excluded, as 
are persons who are already protected 
by existing civil-service, military, or 
police retirement programs. Persons 
above age 60 are insured for sickness 
and for employment injuries (under 
the act of 1932, as amended) by virtue 
of the employer’s contributions. 


3A peso equals $1 in United States 
currency. 


Approximately 80,000 workers are 
expected to become affiliated with the 
Fund. 

Administration—The law creates 
the Dominican Social Insurance Fund 
(Caja Dominicana de Seguros So- 
.ciales) with juridical personality. 
The Fund is headed by a Board of Di- 
rectors (Consejo Directivo) of nine 
members, of whom the Secretary of 
Health and Public Assistance, Dr. 
Luis F. Thomen, is Chairman ex- 
officio. The other members are an 
Under Secretary of Health and Public 
Assistance; the Under Secretary of 
Labor and National Economy; two 
representatives of the insured; two of 
employers; a professor of medicine of 
the University of Santo Domingo; 
and the Director-General (Director- 
Gerente). The Director-General, 
who is appointed by the President of 
the Republic, is in charge of adminis- 
tration. Dr. Edgardo Rebagliati is 
interim Director-General. 

An advisory medical board com- 
posed of three physicians will make 
recommendations concerning medi- 
cal facilities, promote economical and 
efficient administration of the medi- 
cal benefits, and encourage preventive 
and other programs. 

The main provisions respecting 
benefits and contributions are out- 
lined in the table. 

Reserves.—Social insurance _ re- 
serves are to be invested in accord- 
ance with the principles of liquidity, 
income, safety, and social usefulness. 
Among the investments permitted are 
Government securities; the purchase 
or construction of rental housing in 
rural and urban districts, or loans for 
this purpose; formation of agricul- 
tural colonies and of rehabilitation 
and training centers; erection or pur- 
chase of hospitals and other health 
facilities and of administrative offices 
(up to a maximum of 20 percent of 
reserves); and loans to expand and 
equip Government hospitals serving 
insured persons (up to 10 percent of 
the reserves). 

Actuarial reports are to be made 
every 5 years to determine the finan- 
cial requirements of the system. 

Registration of employers.—All em- 
ployers except persons employing only 
domestic servants are required to reg- 
ister. Exemptions will be determined 
subsequently. Pending the organiza- 
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tion of regional offices, the municipal 
treasuries carry out the registration. 
In the District of Santo Domingo, 
however, the main office of the Social 
Insurance Fund is the registration 
center. 

Employers register their workers as 
well as themselves and are required to 
list all employed persons of every type. 
The workers must supply their em- 
ployers with the necessary data con- 
cerning themselves. Employers are 
responsible for notifying the Fund of 
changes in personnel and in remun- 
eration. 

The 5-percent employer contribu- 
tion is to be paid in the offices of the 
Bureau of Internal Revenue. That 
part of the weekly wage or salary that 
exceeds 30 pesos for manual and serv- 
ice workers, and 130 pesos for salaried 
employees, is not taxed. 


Guatemala 


The Guatemalan law was preceded 
by a preliminary report, Bases de la 
Seguridad Social en Guatemala, by 
Oscar Barahona Streber and J. Wal- 
ter Dittel (1946) which proposed 
a system of social security in the 
country. Informational material 
based on this study is now being used 
to obtain public understanding and 
support of the programs. In an 
earlier study, Dr. César Meza had dis- 
cussed the medical aspects of the 
problem in his Guatemala y el Seguro 
Social Obligatorio (1944). 

The resulting act, the “Organic 
Law of the Guatemalan Social Secur- 
ity Institute,” is basically an enabling 
measure, which sets up the adminis- 
trative structure and states the prin- 
ciples to be followed in achieving a so- 
cial security program adapted to the 
country. 

Scope.—Ultimately, all residents en- 
gaged in producing goods or services 
will be covered under the social se- 
curity program. The Guatemalan In- 
stitute of Social Security is given free- 
dom of action to achieve this coverage 
gradually. Taking social and eco- 


nomic circumstances and other fac- 
tors into consideration, it will begin 
with employed persons and, within 
this class, with workers who are 
grouped in areas of major economic 
activity. Urban workers are to be 
favored over rural workers for early 
coverage, as will the more literate 
and better-paid sectors of the popula- 
tion. The Institute is also to take into 
account facility of communication, 
existing medical resources, and ease 
of administration. 

Administration—The Guatemalan 
Institute of Social Security, estab- 
lished under article 1 of the law, is 
an autonomous institution with head- 
quarters in Guatemala City. Its 
Board of Directors (Junta Directiva) 
is composed of six members and their 
alternates—one named by the Presi- 
dent of the Republic after consulta- 
tion with the Minister of Economy and 
Labor, one by the Monetary Board of 
the Bank of Guatemala, one by the 
Higher Council of the University of 
San Carlos, one by the Official College 
of Physicians and Surgeons, one by 
the employers’ organizations, and one 
by the registered labor unions. Board 
members, who will meet in ordinary 
session each week, are to hold office 
for 6 years. 

The Institute’s executive organiza- 
tion is the Management (Gerencia), 
composed of a Manager (Gerente) of 
recognized technical capacity in so- 
cial insurance ‘matters and of such 
assistant managers as are necessary. 
The Manager and assistant managers 
are appointed by the Board of Direc- 
tors. The first Chairman of the 
Board of Directors is Licenciado José 
Rolz Bennett; the first Manager is 
Oscar Barahona Streber. 

Necessary regulations are to be 
formulated and issued by the Board of 
Directors and the Management. 
When these regulations refer to con- 
tributions, benefits, coverage, or pen- 
alties, they must be submitted to the 
Executive Power through the Minis- 
try of Economy and Labor. An ad- 


visory body, the Technical Council 
(Consejo Técnico), is to report to the 
Manager. The Council is to include 
experts on actuarial, statistical, audit- 
ing, investment, and medico-hospital 
matters and may include persons who 
are not citizens of the country. 

Finance.—The benefits and contri- 
butions, so far as they have been de- 
termined, appear in the table. An 
initial appropriation is provided to 
permit the organization of the Insti- 
tute and the setting up of the pro- 
grams first undertaken. In addition, 
the law authorizes the issuance of se- 
curities for a loan, internal or exter- 
nal, of 5 million quetzals * for the con- 
struction of hospitals, clinics, and 
other facilities, as well as for con- 
struction of necessary administrative 
quarters. 

The financial program in general is 
to be organized in the simplest and 
most efficient manner, with attention 
to social objectives. The term “social 
budgeting” is used to express the gen- 
eral objective of the financial policy. 
Investment programs are to be de- 
veloped in close collaboration with 
the Bank of Guatemala and with a 
view to their effect on national mone- 
tary and economic policies. Other in- 
surance activities, public and private, 
are to be taken into consideration to 
ensure the maintenance of a comple- 
mentary and mutually beneficial re- 
lationship among the various types of 
protection throughout the Nation. 

Investments may be made in con- 
struction of hospitals and similar un- 
dertakings needed to serve insured 
persons. These are to be distinct from 
investments planned to meet financial 
obligations. For the latter, social 
objectives are secondary to safety, 
yield, and liquidity. Government 
and municipal bonds are permissible 
investments; the policy in this and 
other respects will be spelled out in 
more detail through regulations. 


*A quetzal equals $1 in United States 
currency. 
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Employment Security 


Unemployment Claims 
and Benefits 


State Programs 


Claims operations in State unem- 
ployment insurance systems increased 
during April, reflecting a combination 
of economic and administrative fac- 
tors. The beginning of new benefit 
years in nine States—Colorado, Con- 
necticut, Illinois, Maine, Maryland, 
Massachusetts, New Hampshire, 
Rhode Island, and Vermont—was the 
chief administrative factor and was 
responsible for the bulk of the in- 
crease in initial claims from 725,000 
to 1,021,000. A large number of tran- 
sitional initial claims were received in 
these nine States, however, from per- 
sons already in compensable status 
and do not represent new unemploy- 
ment. Another administrative factor 
causing an increase in initial claims 
was the inclusion of wages earned in 
the fourth quarter of 1946—in gen- 
eral, a better quarter of employment 
than the last quarter of 1945—in de- 
termining benefit amounts for work- 
ers filing initial claims in the States 
with individual benefit years. 


The chief economic factor in the 
April increase in initial claims was the 
large number of lay-offs in the soft- 
goods industries, particularly the ap- 
parel and textile industries located in 
the New England area, New Jersey, 
New York, and the Carolinas and a 
few other Southern States. The un- 
derlying factors in these lay-offs seem 
to be a lack of orders and seasonal 
change-overs, rather than a shortage 
of materials. Smaller employment 
declines were reported in tobacco, 
leather, shoe, and miscellaneous in- 
dustries. The impact of the economic 
trends on work opportunities and 
unemployment is revealed by a com- 
parison of claims levels in March—- 
April of this year and of 1946. Last 
year the weekly number of initial 
claims jumped from 163,000 at the 
end of March to 257,000 in April and 
dropped suddenly to 174,000 in the 
first week of May. This year it 
climbed from 159,000 in March to 


269,000 in April and was still about 
200,000 at the beginning of May. An 
appreciable nonseasonal rise in 
“fresh” unemployment—that is, in the 
weekly number of job terminations in 
covered industries—is thus evident. 
There were, however, sizable employ- 
ment increases in the lumber and 
mill-work industries, resulting in a 
corresponding decrease in claims from 
those workers. Another factor offset- 
ting the unemployment in the textile 
and apparel industries was the sea- 
sonal pick-up in construction with 
the coming of warm weather. The 
rate of increase during April was be- 
low expectations, however, and was 
only about half the rate of increase in 
the same month of 1946, when initial 
postwar construction was getting un- 
der way. Resistance to high prices 
appears to have been the primary 
factor in the lag. 

Continued claims rose moderately, 
from 4,684,000 to 4,833,000. As in the 
case of initial claims the increases 
(amounting to 140,000) in eight of the 
nine States beginning new benefit 
years were responsible for most of the 
national increase. Benefit payments 
rose less than 1 percent to $71.6 mil- 
lion, thus emphasizing the adminis- 
trative nature of the increases in both 
types of claims. The average weekly 
number of beneficiaries changed very 


little from March to April, dropping 
from 974,000 to 929,000. 

The nine States that began new 
benefit years in April reported a total 
increase from the March figures of 
180,400 in initial claims; for the rest 
of the country there was a rise of 
115,600. Among the nine States, Illi- 
nois reported the outstanding in- 
crease, 87,000, and Massachusetts was 
second with an increase of 41,500. 
In Massachusetts and Connecticut 
the increases resulting from the new 
benefit years were augmented by lay- 
offs due to seasonal factors or to lack 
of orders in the shoe, electrical-equip- 
ment, apparel, and woolen-textile in- 
dustry groups. Connecticut also at- 
tributed part of its increase of 13,700 
to the fact that women who had left 
the labor market are now seeking jobs 
because of high living costs. In Mary- 
land, additional factors in the 9,100 
increase were temporary lay-offs in 
the aircraft, shipbuilding, and radio 
industries. 

Among the States that did not be- 
gin new benefit years in April, notable 
increases in initial claims occurred in 
New York and California. New York’s 
rise of 48,500 was mainly due to cur- 
tailments in apparel trades, including 
leather goods, and scattered lay-offs 
in other activities largely concen- 
trated in New York City. Overstock- 
ing of supplies and resistance by con- 
sumers to high prices were the pri- 
mary contributing factors. In Cali- 


Table 1.—Summary of unemployment insurance operations, April 1947 























Amount of change"from— 
Item Number or 
amount 

March 1947 April 1946 
Initial claims__-_-__--- aes Rech Bee Sa eta do ie 11,021, 000 +296, 000 +41, 000 
ae = 1716, 000 +278, 000 —44, 000 
Additional 2___- 1 305, 000 +18, 000 +85, 000 
Continued claims. 1 4, 833, 000 +149, 000 —1, 816, 000 

Jd ch ea Sag OP ae ne le ee td SE ma 1 533, 000 +119, 000 3, 
ne, a, ep ey ee ae eee 1 4, 301, 000 +31, 000 —1, 838, 000 
oo OS eee aes 4 4, 094, 000 +10, 000 —1, 983, 000 
yi a eee ae eee 43, 909, +4, 000 —1, 996, 000 
Other than total unemployment 5_._.__.-.-.---.-.----2- 4185, 000 +6, 000 +13, 000 
Firat paymeies.................- a 4 383, 000 +61, 000 —93, 000 
Beahouetiges.. ..o. 52.2. 525s - 4119, 000 +6, 000 —92, 000 
Weekly average beneficiaries 6 ae $929, 000 —45, 000 —473, 000 
Le Te a Oe ee ee eee amen! 4 $71, 569, 000 +$24, 000 —$39, 103, 000 
Benefits paid since first payable §__.._____- ERS Te oy eee, WO | see ee eg eet ee 
Wunds Avananle Be Or AU. DO... 5.5 ce cosa ccn scene $6, 942, 850,942 | +$39, 227,997 | +$187, 783, 669 











1 Includes estimates for Nevada and Ohio. 
2 Excludes Texas, which has no provision for 
filing additional claims, and Ohio before September 


946. 
3 Excludes Maryland, which has no provision for 
filing waiting-period claims. 
4 Includes estimate for New York. 
5 Excludes Montana, which has no provision for 
payment of other than total unemployment. 


6 Before July 1946, computed from weeks compen- 
sated in the calendar month; beginning July 1946, 
computed from weeks compensated in the weeks 
ended during the month. 

7 Gross: not adjusted for voided benefit checks. 

8 Net: adjusted for voided benefit checks. 
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fornia the chief factors in the April 
increase of 12,100 were the beginning 
of a new quarter, with the picking up 
of the 1946 fourth-quarter wage cred- 


Table 2.—Initial claims received in local offices, by State, 
April 1947 


[Data reported by State agencies; corrected to May 16, 1947] 





. Total! New 





Amount of 














Region and apt Inter- 
State All change from— |women| state All |Women 
claim- |—-~——-————- — | claim- | as per- | claim- | claim- 
ants | : ants cent ants ants 
Moor | ‘Bit |" Joftcta 
| 
Total 2____|1,021,000 |-+296, 000) +41,000} 472,000 4.6} 716,000) 331, 000 
Region I: 
22,614) +13, 650) —18,104/ 10,570 2.0} 21, 531| 10, 039 
14, 375) +10, » 087] +3, 130 6, 976 2.2 , 697 6, 584 
71, 258) +41, 490) +26, 270) 35,115 ae 3} 34,102 
6, 434 es 836} +2, 794 3, 143 6.2 2, 901 
18, 988) +11,469} +7, 580 9, 132 1.9 8, 930 
3,105} +1, 842) +903 1,318 4.2 1, 291 
1, 283 +78 —346 666 10.3 578 
43,856} +9,072) +14,133] 23, 231 3.3 
224, 596] +48, 529)+-113, 902| 115, 767 2.1 
Pa 74, 453) +3,908) —9, 236) 32, 292 3.5 
Region IV: 
i. 3 ed 1, 592 —261 +464 725 24. 5 709 
14, 826] +9, 132} —50.023} 6,838 3.7 6, 350 
11, 304 +620) +3, 237 7, 796 5.3 5, 880 
4, 867 — 434) +125 1, 961 11.6 1, 408 
16,064) +8, 419) +203 2, 092 9.8 14, 985 1, 909 


13,882} 2,986 


15, 627) ++9, 543) +2,326) 3,622 Ay; 
+3, 412} —13, 485) 12, 428 3.5 


38, 195 24,341) 8, 567 
118, 763) +87,019| —40, 553) 54, 106 1.3} 112,805) 51,607 
15,618} +1,779} —3,735) 6,550 4.7} 8,563) 3,758 
5, 283 +539) —581 2, 592 7.7| 43,847) 41,819 

















10,802; +4,144) +3,434) 3,535 7.0} 9,130} 2,892 
11,186) +3,823| +4,860) 5,512 17.5) 8,148) 3,912 
10, 136) +1,774| +3,988) 6,360 4.9) 7,339) 4,666 
3, 302 +476 +394 1, 528 16.2} 2,507 1, 082 
4, 304 +713) +1, 661 1, 942 8.4) 3,393 1, 573 
12, 672) +2, = +745) 6,475 8.3} 10,579) 5,277 
3, 163 +185] —1, 269 1, 431 9.5) 2,414 1, 068 
5, 538 +757 —704 2, 542 7.3) 4,399) 2,060 
1, 234 —331 —481 647 11.6 871 493 
340 2 —45 147 15.9 261 122 
188 —64 —151 95 33.5 165) 80 

4, 793 +422 —981 1, 392 24.8) 3,734) 1,069 
3, 931 —214| —2,170 1,413 24.8} 3, 017| 1,140 
24, 354 2,706} +1,427) 10, 250 7.3) 16,011 6, 830 
6, 181 +347; —2,819 1, 885 19.3} 4,673) 1,499 
8, po +316 —277| 2,832 oO 6, 356} 2, 541 
—4l —392 207 28. 4 719) 189 

12, 801 —327 —995) 4,818 10.7] 12, 891) 4, 818 
3,912} -+1,888) —3,639} 1,260 12.6] 3,852) 1,242 
1, 348 +7 +172 842 12.2 1, 065) 683 
1,174 —196) —1,884 506 14.5 889) 406 
1,855 +275} —2, 483 764 13.4 1, 108 506 
409 —161 —26 180 23.7 323 156 


3,039] +273} +385] 1,181] 36.7| 2,605} 1,042 
119, 793] +12, 068] +20,027] 60,628} 4.8) 81, 707| 44, 539 
"7, 662 45] 2,625] 11.5 - 


24 4,769} 1, 696 
13,458] +170 


1.5 
—4, 675) 5,606 8.9) 7,030) 3,869 





7 87 41 
0 343 142 





217 +67 +26 85 20. 
397 —16 +300 150 3 























1 Includes additional claims except in Texas, which has no provision for 
filing such claims. 

2 Includes estimates for Nevada and Ohio; data not received. 

3 Data not available. 

4 Since Wisconsin has no provision for a benefit year, a new claim is a claim 
requiring a determination of benefit amount and duration, as well as eligibility 
for benefits, on a per employer basis. 


its for purposes of benefit determina- 
tions, and the labor dispute in the 
telephone industry. The “safety shut- 
down” of the coal mines accounted 





for increases of 9,500 in Kentucky and 
8,400 in West Virginia. A shortage 
of materials due to a truck driver’s 
strike also contributed to Kentucky’s 


Table 3.—Continued claims received in local offices, by State, 
April 1947 


[Data reported by State agencies; corrected to May 16, 1947 





Compensable 



























































Total ! 
| {ch | | 
Region and ee of change = } 
State All a | Women aa ae All | Women 
claim- | aoe ~--| ¢ | pere soe claim- | claim- 
ants | March | April ants lof total 2| ants ants ° 
| 1947 | 1946 
| | 
m lanier 
Total 3____|4,833,000| +149, 000/—1 816,000! 2, 182,000] 6.4 4,301,000) 1,928,000 
Region I: | | | | 
Conn...----| 52,096} +2, 879 —31, 854} 23, 084) 4.5| 37,904] 16,417 
Maine. ._-_- 46, 135) +10, 553 22, 426 3.3] 33,875| 16,206 
fms. ...... 297, 770| +74, 401 132, 260) 2.3] 242, 580| 103, 787 
ee 21, 345| +5, 394 10, 145) 7.9| 17,457} 8,011 
bE 46, 198] +9, 906 3, 757) 21, 412) 4.6| 36,447] 16, 244 
t. 8,069) +1,817} +1, - 3, 459) 9. H 6, 583; 2, 764 
8, 552) —2,633} —4,397) 2, rl 9.6} 8,097} 2,520 
295, 256] +21, 243] —69, 654) 141, 900 3.0] 274, 365] 131, 437 
915, 640) +94, 909] +49, 556) 446, 591 3. 2| 791, 559) 384, 367 
396, 950} —25, 004) —260, 720) 147, 662| 4.2} 363,018] 132, 794 
19,112} —2,329} +49, 664! 8, 228| 9. 3| 18, 206} 7,792 
54,593} +191] —57,347) 27,044 4.1] 54,593} 27,044 
63, 130} +6,908} +9,131| 43, 643 6.4} 56,304) 38, 792 
32, 483) —2,991| —10,408| 16, 446) 13.8} 30,436) 15, 401 
54,7 ie —10, 842! — 12, 443| at 52, 603} 11, 920 
| 
46, 605) +3, 231| —50, 377] 18,056) 18.8) 43,613) 16, 656 
160, 362; —13, 351] —208,062| 57, 984| 4.3) 144,467) 52,278 
| 
| sae +34, 595| —139, 174] 141, 761 <a 273, 242} 126, 209 
48,998] —8, 443) —100, 435| 20, 903) 7.9| 43,794] 18,601 
26,244) —2, o- —36, 798} 11, 926) 8.2) 21,820) 9, 782 
| | 
52, 188 +17} —8,344| 19,826) 9.7| 45,873] 17,650 
61,301] +5,879] +19, 395] 31,028 26.2} 56,781] 28, 786 
53,841} —1,616] —4,042) 32, 263 5.5} 44,127] 26, 236 
20, 866} —2,063} —9,511} 9,016 19.5} 18,230} 7,628 
i 16, 340 +56} —5,170} 8,178 19.6} 13,473) 6, 967 
Tenn. -| 99,382) +7,982| —8,161] 47,390 7.8] 92,097) 44,030 
Region VIL: 
—2,810| —17,286} 10,925 .6| 21,020} 9,526 
—2,434| —34,392} 8,913 9.9| 23,962} 7,641 
—3,701) —8,453) 3,924 13.2} 7,904) 3, 286 
—1,638} —2,042) 1,153 30.1) 3,635) 1,091 
—987} —1,693} 1,149 46.8) 2,584; 1,085 
—3, 264) —39, 226) 10, 423 30.3} 32,909} 9,946 
—4, 593) —32, 847| 11, 701 22.8) 29,354) 11, 155 
—1, 455} —50, 121) 60, 485 11.0} 127,925) 51, 489 
—3,629} —41,479] 11, 555 20.1 , 962) 10, 474 
+2, 109} —24,403} 14, 133 9.5| 37,597] 12, 239 
—942} —3,527| 1,407 38.9} 5,099) 1,345 
—2, 522) —46,171| 19,938 20.6} 41,885} 16, 564 
| 
10,094 —1,672} —7,904| 4,036 31.6] 7,567) 3,096 
Idaho.._---- 12,719} —1,923} —1,273| 5,458 25.7| 11,658] 4, 788 
Mont...--.- 12, 310} 39 —9,945} 4,441) 22.9) 11,145) 4, 
ar ae 11, 553} —21,815| 4, 435) 11.0) 10,909} 4,110 
We... ccs. 2, 715 —415) 1,066} 21.9} 2,392 924 
Region XII: | | 
Ariz 14, 257 —326} —5,706) 5,815 49.8} 13,170] 5,333 
Calif__- 813, 079| +41, 026] —137, _ 404, 816 4.4} 756,475] 376, 239 
tL gk SN Sete | RRS, a Seay MET eee ert 
Oreg.- 60, 954] —13, 189} —79, 726] 25, 285 12.5; 57,259] 23, 943 
Wash_.....-| 130,734] —35, 797) —92,539| 54,7 5.9| 126,877} 52, 855 
Regions XIII } 
and > : | | 
Alaska... --- 1, 706 —471| 23} 711 10.3} 1,604 651 
Hawaii_----- 2, 698 +596) +2,530) 1,964 5.2} 2,397) 1,788 
| i | 














1 Includes waiting-period claims except in Maryland, which has no provision 
for filing such claims; in some States includes claims for more than 1 week. 

2 Total continued claims in some States include claims for more than 1 week. 

3 Includes estimates for Nevada and Ohio; data not received. 

4 Data not available. 
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increase. 


durable-goods manufacturing, 


cluding the garment, basic-textiles, 
tobacco, glass, and furniture indus- 
tries. The telephone and other large 
labor disputes appear to have caused 


In New Jersey the rise of 
9,100 reflected unemployment in non- 


in- 


ginia was the largest. 


a minor set-back in production and 
wholesale distribution. Eleven States 
reported fewer initial claims for April 
than March; the decline of 400 in Vir- 


All but 3 of the 19 States that re- 
ported an increase in continued claims 


during April were east of the Missis- 
sippi River. Most of the 9 States 
with new benefit years reported sig- 
nificant increases, including 174,400 
in Massachusetts, 34,600 in Illinois, 
10,600 in Maine, and 9,900 in Rhode 
Island. The jump of 94,900 in New 


Table 4.—Number of weeks compensated and amount of benefits paid for all types of unemployment, and average weekly payment for 
total unemployment, by State, April 1947 


. 


[Data reported by State agencies; corrected to May 16, 1947] 





































































Average weekly pay- 
Weeks compensated for unemployment Benefits paid ! ment for total 
unemployment 
Region and State es of change Amount of change 
All claim- Women | All claim- Women |All claim-| Women 
ants claimants ants claimants ants | claimants 
March April March April 
1947 1946 1947 1946 
| LS Be ee Ser oo a ee = 4, 094,000 | +10,000 |—1, 983, 000 |1, 822, 000 |$71, 569, 000 |+-$24, 000 | —$39, 103, 000 |$29, 233, 000 $17. 65 $16. 19 
Region I: : 
PE ogni nenandodexnakonneboes 41, 053 —6, 066 —29, 123 15, 036 818,372 |—142, 996 —657, 103 249, 517 20. 23 17.02 
a a eee 28, 688 —2, 343 +1, 842 13, 064 376,117 | —46, 991 —27, 586 146, 787 13. 26 11.35 
Massachusetts__-_____- 197, 476 | +16, 899 +42, 955 82,710 | 4,151, 188 |+380, 770 +1, 139, 505 1, 493, 760 21. 68 18. 88 
New Hampshire 11, 706 —170 +6, 731 4, 899 179, 985 | +12, 929 +111, 686 69, 831 15. 77 14. 64 
Rhode Island________- 30, 689 +1, 062 —37, 241 13, 417 499, 892 | +16, 538 —661, 808 212, 966 16. 79 16, 21 
Lo Se ee Sa eee ee 4, 952 837 +863 1, 984 82,618 | +16, 007 +15, 055 29, 732 17.09 15. 30 
Region II-III: 
RE eee = ec eer ee eT 7,190 —2, 409 —4, 392 2, 198 106, 243 | —37, 820 —83, 508 27, 852 15. 05 12. 93 
peal a, cake 268, 626 | +7,076 —128, 770 119, 838 | 5, 116, 778 re, 502 | —2,911,923 | 2, 280,055 19.39 19. 65 
“2s, ¢ aE eR eee Cee, | | es ee ae, ak Sees 6 Re, CEE es ee. 2 CR oe ee 
ae ania 360,510 | +3, 552 — 243, 568 137,950 | 6, 112, 257 “40, 561 —5, 001, 946 | 2,020, 101 17.09 14. 76 
egion 
District of Columbia... ..................--.- 17, 056 +507 +8, 481 7, 249 283, 105 +7, 108 +134, 477 114, 243 16. 60 15. 78 
_. | a re ae ee 55. 707 —3, 197 —75, 479 27, 133 939, 407 |—109, 054 —1, 509, 707 405, 302 17. 26 15. 31 
North Carolina___ 51,781 | +13, 881 +14, 055 35, 405 556, 054 |+-137, 600 +116, 313 346, 775 10. 99 10. 01 
J ae 27, 170 —4, 268 —9, 381 14, 103 360, 408 | —30, 123 —95, 083 172, 848 13. 41 12. 40 
see ee 43, 143 —8, 618 — 20, 560 9, 732 641, 833 | —92, 125 —392, 579 124, 949 15. 35 13. 65 
egion 
Kentucky 31, 429 —1, 323 —35, 564 12, 698 337, 712 | —15, 310 — 475, 821 127, 376 10. 86 10. 09 
Michigan___ 136, 965 | —20, 843 —196, 539 46, 470 2, 672, 034 |—432, 488 —4, 129, 802 836, 587 19. 59 18. 13 
OR ee ee ee eee ee 107, 565 —5, 037 —241, 395 38, 417 1, 828, 494 | —99, 129 —4, 715, 122 579, 879 17. 21 15. 21 
Region VI 
ETRE a eet eae ee RES! 203,724 | —29, 964 —109, 314 94, 834 | 3, 662,028 |—555, 046 —2, 131, 898 1, 640, 222 18. 32 17.05 
Tndiana_-___- 37, 257 —4, 677 —133, 132 15, 029 601, 223 | —81, 422 — 2, 575, 856 212, 342 16. 60 14. 67 
Wisconsin 19, 040 —3, 320 —35, 166 8, 534 303, 677 | —54, 848 —639, 944 116, 469 16. 45 14.17 
Region VII: 
Alabama 42, 340 —2, 153 —48, 100 16, 490 598,471 | —37,346 —898, 573 200, 574 14. 30 12. 30 
Florida_- 38, 112 +2, 960 +8, 879 19, 486 513, 284 | +43, 341 +99, 406 249. 614 13. 71 13. 12 
Georgia_- 41, 903 +464 —1,777 25, 102 548, 222 +9, 169 —115, 727 303, 323 13.17 12.15 
Mississipp 13, 592 —3, 546 —1, 030 5, 703 163,650 | —38, 286 —27, 364 62, 225 12.14 11.01 
South Carolina 16, 841 +492 +5, 191 8, 905 221, 610 +4, 324 +59, 619 104, 977 13. 26 11.89 
PR cam Se See ©. Se eae oa ener a 86,058 | +12, 297 —17,975 39, 973 1,074, 587 |+-160, 457 —331, 90: 471, 903 12. 58 11.92 
egion : 
OEE anes ot 2 ee oe ee ee 17, 433 —4, 565 —12, 461 7, 697 243,459 | —65, 315 —212, 367 95, 379 14.19 12. 63 
Minnesota.__-_____- ine é 42, 219 +516 —43, 122 13, 479 616, 387 +5, 861 —791, 724 176, 325 14. 85 13. 43 
Se = 9,917 —3, 913 —5, 558 3, 800 145,712 | —61, 061 —102, 280 49, 671 14. 99 13.35 
MIEN 6. 8 Se eee oa 2,870 —712 +756 738 48,303 | —11, 921 +13, 144 10, 467 17.34 15. 01 
Seo Se eee es 1, 583 —1,013 +112 663 20,391 | —13, 252 +1, 063 7, 828 13. 14 12.15 
Region IX: 
SSS ee 23, 926 —1,030 —2, 730 7, 664 309, 047 +615 —13, 159 89, 236 13.01 11.71 
eee : 27, 483 —4, 009 —43, 191 10, 520 383, 511 | —57, 387 —672, 261 137, 342 14, 21 13.31 
Missouri---__- 112, 187 +8, 825 —14, 137 46, 906 1, 837, 088 |+-118, 680 —207, 371 702, 431 16. 54 15. 20 
Oklahoma.-----_--_-- , 54 —4, 487 —31, 864 12, 104 584,876 | —73, 932 —554, 819 179, 085 16.17 14. 94 
Region X: 
Louisiana 45, 674 +725 —52, 795 14, 256 623, 159 +5, 764 —889, 795 164, 220 13. 82 11.70 
New Mexico-- 3, 195 —644 +587 718 41, 491 —8, 796 +6, 542 8, 131 13. 08 11.39 
Se ee eee ee 57, 702 —3, 218 —38, 202 20, 370 767,851 | —50,025 —731, 052 233, 117 13. 57 11. 68 
Region XI: 
OS ESS See) ee ee 4, 369 —3, 342 —1, 793 1, 523 53, 736 | —51, 695 —26, 452 17, 593 12. 29 11. 57 
Idaho_____. 8, 133 —2, 268 —165 3,044 124,091 | —39, 778 —7, 933 39, 397 15. 34 13.01 
Montana. - 9, 380 —1, 705 —2, 478 3, 268 137, 885 —8, 352 —21, 798 42,479 14.70 13. 00 
Utah_-__... 10, 234 —3, 901 —13, 728 3, 593 225, 732 | —94, 338 +326, 833 72, 685 22. 55 20. 65 
Wyoming 2, 481 —664 +350 783 44,691 | —13,001 4, 799 13, 250 18. 50 17. 41 
Region XII: 
Arizona r 6, 686 —74 —3, 547 2, 519 94, 082 —307 — 53, 934 34, 481 14.15 13. 44 
OS eee. See 757,117 | +-51, 964 —217, 755 387,087 | 13,956,006 |+-910, 308 —4, 183,014 6, 703, 537 18. 61 17. 51 
0 CR a ee Se oe 4,775 —742 +1, 204 1, 558 86,888 | —13, 124 +23, 449 26, 619 18.34 17.18 
| SRE RS eee eee 53,302 | —12, 280 —99, 782 21, 780 814, 700 |—172, 484 —1, 766, 618 312, 262 15. 48 14. 61 
Ret ueeste tr anrm core frre a ew 134,773 | —50, 833 —119, 409 56, 074 2, 617, 818 | —989, 923 —2, 706, 391 957, 286 19. 59 17.14 
Regions SIL and XIV: 
Ge cid tats ensitieckvetcuelish adens 2, 924 —433 —1, 198 968 62, 494 —9, 706 —1, 836 19, 478 21.87 20. 61 
UNE bie ipgter tek cet ea tuakncnsnbconnwice 2, 130 —312 +1, 689 1,392 28, 562 —9, 082 +18, 778 13, 899 18. 58 15. 46 


















































1 Gross: not adjusted for voided benefit checks and transfers under interstate combined wage plan. 
2 Includes estimate for New York. 


3 Data not received. 
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York was the largest in the country 
and reflected mainly a continuation 
of the March decline in employment 
in the apparel trades. Washington’s 
decrease of 35,800 was the largest 
drop in continued claims reported by 
any State and presumably resulted 


from a continuation of increased ac- 
tivity in logging, lumbering, and agri- 
culture, which started in March with 
the coming of warmer weather. - Sim- 
ilar factors probably accounted for the 
decrease of 13,200 in Oregon. Penn- 
sylvania’s drop of 25,000 was attrib- 





Table 5.—Number of individuals comp 


























uted to improved industrial conditions 
in the western part of the State, after 
the return of the natural gas supply 
to normal volumes, and to resumption 
of activity in seasonal industries, par- 
ticularly construction. Michigan and 



















































































ted for unemployment during weeks ended | Table 6.—Unemployment in week ended 
‘- April 1947 April 12, 1947, as reflected by continued 
claims ' for unemployment insurance as 
ercent of average monthly covered em- 
[Data reported by State agencies; corrected to May 16, 1947] pt anand 1945° J 
Weeks ended— Average 
2 month- | Claims 
ly cov- | as per- 
Region and State April 5 | April 12| April 19} April 26} April 5 | April 12} April 19| April 26 : . ered em-| cent of 
Region and State Claims!]| ploy- | cover- 
: ment ? | ed em- 
For all types of unemployment For total unemployment (in ploy- 
thou- | ment 
sands) 
TO os ec scereceuen 856, 000 | 977,000 | 938,000 | 944,000 | 819,000 | 933,000 | 891,000 | 902, 000 
Region I: "SW niacccces 1, 131, 322 |28, 314.9 4.0 
Comnestient.................. 9,200 | 12,164] 11,144 6, 080 8,796 | 11,768 | 10,854 5, 653 
i SAE eens 7, 345 782 6, 987 9, 406 6, 519 530 6, 791 9,022 | Region I: 
Massachusetts_.......--.---- 42,021 | 42,251 | 40,587 | 50,288 | 39,176 | 39,278| 38,513 47, 560 Connecticut 11, 918 567.0 2.1 
New Hampshire-..._......--- 3, 148 1, 827 3, 494 1, 866 2,924 1, 650 3,340 1, 759 Maine--_-- 10,1 156.3 6.5 
eee 6, 806 6, 347 5, 688 5, 302 6, 319 5, 854 5, 354 5, 056 Massachusetts.._....| 65. 186 1,318.9 4.9 
bo ae 1,245 | 1,134 448| 1,006| 1,177| 1,072 431 947 New Hampshire-____- 4,896 | 108.8 4.5 
Region II-III: Rhode Island_------ 14, 786 214.9 6.9 
| See er 1, 594 2, 132 1,645 1, 533 1, 526 2, 037 1, 577 1, 455 Vewmaams___._...-__. 1, 961 55.3 3.5 
ee: 49,000 | 66,933 | 64,942 | 64,480 | 47,215 | 64,313 | 62,237] 61,613 | Region II-III 
A RS ) 5 Sa SRR ERE eC! A I phe | eee! Catone a Rasa dso saai a an : 2.6 
Penns lvai re , 328 ‘ , 552 | 81, , 859 ’ , ; ew Jersey-.. > 1, 5.5 
nae pa ni 68 85.904 | 92, 55: 655 | 66, 85! 84,048 | 90,942 79, 605 New York. ’ 993 | 3°799.6 55 
District. of Columbia........| 3,897| 4,194] 4,000] 3,449| 3,862] 4,150| 3,935 3, 396 Pennsylvania_._....-} 89,392 | 2, 635.7 3.4 
Mary land 11,353 | 12,971 | 13,805} 11,209} 10,736] 12,423 12,918 | Region IV: 
8,907 | 13,199 | 13,070 | 11,232 8, 311 12, 436 12, 547 District of Columbia_ 4,192 189.1 2.2 
ee eccaen ae 945 , 784} 7,287) 6,718 | 6,774] 4,655 7, 065 Maryland....-------| 12,061 | 498.3 2.4 
9,478 | 9,683] 9,612] 8,935] 8,910 9, 121 North Carolina____. 13,838 | 526.4 2.6 
Region 5 ..... ees 7, 881 416.6 1.9 
c 8, 394 5, 403 4, 495 9, 308 8, 226 5, 250 West Virginia. _-__.- 13, 782 328. 6 4.2 
A i 30,938 | 32,894 | 30,743 | 27,814 | 29,210 31, 082 a oe — 518.1 “s 
io__--...---..---- 23,112 | 22,443 | 24,322 : , i entu , . 
Region VI: . a) eer a et Michigan 35,174 | 1,372.5 2.6 
pancundsawiseeeuacnase 44,659 | 43,201 | 37,938 | 52,501 | 42,699 41, 557 es , 1,914.4 1.6 
9,985 | 6,889} 7,005 | 9,305] 9,288 6,422 | Region VI: 
4, 661 4, 196 4, 413 3, 860 4,112 3, 714 3, 925 MI csiccen sume 71, 704 | 2,095.9 3.4 
sane VII: ; | 0 ES 11, 637 789.7 1.5 
C0 See 9, 687 7,443 | 11,814 9,479 9, 333 7,071 11, 423 Wisconsin........... 5, 997 646.6 9 
Florida... 9,569} 8,080] 10,417] 7,132] 9,236 | 741 9,974 | Region VII: 
Georgia.-.. 9, 667 9, 407 9, 459 8, 894 9, 462 9, 148 9, 203 Alabama. -.-..-.-..-- 10, 882 387.0 2.8 
Mississippi 3, 827 3, 084 3, 167 3, 572 3, 718 2, 981 3, 076 Fietiga._...---.-...- 12, 968 321.7 4.0 
South Carolina-- 3, 300 3, 450 4, 250 3, 997 3, 227 3, 383 4, 142 Georgia... ........ 12, 160 461.2 2.6 
Tennessee 14,891 | 238,852 | 20,597 | 16,927 | 14,591 227 20, O11 Mississippi-_-----__-- 4.730 152.3 3.1 
Region VIII: South Carolina-.-___- 5, 282 248.7 2.1 
I 4, 938 3, 946 4, 162 3, 549 4, 653 3, 718 3, 924 3, 345 Tennessee --.--.----- 30, 069 470.3 6.4 
8,196 | 11,306} 10,676 | 8,738 | 7,827] 10,752] 10,142 8,249 | Region VIII: 
2, 714 2, 393 2, 434 2, 087 2, 543 2, 207 2, 282 1, 943 lows... ....--.--...-- 5,789 | 288.6 2.0 
915 811 544 620 779 716 481 541 Minnesota-.....--_- 12,364 | 466.1 2.7 
South Dakota ee eee ee 487 363 391 262 461 321 356 B83 Nebraska------.-.--- , 864 139.8 2.0 
Region I North Dakota__ 886 29.7 3.0 
1 ee 5, 900 5, 921 3, 988 4, 595 5, 720 5, 773 3, 904 South Dakota 644 37.8 1.7 
Kansas- -- 6, 759 6, 264 6, 003 6, 752 6, 407 5, 916 5,663 | Region IX: 
eee 25,273: | 24,605 | 24,837 | 26,802 | 24,920] 24,194 24, 166 a ae 7, 578 191.3 4.0 
Oklahoma 12,298 | 4,742] 11,970] 4,883] 11,857 | 4,472] 11,469 Kansas- -------- 7,060 | 225.2 3.1 
Region X: Missouri... -- 33, 695 705. 4 4.8 
Louisiana 12,833 | 11,153} 10,028] 6,290| 12,414] 11, 385 10, 105 Oklahoma 13,517 | 243.8 5.5 
New Mexico 731 837 670 881 714 646 | Region X: 
NN hi ccncuitdsnninancananel 12,306 | 13,504] 10,732] 14,954] 11,574] 12, 4 10, 268 Louisiana..--.......-| 16,598 369. 4 4.5 
Region XI: New Mexico- 1, 262 58.8 2.1 
SENS Side coin inncins 1, 066 886 1, 075 1, 365 1, 058 858 1, 048 Texas......----.-..- 18, 858 964.3 2.0 
i ee 1, 853 1,990 1,773 1, 999 1, 803 1, 966 1,732 | Region XI: 
— Ricca canoe 2, 230 2, 133 1, 923 2, 365 2, 230 2, 133 1, 923 Colorado 2,120 159. 2 1.3 
Leese 2, 788 2,372 | 2,049 2,249 | 2,506 2, 149 1, 905 2, 094 Idaho____-- 2, 546 66.7 3.8 
Wyoming 580 662 577 543 533 580 486 480 Montana , 906 71.7 4.1 
Region XII: Utah__--.- 2, 419 97.0 2.5 
[eee ee Lz 1, 232 1,613 1, 550 1, 685 1, 202 1, 570 1, 496 Wyoming-..----..-- 646 40.3 1.6 
California 169, 818 | 177,431 | 165,912 | 175,003 | 163,711 | 170,868 | 159,919 | 168,204 | Region XII: 
evada.- 1, 201 1,1 1, 087 799 1, 169 1, 163 1, 062 781 Arizona... ..........- 83.7 3.8 
Oregon... _---- 13,651 | 12,432] 11,756 | 11,234] 13,098] 12,068] 11,294 10, 793 California - - - 2,051.3 9.1 
Washing 35,453 | 33,792 | 29,451 | 30,503 | 34,256 | 32,473 | 28,454 | 29,428 Nevada .......--...- 29.5 4.6 
Regions UL and XIV: Oregon ----------.--- 285.4 4.9 
ED cuxddebcacadgtadctunae 659 650 684 741 619 603 643 687 Washington....-.--- 29, 546 504.0 5.9 
SERS 5 MEINE 338 501 561 618 246 79 324 291 
1 Estimated number of continued claims for unem- 
ployment in week in which the 8th of the month falls. 
1The number of individuals is assumed to be 2 Includes estimate for New York. 2 Represents workers in covered employment in 
identical with the number of weeks compensated, 3 Data not available. the pay period of each type (weekly, semimonthly, 
which may result in a slight overstatement. 


te.) ending nearest the 15th of the month. 
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Social Security 





West Virginia reported decreases of 
13,400 and 10,800, respectively. 
Unemployment during the week 
ended April 12, as represented by the 
ratio of continued claims to covered 
employment, was 4.0 percent. The 
national average has varied very little 
during 1947, amounting to 4.0 or 4.1 
percent for each of the 4 months. In 
10 States, however, this ratio fluctu- 
ated during April as much as a full 
percentage point. In Rhode Island, it 
jumped from 4.0 to 6.9 percent, and 
in Maine, from 5.5 to 6.5 percent, 
largely as a result of the beginning of 


new benefit years, with the corre- 
sponding increase in continued claims. 
Six of the 9 States beginning new 
benefit years in the first part of April 
showed an increase in their unem- 
ployment ratios. On the other hand, 
7 States—Delaware, Idaho, Montana, 
North Dakota, Oregon, Utah, and 
Washington—showed declines of a 
full percentage point or more. Out- 
standing among these were the de- 
clines from 5.0 to 3.0 percent in North 
Dakota and from 8.1 to 5.9 percent in 
Washington. In all, 36 States had 
smaller ratios for April than for 


March. California’s 9.1 percent was 
the highest in the Nation and was fol- 
lowed by 6.9 percent in Rhode Island, 
6.5 percent in Maine, and 6.4 percent 
in Tennessee. 

Although the total amount of bene- 
fits paid in the country as a whole 
during April was only $24,000 above 
the March level, sizable changes were 
reported by individual States. Wash- 
ington reported a decline of nearly a 
million ($989,900), and Illinois—de- 
spite the fact that it began a new 
benefit year on April 1—a decline of 
more than half a million ($555,000). 


Table 7.—Initial interstate claims, by liable and selected agent State, January-March 1947 


[Data reported by State agencies; corrected to Apr. 22, 1947] 















































Agent State ‘ 

Liable State " 
Total | Ala. |Ariz.| Ark.|Calif.| Fla.| Il. |Kans.| Ky. |Mass.|Mich.| Mo.| N.J.|N. Y.| Ohio | Okla.| Oreg.| Pa. |Tenn.| Tex. | Wash.| YW | él, 
2146, 582|2, 742/4, 132|4, 364|18, 773|7, 370|5, 250] 3, 114|3, 633] 3, 531| 4, 238|6, 742| 3, 732] 8, 594] 2,867] 4, 453] 3, 879|7, 638] 3, 102] 5, 143] 4, 978| 2, 430/35, 785 
=, 7 39 113} 179) 42 5 21 16 112 25 8 68 56 14 8 55 148 54 10 10 730 
796; 1 3 1 213 1 7 4 1 8 8 9 1 18 1 3 48 3 0 2 373 2 89 
1, 337 ae 65 569 14 44 14 12) 3 24 44 9 31 13 82 21 13 11 96 31 7 225 
al 886 9 34 , 155 5 50 24 14 4 39 98 8 8 6 88 1l 3 54 64 29 5 178 
_| 223,022) 166)1, 499)1, 492)_____- 345) 806 543) 121 233 500}1, 792 181} 1,002 289) 1, 763) 1,870) 404 260} 2,106) 1,700 94) 5, 847 
1, 440 ll 61 34 430 7 34 65 8 10 19} 108 7 29 6 80 53 ll 6 55 75 6 325 
23, 685 9 37 5 213} 317 17 9 8 420 50 8 101} 1, 207 20 6 29) 416 9 17 16 750 
659 6 2 1 13 38 4 0 2) 10 2 2 49 37 3 1 1} 221 5 2) 1 37 222 
1, 586) 22 6 6 113 95 23 7 9 32 43 23 51 250 35 6 4| 203 32) 28) 9 58 531 
2741] 312} 25] 19| 196..| 59| 7] 36] 92 73} 241 135] 459| 75| 23; 71 164) 106 55] 16] 24| +834 
1,811] 379 10 2 13} 270 44 6 15 35 78 12 46 151 66 1 0 81 143 31 12 9 407 
139 2 1 0 64 2 3 0 0 2 1 5 1 19 0 2 4 6 1 3 9 2 12 
771 0 15 10 121 1 9 10 6 2 0 19 0 2 1 20 113 2 3 10 272 0 155 
29,339] 157] 337) 304] 2,003) 360)___-_- 145; 261 84 619} 766 64 312) 193 126 100} 143 355 256 224 48) 2, 480 
3, 350 35} 107) 101 318} 111) 576 26| 797 12 202} 122 7 79 172 41 18 44 184 76 40 26 256 
994 0 21 17 216 7| 134 32}. 5 3 14; 150 2 10 6 15 20 3 9 24 57 0 249 
23, 180 3 43} 203 357 11 | es 9 6 25/1, 464 6 11 6 409 57 15 12 95 90 13 302 
1, 054 17 14 12 59 28 89 6}... 2 57 15 9 14 80 10 4 15 98 20 8 115 382 
1, 330 54 23 28 83 40 7 8 a 5 41 36 13 65 18 5 12) 25 41 264 35 4 449 
607} 2 of 1| 33] ao) at of o}| 175) «1] of) 67] 4s} Cot) ClCH CO 6| | 281 
22,695) 12} 6 6] 52 711 13; 4| 36] 231 17] 6] 44] 194] 36, 5] 2 7 42} 191 10) 485] 841 
3, 174 12 37 13 488) 379 46 6 ee 37 ll 75 479 32 19 9 86 13 36 25 6| 1, 356 
5,737} 123} 211] 253} 928) 404| 402}  31| 471|25|---...| 310| 40] 251| 226, 51/ 51| 248] 460| 166] 71| 124| 891 
21,210 3 27 7 249 18 62 21 4 6 51 19 4 36 10 ll 55 ll 0 22) 167 0 423 
930| 120} 8| 93| 961 251 76 9 7 | 47] 49} 2] 22] 12) 14) sl 16 64] 44] 12] 11 208 
5,411] 15] 107] 416] 904 76| 842) 1,402] 66] 17| 132|____- 6} 117; 57| 208] 58} 45| 106] 144 124] 23] 546 
466, Of 8 2 se 2 of’ 2 of vn 3 Bs) 61} lO a Sol 12} oof) US] (1ns]) on 151 
936, 6] 201 16 230] 7} 25) sai af af ail 94 2} 10} ai} 25] 41] 12} 5} 28} Sat ~Ss} 03 
950] 3] 156, 13] 431] 4! gf 4) 4) 7 7] 24 67] olla} (i9} ol S|) lO4}) (e] Sa] 
70) +1, 3| Of 20 2a 4 «of of 444) af of of 3e06|6k}lhCU8}lhCUCklhUlClCU 2) Ol (164 
5,704] 43] 100/ 27] 497| 752| 81) 13] 30} 151] 83) 72)____.- 943; 94/ 18]  27|1,404} 118] 61/ 19} ~—«66| (1,105 
6511 3 48; 27] 213; 3] 14 3! 2 3] tol 2) of 2 5} 7} 5] 6 sf 102) wl 4 ’ 7 
213,193] 140] 285] 81] 2, 273/2,363| 336/  40| 77| 618! 401| 121) 1,243|______ 270| 65| 44/1, 9091 76] «222|~=«104| «1121/2361 
1,788} 38} 9| 4| 64! 711 131 6| 20| 35; 331 i1| 43] 202] 24 7 4! 1201 94] 36) 15] —«:18| 941 
216, 2 1| O| 34 a i) fs | a | rr re) i) sb | | rs | | | | rr 
25,737] 104] 168] 51/ 648] 316] 233] 26] 780| 44 +495 86] 49|-«-36g|____- 33} 20] 569] 306] 83] 61| 517] 778 
2,039] 11/ 103] 166] 572] 17| 56 209) 1) 4! 22] 186] 6| 27| a3|--..-| 49} 7} 131 2791 76 21 220 
3,632] 2i| 65| 150] 1,003} 20] 88} 66] 15| 8] 29] 192] 6] 45] + 11| i60)|_.___- 15} 25] 114| 682] 16] 901 
26,401] 39] 113) 24) 626] 4641 121;  23/ 65] 117| 210] 33] 1,303] 1,085/ 348} 46] 23|_____ 50| 76,  31|_—-271| 1,332 
1,298} 6] 5| 4! 1031 841 12} 1| 2) 682] 8] 2 Ty | | | ee © | 1 
12) 3 3| a 44 ul af 3f io} 12} 3} asi aml) 64} StS 4k}, tttsé 6| 2 347 
7) er) fs ri re | | | | a | | rr rr | rr | ey | | 
6901 19| 3] 190] 146] 183} 29] 448] 30| 275| 173] 421 102) 97] 46] 16|  6g|_____- 100; 23} ~~ 40| 1, 559 
60| 158] 350] 1,439] 48} 981 791 30] 19 76] 1301 19] 108; 43| 671; 44 43) 44j_.___- 85| 24] 1,353 
2| 28] 10) 255; 2 ga 13] 2 aw 4] 25} 3 10 66 617] 35] 6 64| | 44] SO] 28 
11 ‘2 of a 13] of of of sh of of 64 lg) 64th CklClU8lllCl 2} a} 143 
13} 5] 6] 56] 51) 27] | 33} 34 22] 13] 41! 203| 261 7} 3] 125] 70|  =7| ~=—«.10}-—«:195| «697 
39] 122! 252] 1,608| 38] 219] 126] 32) 32] 93| 341] 12} 156] 33] +184) 847/79] 48} -—247}____- _| 30] 2, 688 
17}. 35} oO} ' 45] 50] 20; 1) 148] 3] 52} 8} 17] ~«6s| +4433; ~«=5| = 55] 35] 18 ms 445 
2} 17] wi} 196} 20] 145) 7 31° 5! 189] 23/ 10| 231 10/ 10] 22] 15} 9| 25] sel 2} 212 
11 7 36 sel 2 ie 15) 3 Of 2 3s} 1} 6 6(62h})lUt 64a} 6s} 6} 6a} 8} 88] |B 04 




































































1 Represents all agent States with 2,311 claims or fewer in the quarter. 
? Includes 83 claims received from Canada: California, 9; Connecticut, 1; Illinois, 2; Kansas, 1; Maryland, 1; Minnesota, 4; New York, 53; Ohio, 1; Penn- 


Sylvania, 2; Washington, 8; Wisconsin, 1. 
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In Region XI, all States but Montana 
reported declines of 20 percent or 
more; in Colorado, benefit payments 
were about half those in March. Par- 
tially offsetting these declines were 
the increases of $910,300 in California 
and $380,800 in Massachusetts. North 


Veterans’ Unemployment Allow- 
ances 


Payments for veterans’ unemploy- 
ment allowances dropped to $78.8 
million in April—11.5 percent less 
than in March and, except for No- 


same time the Bureau of the Census 
reported a rise in employment of 
veterans slightly larger than the rela- 
tive increase in the number of veter- 
ans in the labor force. 

Initial claims dropped 6 percent to 
372,828—the smallest number of such 


Carolina’s total of $556,100 was about 
a third above the March payments. 


vember 1946, lower than for any 
month since December 1945. At the 


claims filed in any month since Oc- 
tober 1945. Declines occurred in 





Table 9.—Claims 




















































































Table 8.—Interstate claims received, weeks compensated by and payments for veterans’ unemployment 
interstate payments, and amount of interstate benefit payments, allowances, April 1947 
by liable State, March 1947 
[Data reported by State agencies; corrected to Apr. 22, 1947] 4 Initial | ee ‘isin 
mens claims | claims peusated 
: : Initial Continued Weeks . _ 
a ) 2 lees Total 1___..........-.-- | 372,828 | 3,913,063 | 3,957, 090 | $78, 806, 349 
Toe | Women| Tele Women) aes ph = a ae 6, 817 74, 292 72,370 | 1, 443, 675 
aber ik ‘ i | | (See 217 2, 510 2, 344 * = 
57 | 5 fa les eet= 3, 026 18, 284 17, 200 42, 
ome... Bre 8 | TA SO 067, OF | 187, ST [ee OF |$4, 395, 460 Arkansas____..______.____- 4, 532 60, 283 65, 786 1, 312, 962 
Region I: Calitnia. Bea csccan ade 36, 078 341, 423 322, - 6, = - 
Oatin 5. $:1-3.°.4.3, 1, 387 495 | 8,681| 2,900] 5,826] 122,461 a eS ee 2, 827 , 303 24, 4 5, 
Males 221 79 | 1,073 395 914 13, 432 Connecticut --............- 4, 140 24, 603 26, 445 525, 289 
Mass.._. 2 945 450 | 4,778 2,209 | 3,177 67, 976 Delaware. -_.__.--_- ae: 586 7, 789 7,7 152, 662 
|S SSR 206 97} 1,400 594 | 1,072 14, 174 District of Columbia___--.- 917 22, 081 21, 495 427, 812 
; ) oe 353 155| 2,714] 1,050| 2,428 40, 495 i ae 9, 770 73, 208 71,291 | 1,422,592 
Lala naidvidnaiedinebain 4 77 £ 
mA II-III: " ™ ey - _ ines Georgia 7, 481 77, 282 75, 998 1, 516, 814 
a 168 55 | 1,166 336 732 11, 634 Hawaii-- 323 2, 028 2, 008 39, 985 
ras ee 1, 651 703 | 13,480 | 5,409 | 9,866 | 194,255 Idaho. _ 453 9, 411 9,081 | |, 180, 686 
N. Y.. _...-| 3,819 1, 856 | 38, 061 i 29, 708 575, 704 Tilinois__ 16, 168 149, 901 143, 523 2, 849, 034 
ee 1, 959 672 | 12,714 | 4,165] 8,221 146, 159 Indiana 9, 926 49, 051 48, 888 969, 434 
Region IV: Iowa 2A OES SS 2, 676 27, 708 25, 997 515, 142 
Dist. of Col_.....--- 538 272| 3,051 1,701 | 2,277 40, 291 | Saas 3, 616 36, 698 37, 345 740, 764 
Md 233 | 10,014 | 3,358] 6,318 122, 186 i ee. 6, 491 89, 144 84, 168 1, 679, 450 
255 | 4,178 2,283 | 2,700 31, 578 i, 6, 671 53, 723 101, 680 2, 025, 119 
225} 4,451| 1,548] 3,068 41, 625 ES 3, 050 41, 701 39, 393 83, 106 
oo “| a — M ee 2, 469 40, 564 39, 424 A = 4 
113 | 3,261 1, 431 1, 834 21, 104 I Aassachusetts _- Sakeitbeiakieicas all 13, 089 168, 218 163, 528 » 253, 
537 | 11 746 3,451 | 6, 430 122, 863 ee 14, 165 124, 041 129, 134 2, 570, 235 
515 | 12.428} 3,888] 6,761 127 014 TS 5, 162 80, 699 84,172 | 1,671,375 
: ; ; : M eae 3, 485 33, $12 30, 1 ~ ; ae = 
349 | 31,117 | 12,668 | 18,173 340, 330 i. ee 12, 556 125, 47: 124, 137 , 467, 22 
a sy 922 1,311 ? 129 38, 281 See 1, 118 12, 052 12, 305 245, 219 
116 | 1,452 ” 600 672 12, 081 i 1,114 11, 824 12, 244 241, 159 
i : 1. hla maine 517 3, 351 3,171 63, 093 
17 3, 093 883 1, 818 q New Hampshire -__-.------ 1, 806 15, 804 12, 693 251, 438 
52 ; Ly 2, 841 39, 17 
= : = 7 PI ? 4 > eS New Jersey__........-.-.-- 13, 205 161, 633 151, 702 3, 027, 432 
61| 1,903 "695 | 1,212 15, 871 INOW DamiieOs....5.-...-- 1, 881 18, 418 20, 039 399, 182 
75| 1,146 465 613 9, 079 i. Oa eit 70, 950 480, 330 474, 554 9, 450, 646 
380 | 9,325| 3,279] 6,443 87, 414 North Carolina___...-.---- 6, 287 52, 873 53, 595 1, 066, 441 
, ’ ‘ y North Dakota.__....-...-- 343 6, 767 7, 306 - oe 
1, 004 15, 224 _ 2 See eee 10, 421 132, 294 131, 448 , 61 
170 r 340 149 1, 218 18, 893 ORM «258. 5, 496 79, 348 85,725 | 1,709,011 
106 | 1809 722| 1.172 18, 187 Oregon. --.__._____--- 4, 278 27, 397 26, 423 524, 341 
20 ” 395 96 ” 980 4, 830 Pennsylvania 27, 125 435, 931 456, 487 9, 115, 576 
29 293 88 199 2, 644 | ee 1, 398 44, 397 43, 014 859, 243 
1, 454 19, 924 Rhode Island ._...........- 2,111 34, 466 34, 017 678, 446 
= % ~ 2 Le 5, 306 77, 693 South Carolina __....-.-... 3, 972 30, 509 54,737 | 1,092, 253 
784 | 13,291 7.056 | 7,099 120, 563 South Dakota_-__-.-.....-- 553 10, 339 11, 401 226, 909 
263 | 3,085| 1.256] 2.067 33, 366 ‘ae 6, 293 120, 117 118,750 | 2,370, 675 
‘ ; ‘ ; Nn se se “ 12, 815 207, 835 206, 709 4, 119, = 
7 | aE 1, 511 9, 922 10, 313 : 
| fael “anil “see = = REISE: 901 6. 769 6, 741 133, 001 
ek RN 1, 385 535 | 8,302| 2636] 4,382 65, 318 | eae 4, 659 59, 973 2,829 | 1, 247, 964 
Region XI: , : ’ Waeshingtes..............-..- 4, 934 48, 343 48, 694 965, 280 
Colo 441 198 | 2,086 814] 1,117 15, 475 West Virgin... ......-< 7, 293 102, 667 102, 089 2, 034, 973 
Idaho 172 55 | 1.914 429 | 1.035 17, 321 Wee = 2)... 4, 786 37, 399 36, 610 724, 987 
Mont 154 25 | 1,028 304| 732 : Weems 370 3, 078 3, 450 68, 204 
al 228 85 1,891 664 1, 445 34, 112 
Region XII: - os); + ” - 7 1 Represents activities under provisions of title V of the Servicemen’s Read- 
eee 447 173 | 1,752 61 1, 232 17, 458 justment Act of 1944; excludes data for self-employed veterans. 
Calif.....----------- 4, 2, 886 | 55, 140 22, 612 | 44, 113 838, ja Source: Data reported to the Readjustment Allowance Service, Veterans 
Nev_.-...---------- 318 1,729 1, pes Administration, by unemployment compensation agencies in 48 States, the 
Wath paenernT 564 237 | 8, 164 3,001 | 5,974 p 581 District of Columbia, Alaska, and Hawaii, and by the Veterans Adminis- 
thames x 1, 636 687 | 27,830 | 11,044 | 29,115 71, 68 tration for Puerto Rico. 
Alaska SEE aD Cn 197 19 1, 362 207 841 18, 870 
ae 42 ll 492 112 383 8, 630 
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all but 13 States, and in 34 States the 
percentage declines were larger than 
the national average. A change in 
administrative procedure was respon- 
sible for the apparent increase of 78 
percent in Maryland, where hereto- 
fore additional claims were reported 
as continued rather than as initial 
claims. 

Continued claims dropped 11.5 
percent. All States but five—Alaska, 
Florida, Mississippi, New Hampshire, 
and Vermont—shared in the decline. 


Table 10.—Nonfarm placements by State, 



























April 1947 
U.S. Employment Serv- | , Vet- 
ice region and State Total e omen) orans ! 
eee a ee 418, 939 a0, 267 | 156, 454 
Region I: 
Connecticut--__--.-...-- 6,974 | 2,540 2, 297 
eee 3, 004 | 743 1,141 
Massachusetts... _._..- 8,080} 3,036] 3,235 
New Hampshire___ 1, 672 | 494 5 
Rhode Island__.__- -| 2,502 | 1,262 741 
LS ea 1, 054 | 197 557 
Region II: | 
ew work. --> 51,111 | 28,524 | 10,880 
Region III: | 
eerare 03. ..-...... 960 | 350 366 
New Jersey............- 10,442 | 4,784 3, 258 
Pennsylvania.__....____- 18, 411 | 6, 657 7, 723 
Region IV: | 
District of Columbia__-} 3,526 | 1,402 1, 057 
Maryland_____......__- | 4,881 | 1,096 | 2,028 
North Carolina__..____- | 8,849 | 2,464 3, 549 
Waele... 6,639 | 1,998] 2,466 
West Virginia_________- 2, 903 | 955 1, 087 
Region V: | 
oe 3, 108 | 3 1, 251 
aiiobigan =... J... 13,343 | 2,491 6, 290 
_ rare ---| 26,125 | 7,388} 9, 035 
Region VI: | 
SS Se NESE oee 12,440 | 3,607 5,310 
OS ae eae 8,542 | 2,472 3, 277 
i S| ees 8,228 | 2,234 3, 771 
Region VII: | | 
eS ee 13,822 | 3,377 4, 737 
a ee 11,630 | 4,140 4, 185 
SS eee 8,257 | 2,333 2,910 
Mississippi_--.-...-___- 5,981 | 1,588 2, 348 
South Carolina____.___- 6,060 | 1,405 2, 204 
emmesses .............- 10,081 | 2,878 3, 798 
Region, VIII: | 
ea ees | 6,410 | 1,258 3, 428 
Minnesota__- ---| 8,802 1,683 | 4,056 
Nebraska_____.-- | 3,884 | 620 | 1,714 
North Dakota___-_-.__-| 1,392 | 329 614 
South Dakota____--___-. 1, 432 259 | 731 
Region IX: | 
Arkansas | 1,829 1,915 
Kansas | 1,274 2, 753 
Missouri - _- | 2,550 3, 154 
Oklahoma | 1,859 3, 306 
Region X: | 
SS ee 7 | 1,287 1, 649 
3| 359] 1,218 
| 8,503 13, 380 
Region XI: | 
LS  neeee, - 5,275 | 756 2, 438 
ea Reena aemaeeng 3, 336 412 1, 649 
NR Spe ous oe 2, 279 277 1, 213 
lS eee 2, 698 462 1, 362 
EEE 887 122 468 
Region XII: 
SRST ae re 9% 887 1, 334 
California... j 11, 019 12, 841 
Nevada_- --- a 655 657 
OS ee eee , 285 1, 302 3, 260 
Washington 1, 267 3, 038 

















1 Represents placements of veterans of all wars. 


Source: Department of Labor, U. S. Employment 
Service. 





Nonfarm Placements 


Nonfarm placements rose 7 percent 
in April to a total of 419,000. Forty 
States reported more placements than 
in March, and 9—Arkansas, Connect- 
icut, Florida, Illinois, Louisiana, 
Maine, New York, North Carolina, 
and Wisconsin—reported declines. In 
7 of the 9 States the decreases were 
less than 7 percent; in Wisconsin, 
however, they were 13.3 percent and 
in Maine, 15.5 percent. During the 
month the same number of persons— 
about 48.8 million—were employed in 
nonagricultural work as in March, ac- 


_cording to the Bureau of the Census. 


Veterans’ placements totaled 156,- 
500, 11 percent more than in March. 
Forty-three States shared in the in- 
crease, while 6—Arkansas, Connecti- 
cut, Florida, Illinois, Louisiana, and 
Wisconsin—reported decreases. These 
6 States were also in the group re- 
porting fewer nonfarm placements. 
In Maine, New York, and North Caro- 
lina, on the other hand, veterans’ 
placements increased while total non- 
farm placements declined. 

Placements of women declined 2.5 
percent for the country as a whole. 
Among the States, about the same 
number reported increases over the 
preceding month as reported de- 
creases, 24 and 25 respectively. 





Old-Age and Survivors Insurance 


Characteristics of Persons Awarded 
Primary Benefits in 1946 


During 1946, primary benefit awards 
were processed for 259,000 persons, 
a record number (table 1). Of these, 
only 15 percent attained age 65 dur- 
ing the year of award. This propor- 
tion was 2 percentage points lower 
than that in 1940, despite the fact 
that by that year a. relatively large 
number went to persons whose cov- 
ered employment was terminated be- 
fore monthly benefits first became 
payable in January 1940. In the 
awards of 1941-43, more than 20 
percent of the primary beneficiaries 
attained age 65 in the year of award. 


This proportion decreased in subse- 
quent years as workers who had re- 
mained in or returned to covered 
employment after age 65 were un- 
able to hold their wartime jobs and 
filed for benefits. More than two- 
fifths of the persons awarded primary 
benefits in 1946 were 70 years of age 
or over. Since women generally re- 
tire at younger ages than men, in 
each year’s awards the percentage of 
primary beneficiaries attaining age 65 
in the year of award was higher for 
women than for men. In the 1946 
awards the proportions were 21 per- 
cent for women and 15 percent for 
men. 


Table 1.—Number and average monthly amount of primary benefits awarded in 1946, 
by sex and age of beneficiary 














Total Male Female 

Age! Average Average Average 

Number monthly Number monthly Number monthly 

amount amount amount 
| RS Tee See 258, 980 $25. 42 231, 319 $26. 08 27, 661 $19. 89 
40, 102 28. 97 34, 401 30. 11 5, 701 22. 08 
36, 204 27.78 31, 810 28. 64 4, 394 21.62 
28, 415 26. 88 25, 362 27. 63 3, 053 20. 63 
26, 280 25. 83 23, 479 26. 58 2, 801 19. 50 
22, 671 24. 63 20, 262 25. 29 2, 409 19.12 
21, 118 24. 02 18, 946 24.7 2,172 18. 07 
17, 125 22. 84 15, 421 23. 43 1, 704 17. 54 
13, 927 22. 58 12, 561 23.16 1, 366 17.23 
ERS Rance a eee nt ere Te 11, 328 22. 58 10, 290 23. 09 1, 038 17. 49 
ER ES ae eee eae 10, 184 22. 61 9, 368 23. 07 17.37 
ee ee re 25, 343 22. 72 23, 505 23. 06 1, 838 18. 35 
CONES 5 cao ccecccnctkce ks 6, 283 22. 36 5, 914 22. 61 369 18.33 


























1 Age at birthday in 1946, 
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Less than 11 percent of the primary 
benefits were awarded to women. 
From 11 percent in 1940 the propor- 
tion of awards to women increased to 
almost 14 percent in 1943 and then de- 
clined to less than 11 percent in 1945 
and 1946. 

The average primary benefit 
awarded in 1946 was $25.42, as com- 
pared with $25.11 in 1945. In general, 
the average declines with advance in 
age of the worker filing for benefits, 
since the older workers are more likely 
to qualify for lower benefit amounts 
because of intermittent employment. 
The 1946 amendments and the regula- 
tions written under them specify that 
benefits are to be computed as of the 
date of application, the quarter in 
which the applicant is first eligible, 
and every March 31 between these 
dates. Since the benefit payable is the 


highest of the amounts so computed, 
unemployment after age 65 will no 
longer affect the level of benefits so 
seriously. 


The average primary benefit award 
for women in 1946 was $6 less than 
that for men; the difference decreased 
generally as the beneficiaries advanced 
in age. 


Monthly Benefits in Current-Pay- 
ment Status, April 1947 


At the end of April, monthly bene- 
fits were in current-payment status 
for almost 1.8 million beneficiaries 
whose monthly benefits totaled $33.8 
million (table 2). 

Monthly benefits were awarded to 
52,200 persons during April, more 
than in any other month since May 


1946 and an increase of 18 percent 
over the March number. All types of 
benefits shared in this increase; the 
greatest proportionate increase was 
in awards of survivor benefits, which 
result in large measure from deaths 
in the winter months, when death 
rates are highest. For both widow’s 
and parent’s benefits, more awards 
were processed than in any previous 
month. 

During April, 266 awards were proc- 
essed for survivors of workers who had 
credits under both the railroad and 
the old-age and survivors insurance 
systems. An additional 35 persons 
had their benefits recomputed to take 
into account the deceased workers’ 
earnings in railroad employment. 

Monthly benefit certifications in 
April totaled $36.7 million and lump- 
sum payments, $3.0 million. 


Table 2.—Montbly benefits in current-payment status ' at the end of the month, by type of benefit and month, April 1946-April 1947, 
and monthly benefit actions, by type of benefit, April 1947 


[Amounts in thousands; data corrected to May 15, 1947] 









































Total Primary Wife’s Child’s Widow’s Widow’s current Parent’s 
Item é 5 ; ‘ ° I i 

a Amount — Amount —= Amount — Amount —_ Amount — Amount — Amount 

Monthly benefits in current- 

payment status at end of 

month: 
DS ivi cctcnncanteibecte 1, 441, 074/$26. 976. 7| 600, 759|$14, 657.3) 183, 570) $2, 368.3) 419, 153) $5, 236.3] 104, 035) $2,101.2| 126,989) $2, 527.9 6, 568 $85.7 
EEE _}1, 474, 015} 27, 633.1] 617, 562) 15, 076.0) 188,668) 2.435.3] 426,141) 5,324.1) 107,254) 2,166.2) 127,756) 2,544.8 6, 634 86.6 
eae _}1, 502, 085} 28, 210.8] 632, 038) 15, 443.3) 193,241] 2,496.6] 431,202] 5,391.2} 110,168) 2,225.9) 128,688) 2,565.8 6, 748 88.1 
(See 1, 527, 880} 28, 771.9} 646,996) 15, 833.0} 197,947] 2,560.1) 433,533) 5,420.1) 113,092) 2,284.5) 129,437] 2,584.2 6, 875 90.0 
August.......... 1, 553, 914] 29, 326.1] 661,781] 16,212.6) 202,930) 2,627.8) 436,144) 5,450.5) 116,213) 2,347.9) 129,882) 2,596.1 6, 964 91.1 
September 1, 579, 112) 29, 825.5] 673,438) 16, 509.0) 206,794) 2,679.7} 442,905) 5,541.6) 118,839) 2,400.7) 130,070) 2,601.9 7, 066 92.6 
Ootebet.......... 1, 606, 412] 30, 374.1] 685, 626) 16, 825.8} 210,622) 2,733.3) 451,489] 5,661.8} 121,951] 2,464.0) 129,520) 2,594.6 7, 204 94.5 
November 1, 626, 693] 30, 777.8] 695, 132) 17,063.3) 213,725) 2,775.0) 457,120) 5,741.6) 124,451) 2,515.0} 128,965) 2, 587.0 7, 300 95.8 
December 1, 642, 299} 31, 080.8} 701, 705) 17, 229.6) 215,984) 2,804.9) 461,756) 5,804.0) 127,046) 2,568.3) 128,410) 2,576.8 7, 398) 97.3 
+ a 1, 672, 301] 3i, 694.8] 717,570) 17,625.3) 220,757) 2,868.3) 467,532) 5,882.2) 130,017) 2,629.1) 128,959) 2,591.6 7, 466 98.3 
February 1, 708, 848} 32, 467.2) 737,315) 18, 134.1] 227,003; 2,953.4) 473,908) 5,971.4) 133,043) 2,692.5) 129,908) 2,614.5 7, 671 101.2 
March.-_....- 1, 738, 841} 33,.099.1} 753,091] 18, 540.2) 231,587) 3,015.5) 479,946) 6,057.4) 135,634) 2,746.6] 130,668) 2,634.6 7,915 104.7 
TE ck cnrettn sake cccus 1,771, 609) 33, 769.7) 767, 780) 18,922.3) 236,341) 3,080.2) 487,755) 6,165.8) 139,357] 2,823.6) 132,079] 2,667.9 8, 288 110.0 
Monthly benefit actions, j 
April 1947: 

In force? beginning of 
ee ee 1, 958, 906] 37, 731.5) 869,457) 21,501.6) 260,335) 3,396.9] 507,932) 6,401.3) 137,873) 2,790.7) 175,296) 3,535.0 8, 013 106.0 
Benefits awarded in month 52,174} 1,044.0 22, 919 585. 9 8, 417 111.2 11, 736 158. 0 4, 426 90. 8 4, 248 2.1 428 5.9 
Entitlements terminated 3_ 15, 586 289. 6 5, 680 138. 4 2, 827 35.8 3, 902 51.4 622 12.2 2, 501 51.0 54 PY 
Net adjustment 4. __...-_.- —196 10.7 —73 6.4 —12| 1.1 —121 1.5 1 % 7 1.5 2 on 
In force end of month------ 1, 995, 298} 38, 496.6) 886, 623) 21,955.6) 265, sa 3,473.3) 515,645) 6,509.4) 141,678) 2,869.4) 177,050) 3, 577.6 8, 389 111.3 























1 Benefit in current-payment status is subject to no deduction or only to deduc- 
tion of fixed amount which is less than current month’s benefit. 

2 Represents total benefits awarded (including benefits in current, deferred, 
and conditional-payment status) after adjustment for subsequent changes in 
number and amount of benefits (see footnote 4) and terminations (see footnote 
3), cumulative from January 1940. 


3 Benefit is terminated when a beneficiary dies or loses entitlement to a benefit 
for some other reason. : 

4 Adjustments result from operation of maximum and minimum provisions, 
recomputations, and administrative actions. 
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Public Asststance 


Living Arrangements and 
Physical Condition of Aged 
Recipients, 21 States 


The Social Security Act authorizes 
Federal participation in assistance 
payments to any aged needy person 
except one living in a public institu- 
tion. The intent of Congress in en- 
acting this provision was twofold: 
to discourage the use of the public 
almshouse as a means of caring for 
needy old people, and to enable them 
to choose their own living arrange- 
ments. Many factors, of course, in- 
fluence a recipient of old-age assist- 
ance in his choice of living arrange- 
ments. Among them are his physical 
condition, family ties, income, and the 
availability of living quarters of vari- 
ous types. 

To determine how the recipients of 
old-age assistance were living and 
how their physical condition affected 
their living arrangements, 21 State 
public assistance agencies in a month 
of 1944 collected information on a 


Table 1.—Living arrangements of recipients of old-age assistance 
in 21 States in a month of 1944 


sample basis on the living arrange- 
ments and physical condition of their 
recipients as a part of a special study 
developed by the Bureau of Public 
Assistance of the Social Security Ad- 
ministration... The sample data have 
been weighted to give each State its 
proper representation in the combined 
data for the 21 States, which had ap- 
proximately 900,000 recipients on the 
rolls at the time the study was made. 


Living Arrangements 


For the purpose of the study, a home 
was defined as a house, apartment, 
room, or other living unit with cook- 
ing facilities. A recipient was con- 
sidered to be living in his own home 
if he was in charge of the establish- 
ment or shared this responsibility 
with his spouse or other persons. 

In the 21 States, 70 percent of tlie 
recipients were living in their own 
homes, 25 percent in the homes of 


1See Public Assistance Report No. 9, 
Preliminary Tables on Incomes and Liv- 
ing Arrangements of Recipients of Old- 
Age Assistance in 21 States, 1944. 





Percent of recipients living in !— 


relatives or nonrelatives, and 5 per- 
cent in boarding or nursing homes, 
private institutions, or other places 
(table 1). 

About 28 percent of the recipients 
were living alone in their own homes. 
The proportions, however, varied 
greatly among the States—from 16 
percent in North Carolina to 49 per- 
cent in Montana. Almost 42 percent 
of the recipients lived in their own 
homes with spouse only, with spouse 
and others, and some with others 
without spouse. In the District of 
Columbia, 25 percent of all recipients 
were living in their own establishment 
with other persons; in Oklahoma, 55 
percent of the recipients had such 
arrangements. 

Striking differences are to be found 
in the extent to which recipients in 
the various States were living in the 
homes of other persons, including sons 
and daughters, other relatives, and 
nonrelated persons. In North Caro- 
lina, 48 percent of the persons on the 
old-age assistance rolls lived in fam- 
ily homes that were not their own 
establishments. In contrast, only 15 
percent of Montana’s recipients lived 
in family homes other than their own. 

In the several States, great varia- 


Table 2.—Physical condition of recipients of old-age assistance 
in 20 States in a month of 1944 








States ranked in order | Num- 
of percent of recipi- | ber of 


Own home 





























ents living in own | recipi- 
home ents With 
Vit 

Total | Alone others 

Total, 21 States___|903, 242 69. 9) 28. 2 41.7 
New Mexico---------- 5,345) 82.4) 34.3) 48.1 
Oklahoma. --_-____--_-- 76,725} 80.5) 25.7) 54.8) 
Montana-_-__..._._.--- 11,326) 79.3) 48.5) 30.8 
i 28,275) 79.1 38.5) 40.6 
memont............-- 102, 842 78.4 27.7 50.6 
OS See 157, 200 76.9 38.0 38.8 
West Virginia___._____| 18, 450 76.9 33.3 43.7 
Michigan--_.........--| $5,580] 69:2) 25.3) 43.8 
Minnesota. -.......---- 56,380} 67.5) 25.3) 42.2 
Seidl eaten 125,925) 66.9) 27.0) 40.0 
North Dakota.-_____-- 8,768) 64.2) 25.6) 38.6 
Massachusetts _-..--__. 76,460} 62.9) 26.6) 36.3 
Rhode Island -__--_- ----| 7,000) 62.3) 28.7) 33.6 
New Hampshire____-_- 6,384; 62.0) 26.4) 35.6 
District of Columbia__| 2,733) 60.2) 34.7) 25.4 
_ Sa 15, 140 58.3 21.5 36.8 
Tennessee____.........| 37,950) 56.6 17.5} 39.0 
a 15, 872 56. 6 22.6 34.0 
Tan... .....-.-.- 5, 227 55.6 21.3 34.3 
Mississippi. _...-. _-- 26,280| 53.9} 20.2) 33.6 
North Carolina-___-.--. 33, 380 50.8 15. 6) 35.1 


























1 For total and California, excludes 480 recipients whose living arrangements 
were unknown. 
2 Less than 0.05 percent. 










Percentage distribution of 
recipients 1— 
Board- . 
Home} ing or St p — Number Requiring con- 
My ates ranked in order of recipients : 
A momirge Other able to care for self of re- siderable care from 
other — places cipients —-> others 
per- | private care for 
sons | institu- self 
tion Not Bed- 
bedridden] ridden 
25.0 3.6 1.5 
Total, 20 States 2............- 891, 916 84.5 12.7 2.8 
15.6 1.4 6 
16.7 21 ot LC a ae ee 5, 345 89.7 6.9 3.4 
14.8 5.9) (2) a ares 56, 380 89.4 rhe 2.9 
16.2 4.0 ¥ Lae --| 157, 200 88.5 9.8 7 
7.7 2.8 1.1 District of Columbia___-__-- es 2, 733 86.3 11.8 1.9 
19.8 2.9) 5 Filiode Jaan... occ nnaus ss 7, 000 86. 1 12.1 1.8 
20.3 ay 4 i: Diiciigin.................. --| 85,580 85.9 11.9 2.2 
25. 2 3.1 2.6 es --| 125, 925 84.7 12.5 2.8 
23.9 5.4 3.2 Massachusetts____. a 76, 460 84. 5 11.9 3.6 
27.2 4.1 1.9 eee ~_ 28, 275 84.4 12.8 2.8 
INOW SISMDANING. «.. . ican cise conten: , 384 84.1 12.8 3.1 
25.3 7.9) 2.5 
26.7 7.4 3.0 nO SE eS SIE ae BP 76, 725 83.9 13.2 2.9 
26.5 6.8 4.4 Missouri___.___-- 102, 842 83.3 14.1 2.6 
25.1 10.8 2.3 West Virginia___. oes 18, 450 81.7 14.9 3.4 
29. 2) 3.8 6.8 Vermont.__._-.-_- inn 5, 227 81.5 15.9 2.6 
33.8 7.4 .6 > nega i a 37, 950 79.5 16.7 3.8 
41.5 1.2 By aoa ue 15, 140 79.4 16.5 4.1 
40.3) 2.1 A North Dakota--__- a 8, 768 79.4 17.0 3.6 
37.5 6.5 4 en val 15, 872 78.2 17.8 4.0 
45.8 2 2 North Carolina_-__- 33, 380 77.8 18.4 3.8 
47.6 6 8 ae ae , 280 77.6 19.0 3.4 




















1 Excludes 5,181 recipients whose physical condition was unknown, 
2 Excludes Montana; data not available, 
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tions exist also in the proportions of 
recipients living in boarding or nurs- 
ing homes or in private institutions. 
Nearly 11 percent of the recipients in 
New Hampshire had such arrange- 
ments. In North Carolina and Missis- 
sippi, on the other hand, considerably 


less than 1 percent were living in, 


sheltered homes. The prohibition in 
the Federal act against Federal par- 
ticipation in payments to a person re- 
siding in a public institution has en- 
couraged an increase in the number 
of commercial boarding and nursing 
homes for old people when accommo- 
dations in private institutions are 
limited. These homes often are not 
subject to supervision or licensing and 
in some instances supply a poor qual- 
ity of care. 

Somewhat less than 2 percent of the 
recipients in the 21 States were living 
in places other than family homes or 
sheltered homes. In the District of 
Columbia, which is entirely urban, 7 
percent of the recipients lived in 
“other places.” These recipients are 
described by the Board of Public Wel- 
fare of the District of Columbia as 
persons who rent a room and eat their 
meals in lunchrooms or restaurants.’ 


Physical Condition 


According to the reports almost 85 
percent of the recipients were able to 
care for themselves—that is, they 
could dress, eat, and move about the 
house without assistance. Almost 16 
percent required considerable help 
from others; about 3 percent were 
confined to bed by illness or infirmity, 
and the other 13 percent needed sub- 
stantial help (table 2). Information 
on the physical condition of recipients 
was usually based on statements of 
the recipient or other member of the 
family or on the observation of the 
visitor, rather than on medical exam- 
ination. 


Some of the differences among 
States in the physical condition of 
recipients appear to be related in part 
to differences in the age composition 
of the case load. The effect of age 
on the physical condition of recipients 


2 District of Columbia Board of Public 
Welfare, Old Age Assistance, Characteris- 
tics and Resources of Recipients in the 
District of Columbia, July 1944 (Informa- 
tion Bulletin No. 9), June 1945, p. 4. 


Table 3.—Percentage distribution of recipients of old-age assistance with specified 
physical condition, by living arrangements, 19 States, in a month of 1944 





























Recipients with specified 
physical condition 1 

ie : we Requiring consider- 
Living arrangements of recipients fae. able 4 oo 

Plents | Able to others 

care for |__ es 
self 
Not bed- Bed- 
ridden ridden 
BT I icine akan cay akon cok dias Didbiiaadacw lu deccues 3 100.0 # 100.0 100.0 100.0 
In own establishment. _-_- 69.9 74.7 46.2 34.5 
ee 27.9 31.7 8.4 3.0 
With spouse only ---- iin 24.4 25. 7 18.6 12.5 
With others, with or without spouse -______- 17.5 17.2 19.1 19.0 
In home of— , | 

OE RIN i sb iciin a ehh tka oa Saeloas wen oan Guuaeek 15.8 13.3 28.9 
ES TB LE GF SIN ieee nae 5.9 5.4 8.7 :: H 
Be RS eee ee pe a Eee adits | 3.5 3.4 4.5 2.1 
8 as eg ol Bg 1.6 1.2 4.0 2.1 
PO EE I at Ee ER Pe I | 1.4 3 5.9 17. 4 
Mee UE IDO 352s os eo Soo seeks oak einen cnn | 5 -3 1.2 2. 9 
Pg a ee ee ee ee eR a | 1.5 1.5 .6 3. 1 














1 Excludes 5,122 recipients whose physical condi- 
tion was unknown. 

2 Excludes Montana, for which data on physical 
condition of recipients are not available, and New 
Hampshire, for which number of recipients in board- 
ing and nursing homes was not reported separately. 


is illustrated in a report of the Min- 
nesota agency.’ 


The older the recipients, the more 
likely they are to be physically in- 
capacitated. Nine out of every ten 
recipients under 75 years of age and 
eight out of every ten between 75 and 
80 are up and able to be about. Only 
about three in every ten past 90 years 
of age are in good enough physical 
condition to go about away from home 
without needing help. About six in 
every 100 recipients under 75 and 11 
in every 100 between 75 and 80 re- 
quire care from other persons. Al- 
most half of the recipients 90 years of 
age or older are unable to care for 
themselves. 


Living Arrangements Related to 
Physical Condition of Recip- 
tents 


As might be expected, in the group 
of recipients able to care for them- 
selves a larger proportion lived alone 
and a smaller proportion in estab- 


_ ljshments not their own than in either 


of the other groups. 

Among the recipients who, though 
not bedridden, required considerable 
care from others, 80 percent lived 
with others in family homes—either 
their own establishments or those of 
relatives or nonrelatives. Eleven per- 


3 Minnesota State Division of Social Wel- 
fare, Minnesota Welfare, October 1945, p. 
10. 


3 Excludes 480 recipients whose living arrange- 
ments were unknown. j 


‘ Excludes 360 recipients whose living arrange- 
ments were unknown. 


cent were receiving care in boarding 
or nursing homes or private institu- 
tions. More than 8 percent lived alone 
(table 3). 

Of the recipients who were bed- 
ridden, more than 171 percent were 
living in family homes with others, 
and over 22 percent were receiving 
sheltered care. It is not clear how 
the 3 percent of the bedridden living 
alone were able to get along. The 
fact that some recipients who are bed- 
ridden and some who are not bed- 
ridden but require considerable care 
from others are living alone raises 
serious questions concerning the suit- 
ability of their living arrangements. 
Three of the States participating in 
the study obtained some information 
that sheds light on this problem. 

The Missouri agency, with less than 
3 percent of its recipients in nursing 
or boarding homes or private institu- 
tions, found that an additional 5 per- 
cent of the recipients needed but were 
not receiving such care. Either fa- 
cilities were lacking or the cost was so 
high that the recipient or his family 


was unable to pay the amount re- 
quired.‘ 


*State Social Security Commission of 


Missouri, Index of Public Assistance in 
Missouri, July-September 1945, p. 7. 
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Table 4.—Pxblic assistance in the United States, by month, April 1946-April 1947 | 


































































































































































Aid 4 aaa ou Aid yt 7 oy 
children - ent children : 
, Aid to | General 
Old-age Aid to General age r 
Year and month Total assistance the blind | assistance | T°t@! | acsist- ae assist- 
Families | Children ance | Fami-| Chil- | ®™" | mee 
i lies dren 
Number of recipients | Percentage change from previous month 
1946 l l 
ES Ee ee | eee ere eee | 2,088,031 300, 938 772, 570 72, 739 aun, 600 |........ +0.8 +2.8 +2.8 +0.5 —3.6 
May..-- 2,098,977 | 307,069 786, 712 73, 427 , 5 ee +.5 +2.0 +1.8 +.9 —3.2 
June__-_- 2,108,216 | 311, 294 799, 414 73, 945 278, 000 |....... +.4 +1.4 +1.6 +.7 —1.6 
| 2,116,505 | 314,516 | 806, 558 74, 406 ae Gee {....2.-. +.4 +1.0 +.9 +.6 +.2 
August-_--. 2, 126, 635 318, 571 816, 886 74, 823 280, 000 |_....... } +.5 +1.3 +1.3 +.6 +.4 
September-- 2, 134,585 | 323,360 | 829,309 75, 253 202,600 }_...... +.4 +1.5 +1.5 +.6 +.8 
October____- 2,155,890 | 329,691 844, 589 75, 705 290, 000 |....... +1.0 +2.0 +1.8 +.6 +2.8 
November- - 2,174,616 | 337,197 | 862,356 76, 165 208, 000 |......- +.9 +2.3 +2.1 +.6 +2.8 
0 eee ie ee eee 2,195,806 | 346,235 | 885, 227 76, 688 315, 000 |_.....- +1.0 +2.7 +2.7 +.7 +5.5 
2, 212, 945 354, 378 | 905,855 76, 986 336, 000 |_..._.- +. +2. 4 +2.3 +.4 +6.6 
2, 227,868 | 363,649 | 929,705 77, 272 344,000 |_______. +.7 +2.6 +2.6 +.4 +2.7 
2, 243,393 | 374,387 | 957,134 77, 677 344,000 |_.....- +.7 +3.0 +3.0 +.5 -.1 
2, 255,526 | 384,053 | 979,626 78, 036 339, 000 |__...... | +.5 +2.6 +2.3 +.5 —1.5 
Amount of assistance Percentage change from previous month 
$93, 562, 804 |$65, 445, 101 $16, 195, 125 $2, 462, 578 | $9, 460, 000 —0.1 +0.9 +2.7 +0.8 —10.1 
94, 245,612 | 65, 877, 228 16, 475, 590 2, 491, 794 9, 401, 000 +.7 +.7. +1.7 +1.2 —.6 
94, 690, 769 | 66, 363, 812 16, 717, 480 2, 517, 477 9, 092, 000 +.5 +.7 +1.5 +1.0 —3.3 
95, 779, 264 | 66, 985, 744 16, 862, 803 2,541,717 | 9,389,000 +1.1 +.9 +.9 +1.0 +3.3 
97, 110, 506 | 67, 663, 188 17, 225, 179 2, 567,139 | 9,655, 000 +1.4 +1.0 +2.1 +1.0 +2.8 
98, 954, 449 | 68, 634, 794 17, 918, 209 2, 604,446 | 9,797,000 +1.9 | +1.4 +4.0 +1.5 +1.5 
107, 498, 562 | 74, 219, 288 19, 731, 668 2, 714, 606 | 10, 833, 000 +8.6 +8. 1 +10.1 +4.2 +10.6 
November-.--------. ERE 2 IRS Reto 110, 385, 737 | 76, 080, 252 20, 411, 575 2, 762,910 | 11, 131, 000 +2.7 +2.5 +3. 4 +1.8 +2.7 
Ee eee nee eee ee 114, 314, 349 | 77, 531, 118 21, 545, 133 2, 812, 098 | 12, 426, 000 +3.6 +1.9 +5.6 +18 +11.6 
1947 
Lg Cae eRe ee ee fe 116, 678, 504 | 78, 314, 543 22, 085,013 ° 2, 829, 948 | 13, 449, 000 +2.1 +1.0 +2.5 +.6 +8.2 
ae 118, 228, 265 | 78, 962, 347 22, 786, 969 2, 851, 949 | 13, 627, 000 +1.3 +.8 +3. 2 +.8 +1.3 
oe TEE Ee 120, 980, 145 | 80, 714, 355 23, 695, 169 2, 918,621 | 13, 652, 000 +2.3 +2.2 +4.0 +2.3 +.2 
MN ieee onsnkl-cnmcbiwanin ones aneebesceen 121, 887, 684 | 81, 165, 811 24, 118, 487 2, 946, 386 | 13, 657, 000 +.8 +.6 +1.8 +1.0 (2) 
1 Data subject to revision. Excludes programs administered without Federal 2 Increase of less than 0.05 percent. 
participation in States administering such programs concurrently with programs i 
under the Social Security Act. ; 
Table 5.—Old-age assistance: Recipients and payments to recipients, by State, April 1947 ' 
i on Percentage change from— tm ne Percentage change from— 
Number Number 
State of recipi- March 1947 in— | April 1946 in— State of recipi- March 1947 in— | April 1946 in— 
ents Total | Aver- ents Total | Aver- ise 
amount age cies : amount age Rie 2 
ery Amount — Amount — Amount — Amount 
Total _ _ __|2, 255, 526 |$81,165,811 sss, 99 | +0.5 +0.6 | +8.0 +24.0 112, 757 |$3, 921, 762 |$34.78 | +0.7 +1.1 | +8.6 +37.0 
10, 653 399, 058 | 37.46 () +.4} —1.0 +14.1 
50, 239 888, 033 | 17.68 | +2.0 +.8 |+33.0 +39. 0 25, 157 983, 819 | 39.11 +.1 +.7 | +4.1 +26. 8 
1,367 62, 292 | 45.57 | —1.2 +6.0 +.7 +12.9 1, 986 93, 863 | 47.26 | +1.5 +2.1 | +2.4 +24.9 
10, 526 517,662 | 49.18 | +1.4 +1.3 | +9.4 +38. 9 6, 735 234, 880 | 34. 87 +.1 +.8 | +2.3 +15.0 
37, 974 701,452 | 18.47 | +3.5 +2.3 |+42.9 +56. 
169, 620 | 8, 926,432 | 52.63 +.7 +.7 | +5.5 +16.8 22, 992 929,432 | 40.42 (3) +.7 +.2 +22. 5 
42,149 | 2,497,368 | 59.25 +.5 +.3 | +4.0 +48. 5 7, 721 279, 247 | 36.17 | +1.4 +1.1 |+19.2 +38. 2 
14, 871 643, 697 | 43. 29 +.2 +.1 | +2.4 +7.5 107,381 | 5,092,991 | 47.43 +.5 +.6 | +3.4 +28. 2 
1,195 25, 203 | 21.09 | +1.7 +2.6 —.3 +11.7 37, 249 665, 743 | 17.87 +.9 +1.6 |+13.9 +47.4 
2, 302 92, 527 | 40.19 +.3 +25.5 —.3 +19.3 344, 678 | 38.76 —.4 —1.1 | +2.3 +14. 2 
51,130 | 1,856,358 | 36.31 | +1.0 +1.4 |+14.6 +37.7 4, 724, 902 | 39.11 +.4 +.9 | +3.8 +28.8 
3, 977, 034 | 42. 26 +.9 +1.0 |+10.7 +32.3 
76, 592 | 1,308,603 | 17.09 —.4 —.2 |+11.6 +50. 4 1,017,955 | 44.35 +.9 +.1 |+10.4 +25. 0 
“ 56,790 | 34.46 | +.8 +3.3 |+12.3 +56.1 3, 052,374 | 33.96 (2) +.1)] +5.3 +15.9 
10, 454 437,469 | 41.85 +.1 +.1) +6.4 +35.9 318, 322 | 38.60 | +.6 +2.1 | +9.9 +21.0 
126,771 | 4,985, 859 | 39.33 () +.2 | +1.6 +18. 4 
56,305 | 1,643,638 | 29.19 —.4 —.1| +40 +15.2 573, 572 | 20.27 | +1.9 +1.7 |+25.5 +58. 8 
48, 266 | 1,891,721 | 39.19} —.1 +.5|) —.2 +16.6 418,023 | 32.74] —.2 +.1] +.7 +22.3 
33,481 | 1,154,125 | 34.47 +.2 (2) +14.9 +28.7 849,106 | 18.46 | +1.4 +.8 |-+20.9 +37. 3 
46, 199 802, 630 | 17.37 +.3 +.3 | +3.0 +52.9 5, 546, 540 | 28.88 +.6 +1.2 | +7.4 +26.1 
47,769 | 1,163,249 | 24.35 | +2.6 +4.3 |+28.2 +48. 6 541,546 | 42.19) —.5 —8.2| +.3 +8.4 
15, 526 532,176 | 34.28 | —1.1 —.7 | +2.8 +14.6 170, 200 | 30. 84 —.9 —.9 | +6.1 +38. 1 
3,046 | 17.48 +.6 +1.4 | +4.9 +20. 5 
11,720 358, 755 | 30. 61 —.4 —.3 | +2.3 +10.9 3,797, 702 | 56.26 | +1.3 +1.4 | 44.2 +10.3 
84,322 | 4,261,511 | 50.54) +.2 +.4 | +7.1 +17.1 305, 519 | 15.07] +.3 —22.7 | +8.6 —4.3 
92,798 | 3,329,647 | 35. 88 +.1 +.2 | +4.7 +12.5 1, 681, 269 | 35. 66 +.2 +.7 | +2.3 +18.3 
54,088 | 1,985,311 | 36. 71 +.1 +.3 —.4 +9.9 , 240 | 48.73 +.8 +.9 | +8.7 +35.9 
38, 892 665,480 | 17.11) +.4 +.8 |4-43.8 +50. 1 














1 For definitions of terms see the Bulletin, July 1945, pp. 27-28, All data sub- 


ject to revision. 


2 Decrease of less than 0.05 percent. 
3 Increase of less than 0.05 percent. 
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The Kansas agency estimated that 


one in four of the recipients who were _ unsatisfactory. 


Table 6.—General assistance: Cases and payments to cases, by 
State, April 1947 ' 


bedfast was receiving care that was 
Of those who were 


not bedridden but who required care 
from others, the majority received 


Table 7.—Aid to the blind: Recipients and payments to 
recipients, by State, April 1947 ' 












































Payments to cases Percentage change from— 
isiasi om. | March 1947 in—| April 1946 in— 
cases Total | Aver- : 
amount | age | 

— Amount Num-| 4 mount 
$13,657,000 |$40.29 | —1.5 (3) +16.1 +44. 4 
76, 371 | 15.93 | +1.2 +1.5 |+20.0 +27.2 
4,972 | 29.77 |+12.8 | +23.5 |—16.9 —36. 3 
64.889 | 28.41 | +3.7 —.7 | +3.0 —2.6 
32,707 | 12.28 | —1.0 —1.1 | —1.2 +2.0 
1, 114, 048 | 46.90 +.4 +3.6 |+38.0 +56. 0 
, 054 | 37.92 | —2.4 —2.3 |+17.8 +36. 0 
5 139, 182 | 41.03 | —.6 —1.6 | +3.4 +22.6 
5 36. 09 +.9 +66.5 +120.6 
57,971 | 48.88 | —1.7 +26.0 |+55. 2 +97.7 
th i CT! See: CE Peete. 
41, 882 | 14.24 | —1.8 —.2 | +9.0 +17.9 
41,206 | 46.77 | —.7 +4.2 |434.5 +69. 6 
15, 275 | 28.18 | +1.3 +1.9 | +4.0 +21.9 
1,046, 963 | 44.14} —.9 —1.7 |+17.9 +38. 3 
241, 848 | 24.85 | —8.2 | —11.7 | —4.0 +12.4 
121, 661 | 26.29 | —3.3 --9.5 |+12.8 +40. 6 
205, 637 | 42.49 | —1.8 —.9 |+34.0 +70. 7 
| ee a Ee eee 
176, 226 | 21.20 | +1.3 +2.7 |+14.9 +20. 2 
, 504 | 39.93 | +.2 —1.0 |+15.6 +27.8 
280, 523 | 34.96} —.9 —6.6 |-+25.2 +35. 7 
623, 054 | 40.79 | —.7 —1.0 |} +8.4 25.0 
969, 932 | 44.36 | —2.4 +8.9 |—12.1 +23.5 
239, 705 | 37.50 | —1.5 —5.6 |+16.5 +33. 8 
4,415 | 10.13 | +3.8 +6.8 |+15.3 +31.4 
263, 040 | 23.93 —.4 +.4 |+26.9 +45.8 
33, 809 | 26.96 | —3.0 —5.9 | +9.0 +14.1 
45,914 | 26.59 | —4.8 —10.3 | —5.1 +10.3 
5, 642 | 19.52 | +1.0 +1.0 |+17.5 +8.0 
40, 812 | 33.90 +.5 —1.0 | +7.2 +20. 4 
286, 769 | 47.83 —-.9 —3.9 |+13.3 +42.9 
37,600 | 21.71 | +1.3 +1.8 |+28.2 +58. 0 
3, 737, 935 | 67.36 | +4.5 +4.7 |+40.3 +93. 0 
43, 283 | 14.20 | —4.1 —2.6 |+13.1 +38.0 
23, 288 | 30.64 | —7.0 —10.5 |+13.8 +31.6 
764, 196 | 40.16 | —2.7 —4,2 |+16.0 +37.9 
60, 974 (41) (11) —.6 (4) +7.8 
214, 551 | 45.45 |—18.7 —20.6 | +5.3 —.8 
1, 269, 725 | 37.43 | +1.4 +5.3 |+24.0 +58. 5 
118, 216 | 46.51 | —1.6 —1.4 |+18.1 +31.9 
54,191 | 12.28 | +1.2 +1.9 |+28.3 +11.2 
, 230 | 25.06 | —2.3 —2.8 |+13.7 +31.3 

f°, ES PERE Pe HE E hctaabta 
3 SR ee GR A Se oo TS 
91,400 | 49.67 | —2.5 —12.1 | +6.7 +18.0 
17,960 | 27.59 | —5.7 —4.7 |—24.1 —16.0 
75, 451 | 19.92 | +5.0 +6.1 |+14.9 +26.8 
336, 944 | 43.86 |—24.7 —27. —8.9 —21.4 
75, 290 | 14.95 | +2.1 +5.9 | +3.2 —4.1 
192, 886 | 39.40 | —4.2 —8.4 | —2.4 +18.3 
19,771 | 44.93 | —4.3 —5.8 |+22. 9 +55. 6 


1 For definitions of terms see the Bulletin, July 1945, pp. 27-28. All data 
subject to revision. 

2 Partly estimated; does not represent sum of State figures because total ex- 
cludes payments for, and an estimated number of cases receiving, medical care, 
hospitalization, and burial only in Indiana and New Jersey. 

3 Increase of less than 0.05 percent. 

4 State program only; excludes program administered by local officials. 

5 Based on actual reports including an estimated 96 percent of cases and 97 
percent of payments. 

6 Estimated. 

7 Excludes assistance in kind and cases receiving assistance in kind only 
and, for a few counties, cash payments and cases receiving cash payments. 
Amount of payments shown represents about 60 percent of total. 

§ Includes unknown number of cases receiving medical care, hospitalization, 
and burial only, and total —- for these services. 

* Excludes a few cases and small amount of local funds not administered by 
State agency. 

10 Includes cases receiving medical care only. 

1 Excludes estimated duplication between programs; 2,202 cases were aided 
by county commissioners and 3,664 cases under program administered by 
State Board of Public Welfare. Average per case and percentage changei n 
number of cases not computed. 






















































P pt a oe Percentage change from— 
ee March 
rof | March 1947 April 1946 
State a. Sa in— 
ients Total | Aver- 
amount age 
. “ 
| = | Amount — Amount 
y | Sees 78, 036 |$2,946,386 sav. 76 | +0.5 | +1.0 | +7.3 +19.6 
Total, 47 

---|61, 210 |2, 305, 716 | 37.67 +.6 +1.2 | +7.8 +24.2 
985 19, 727 | 20.03 +.7 +1.0 |+17.1 +33. 6 
35, 699 | 58.33 +.8 +.8 |+19.3 +48.7 
30,417 | 21.29 | +1.9 +1.0 |+23.0 +39. 4 
395, 174 | 62.94 +.9 +.9 | +9.3 +18.6 
15, 202 | 37.35 | —2.6 —2.6 | —8.7 —6.8 
5, 541 | 39.86 | +3.0 +4.2 | +1.5 +6.1 

3, 094 | 27.63 | +3.7 +3.1 (3) (3) 
8, 991 | 42.81 0 +25.9 | +6.1 +23.3 
96, 958 | 37.60 —.2 -3 |+10.9 +32.8 
44, 734 | 20.36 —.3 —.5 | +6.7 +40. 6 

2,435 | 38.05 | (3) (3) (’) (3) 
9,870 | 46.78 0 +.1 | +5.5 +40.9 
198, 219 | 40.69 (4) +6.9 | —2.9 +12.8 
61,448 | 31.74 +.8 +1.0 +.8 +8.7 
56, 577 | 45. 92 —.4 —.3 |} +1.7 +22. 2 
. 280 | 39.40 +.3 —.4 | +5.5 +22.9 
30, 304 | 18.37 +.9 +1.2 | +6.3 +47.5 
44,153 | 29.77 | +1.0 +1.2 | +7.3 +31.5 
25, 799 | 34.40 —.9 —1.0 | —4.9 +3.0 
15, 872 | 33.91 +.6 +.4 | +4.9 +11.8 
58, 735 | 50. 50 + 7 +1.4 |+10.9 +19. 1 
55, 930 | 40.15 +.5 +.2 | +5.5 +17.6 
42,645 | 43.96 +.3 +2.4 | +3.1 +14.0 
47, 430 | 23.7 +2.5 +2.5 |+30.3 +35. 9 
A! | SR ieee A 
15, 474 | 40.19 | +2.7 +3.1 |+11.9 +26.5 
17,895 | 39. 42 +.4 -. +4.4 +26. 6 

1,077 | (3) (@) () @) (3) 
10, 497 | 36.20 +.7 +.8 | +1.8 +15. 1 
24, 621 | 42.23 +.5 +1.7 | +6.0 +28.5 
10, 938 | 39.35 | +2.2 +1.5 |+13.9 +58.5 
175, 643 | 52.98 +.6 +.9 | +81 +33. 4 
71, 938 | 25.71 +.7 +2.5 |+10.0 +34. 7 
4, 824 | 38. 59 0 +3.3 | +7.8 +19.2 
113, 681 | 35. 51 +.5 +1.7 | +3.7 +30. 7 
100, 254 | 42.84 | +1.4 +1.4 |+19.2 +39.3 
20,814 | 52. 56 —.8 —1.6 | +7.3 +18.2 
554,093 | 39.72 +.1 (*) +6.3 +6.3 
5,116 | 39.97 | +4.1 +2.4 |+19.6 +38.8 
27,642 | 23.75 | +1.3 +1.5 |+16.3 +31.5 
6, 562 | 30.10 0 +.4 +.9 +25.9 
38, 513 | 22.82 | +.7 +.9 | +9.0 +24.5 
163, 872 | 31.42 +.2 +.5 | +9.2 +31.0 
6, 869 | 47.37 0 —9.7 | +3.6 +17.9 
6,482 | 36.42 | +4.1 +9.3 | +8.5 +24.8 
__ ee ha 1, 098 24, 265 | 22.10 +.8 +2.4 |+13.3 +32.0 
. Sane 658 42,031 | 63.88 | +1.1 —3.0 | +4.6 +14.4 
. > Saas 870 15, 651 | 17.99 —.8 —19.0 | +5.6 —2.2 
,_ . eae s% 46,708 | 35.96 | —.6 +.2 |) —4.1 +11.3 
LR Ae 121 6,192 | 51.17 0 +.9 | +6.1 +29. 8 








1 For definitions of terms see the Bulletin, July 1945, pp. 27-28. Figures in 
italics represent programs administered without Federal participation. Data 
exclude program administered without Federal participation in Connecticut, 
which administers such program concurrently with program under the Social 
Security Act. Alaska does not administer aid to the blind. All data subject 
to revision. 

2 Under plans approved by the Social Security Administration. 

3 Average payment not calculated on base of less than 50 recipients; percent- 
age change, on less than 100 recipients. 

4 Increase of less than 0.05 percent. 

5 Estimated. 

6 Represents statutory monthly pension of $30 per recipient; excludes pay- 
ment for other than a month, 

7 Decrease of less than 0.05 percent. 
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care that was considered satisfactory. 
In trying to provide the needed care, 
however, many families made serious 
sacrifices. 

In Minnesota the living arrange- 
ments were considered unsatisfactory 


5Kansas State Department of Social 
Welfare, Study of Care of Chronically Ill 
Assistance Clients With Unsatisfactory 
Care in Kansas, December 1944, p. 10. 


in about 1 casein 20. An excerpt from 
a report describes some of the factors 
contributing to the unsatisfactory ar- 
rangements.® 


The recipients whose living ar- 
rangements were most often reported 
as unsatisfactory were those living 
alone either in their own establish- 


* Minnesota Welfare, September 1945, pp. 
13-14. 


ments or in hotels or rooming houses. 
Living arrangements for about 1 in 
every 10 of these cases were unsatis- 
factory. The reason most often given 
was that the recipients should not be 
living alone as they were unable to 
care for themselves properly because 
of age or physical disabilities. Those 
living alone on farms or in open coun- 
try eften were reported as too remote 
from neighbors or sources of medical 
care . .. Reasons for dissatisfaction 


Table 8.—Aid to dependent children: Recipients and payments to recipients, by State, April 1947 } 

































































Number of Payments to | 
recipients recipients | Percentage change from 
March 1947 in— April 1946 in— 
State A 
Average 
Families | Children Total per Number of— Number of— 
amount family Amount 
J | Amount 
Families | Children | Families | Children 
Rc eee Oe. ocd anbunasedk oes benceembeuanoned 304, 053 979, 626 |$24, 118, 487 $62. 80 +2.6 +2.3 t +1.8 +27.6 +26. 8 +48.9 
URINE ID Oo cierto weenie 384, 004 979, 516 | 24, 116, 937 | 62. 80 | +2.6 +2.3 | +1.8 +27.6 +26. 8 | +48.9 
NNR teat ee a tc a aubh abu eee oneonee 7, 964 22, 216 251, 737 31. 61 +1.8 +1.5 +1.6 +21.3 +21.7 +35. 5 
ee ea ae en 239 590 10, 919 45. 69 +9. 1 +12.0 +12.4 (3) (3) (3) 

Ae pe RR 9S SE Se wo 2, 365 6, 830 121, 181 51. 24 +2.2 +2. 4 +2.3 +35. 1 +34.3 +72.7 
SEE ee ae St 6, 325 16, 811 231, 127 36. 54 4 +4.8 +4.5 +3.9 +47.9 +47. 2 +94. 2 
0S “SE ae eee eee 10, 152 24, 899 957, 270 94. 29 +5.1 +3.7 +3.8 +33. 9 +29. 1 +41.9 
SS ae a ee 4, 107 11, 278 285, 913 69. 62 +1.1 +1.0 —.6 +11.8 +12.4 +25. 5 
eee 2, 752 6, 849 256, 817 93. 32 +1.3 +1.6 +1.0 +5.6 +5.6 +8.8 
US SS See eee See 234 634 19, 435 83. 06 —4.5 —7.6 —10.9 —14.0 —18.9 —4.4 
District of Columbia- - - 1, 291 3, 903 98, 183 76. 05 +3.4 +3.3 +30. 4 +76.1 +66. 5 +101. 2 
RS SA ae een ee ene Oe 9, 582 23, 919 339, 220 35. 40 +7.4 +7.7 +7.6 +46.0 +47.5 +51.5 
RR rs ees ee eg de ee ee ee 6, 410 16, 507 227, 491 35. 49 (4) —.3 —.4 +42.4 +45. 4 +89. 1 
SEE ES ee Se eee 896 2, 759 83, 734 93. 45 +4. 6 +4.7 +7.8 +46. 9 +43. 5 +95. 0 
| SR Re A Rae 1, 766 4, 602 139, 416 78. 94 +1.8 +.8 +.8 +28. 0 +23. 1 +64.0 
SS es ae PES 2 23, 7 58, 424 1, 943, 347 81.69 +.6 +.6 —1.0 +10.3 +12.0 +33. 9 
___. . SE eee ae 7, 541 18, 482 296, 380 39. 30 +2.0 +2.1 +2.0 +17.5 +19.8 +21.6 
RS Se eS ee 4, 138 10, 646 144, 606 34.95 +2.0 +2.2 +1.9 +17.4 +17.6 +21.6 
ES ae ee eee 4, 660 11, 824 328, 424 70. 48 +1.8 +2.1 +1.8 +36. 2 +34. 7 +67.6 
LT ee ee eee eee 8, 405 21, 624 349, 052 41. 53 +3.0 +3.0 2.6 +48. 6 +45.0 +187.8 
el Se aaa 11, 497 29, 829 537, 373 46. 74 +5. 2 +4.9 +7.8 +23.3 +22. 2 +62.8 
__ _. = See 1, 945 5, 593 176, 562 90. 78 —1.3 —1.5 —2.1 +22. 4 +23.9 +52.6 
SS es oe en ae fe ene eo ae Pe Pe ne Ser 4, 785 13, 735 231, 460 48. 37 +1.1 +1.8 +.7 +29.8 +29. 3 +65. 7 
Massachusetts __ 9, 059 22, 420 870, 288 96. 07 +1.9 +1.9 +.9 +11.8 +10.9 +25. 4 
Michigan____-_- 19, 726 46, 989 1, 533, 791 77. 75 +1.3 +1.2 +1.5 +21.2 +20. 4 +36. 6 
Minnesota__ , 823 14, 904 326, 162 56. 01 +2.0 2.0 2.2 +14.7 +15.8 +19. 7 
Mississippi-__ 5, 084 13, 444 134, 301 26. 42 +4,7 +4.6 +4.7 +55. 2 +55. 9. +55. 9 
Missouri- -. - 19, 039 49, 780 709, 285 37. 25 +3. 2 +3. 5 +3.5 +35. 3 +34.0 +39. 3 
Montana_- 1, 666 4, 403 109. 224 65. 56 +1.8 +1.4 +3.1 +14.3 +14.3 +35. 9 
Nebraska... 8, 075 7, 314 248, 579 80. 84 +.6 +.9 +1.9 +23.6 +23. 6 +53. 4 

Nevada__..._.... 49 110 1, 550 (3) (3) (3) (3) (3) (3) (3) 
New Hampshire 1, 082 2, 760 83, 500 77.17 +2.1 +2.0 + +17. 6 +16. 8 +27.6 
| Ea ee ee oes eee ee ae es See 3, 991 10, 236 305, 025 76. 43 +1.9 +1.9 +3. 4 +13. 4 +14.4 +34.9 
New Mexico_-- 3, 486 9, 165 169, 592 48. 65 +2.7 2.9 2.6 +25. 4 +24.9 +65. 0 
New York______- 37, 935 89, 600 3, 894, 235 102. 66 +3.5 2.9 +2.7 +37. 3 +33. 7 +71.9 
North Carolina__ 7, 430 21,013 259, 888 34. 98 +1.1 +1.7 +1.4 +16. 0 +21.3 +45. 7 
North Dakota__- 1, 662 4. 494 120, 618 72. 57 +1.3 +.8 +1.3 +12..6 +8. 7 +35. 9 
ee ee 9, 176 25, 202 611, 428 66. 63 +.8 +.9 —1,.2 +12. 5 +12.9 +30. 6 
Oklahoma..__ 26, 514 64, 190 1, 195, 282 45. 08 +3. 0 +3.0 +2. § +44.1 +43. 0 +85. 6 
Oregon--__._..- 2, 515 6, 363 236, 026 93. 84 +.8 +.6 +.6 +82. 6 +86. 0 +101.8 
Pennsylvania. ‘ 38, 667 99, 077 2, 783, 623 71. 99 +1.6 +.9 +1.4 +26. 9 +23. 4 +38. 8 
| LE ES NE aE 2, 247 5, 646 172, 124 76. 60 +2.8 +2.8 +4.9 +31. 2 +29. 1 +47. 4 
ESE EE ee ees ee eas 5, 248 14, 512 143, 762 27. 39 +2.9 +3. 2 +3. 4 +26. 6 +19.9 +48. 4 
South Dakota--- 1, 973 4, 847 90, 903 46. 07 +1.4 +1.5 +1.3 +20. 2 +21.2 +40. 9 
Tennessee. -___ 13, 123 35, 084 460, 717 35. 11 +1.5 +1.7 +15 +12. 7 +14.0 +28. 7 
‘TeEns. =... 13, 203 33, 310 554, 779 42. 02 +4.8 +4.8 +5. 1 +59. 3 +63. 9 +139. 0 
i ee 2. 439 6, 516 222, 950 91. 41 +.5 +.2 —9.8 +19. 1 +18.0 +44. 0 
Vermont... 671 1, 860 31, 153 46. 43 +.9 +.9 +1.6 +10. 5 +15. 1 +42. 4 
Virginia. _____. 4,418 12, 805 173, 185 39. 20 +2.8 +2.8 +4. 1 +15.9 +17. 6 +32. 6 
Washington__-_-_- 7, 071 17, 160 771, 147 109. 06 +8. 8 +8. 1 +8. 6 +44.9 +42. 8 +58. 0 
West Virginia- -- 9, 326 25, 632 267, 097 28. 64 +2.4 +2.0 —24.9 +20. 6 +19. 0 +9. 9 
Wisconsin______- 7, 098 17, 669 573, 596 80. 81 +1.5 +1.6 +2.1 +11.2 +12.9 +41.8 
Se ea ete ae 413 1, 167 35, 030 84. 82 +2.0 +1.7 +1.7 +29. 9 +32.3 +82. 8 






































1 For definitions of terms see the Rulletin, July 1945, pp. 27-28. Figures in 
italics represent program administered without Federal participation. 


exclude programs administered without Federal participation in Florida, Ken- 
tucky, and Nebraska, which administer such programs concurrently with pro- 
grams under the Social Security Act. 


Data 


All data subject to revision. 


2 Under plans approved by the Social Security Administration. 

3 Average payment not calculated on base of less than 50 families; percentage 
change, on less than 100 families. 

4 Decrease of less than 0.05 percent. 
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most often reported by those living in 
hotels or rooming houses’ were 
crowded conditions or lack of privacy. 

The present housing situation has 
increased the difficulties of old-age 
assistance recipients in finding suit- 
able living quarters, particularly in 
large cities. Several recipients were 
living in second-floor rooms or apart- 
ments although they should not be 
climbing stairs because of their age 
and physical condition. Others re- 
ported that their houses or rooms 
were too small, poorly ventilated, lack- 
ing in modern conveniences or in need 
of major repairs, or that the rent was 
too high, but they were unable to lo- 
cate more suitable accommodations. 
Badly run-down buildings and dirty 
and unsanitary surroundings were 
also listed among the housing prob- 
lems of the old-age assistance re- 
cipients. 

Recipients who lived with their chil- 
dren or other persons complained of 
crowded conditions, lack of privacy, 
continual friction with other family 
members, and need for more care 
than members of the household weve 
willing or able to give them. Some 
of the recipients seem to move about 
a great deal and apparently have not 
been able to find any living arrange- 
ments that are satisfactory to them. 
Many of the recipients, particularly 
those living alone or with spouse only, 
realize that they need more care but 
they are unwilling to leave their 
homes even though conditions there 
are not satisfactory. 


Because of the shortage of private 
facilities for sheltered care, it is often 
necessary for persons who require 
such care and who would otherwise 
be eligible for old-age assistance to 
live in county homes. Temporary 
medical care, usually for not over 3 
months, may be given in a public in- 
stitution with the help of Federal 
funds. Care in public institutions for 
a longer time may be provided either 
through general assistance or other 
local funds. During the past 4 years 
more than 19,000 old-age assistance 
cases, on the average; were closed an- 
nually because the recipient entered a 
public institution. 

The aged—like all other groups in 
the population—are suffering from 
insufficient and inadequate housing. 
Many aged persons with infirmities 
who are living in their own establish- 
ments or in other family homes could 
get along satisfactorily if nursing and 
other services were supplied them or 
if their payments were large enough 
to enable them to purchase such serv- 
ices. For the infirm and disabled, ad- 


ditional arrangements for congregate 
care are needed, including nursing 
homes, hospitals for the chronically 
ill, and domiciliary institutions. 





Program Operations 


The number of persons receiving 
aid under the three special types of 
assistance increased in April at about 
the same rate as in previous months 


in 1947. The general assistance case 
load, on the other hand, dropped 1.5 
percent. Although the major part of 
the decrease in general assistance 
cases occurred in Oregon and Wash- 
ington, three-fifths of the reporting 
States indicated some decline. Total 
expenditures for the four types of 
public assistance—$122 million— 
were 0.8 percent above those in March 
(tables 4-8). 





Social and Economic Data 


Social Security and Other 
Income Payments 


All Income Payments to Individuals 

A $133 million (0.9 percent) drop in 
individuals’ income in April brought 
the total—$14.7 billion—to the lowest 
point thus far in 1947, though it was 
11 percent above the level a year 
earlier (table 1). The bulk of the 
March-to-April decline was in com- 
pensation of employees and entrepre- 
neurial income, net rents, and royal- 
ties, and the remainder in social in- 
surance and related payments; these 
decreases more than offset gains in 
the other segments. All categories 
except social insurance and related 
payments contributed to the $1.4 bil- 
lion increase over the April 1946 total. 

An 8-percent increase since April 
1946 in wages and salaries resulted 
from a 15-percent gain in covered in- 
dustries accompanied by an offsetting 
decline of 7 percent in noncovered 
employment. In the latter group, 
government and railroad pay rolls fell 
16 and 4 percent, respectively, while 
earnings in both agriculture and do- 
mestic service increased 10 percent. 


Social Insurance and Related Pay- 
ments 
Disbursements in April under the 
selected programs — $417 million— 
were 1.3 percent below the amount ex- 
pended in March and 12 percent under 


that a year earlier (table 3). Sharp 
declines over the 12-month period in 
payments under the State and vet- 
crans’ unemployment insurance pro- 
grams more than offset the increases 
which occurred in the retirement, dis- 
ability, and survivor programs. 

Unemployment insurance benefits 
were 7 percent below the March 
amount and 44 percent below that a 
year earlier. Allowances to unem- 
ployed veterans fell 12 percent from 
the March level and were less than 
half the amount paid out in April 
1946. Disbursements under the State 
programs remained practically un- 
changed from March to April but fell 
more than a third below the amount 
a year earlier. Benefits to unem- 
ployed railroad workers dropped 13 
percent but were up 35 percent from 
the level a year earlier. 

Though payments to unemployed 
veterans were more than those under 
State unemployment insurance laws, 
for the first time since March 1946 
the average weekly number of vet- 
erans receiving allowances was less 
than the average number of civilian 
beneficiaries. While the average 
check for veterans’ allowances has 
remained close to the maximum of 
$20 a week, the average payment un- 
der State laws has moved in a general 
downward direction for the past year; 
in April the average civilian bene- 
ficiary received $17.65 for a week of 
total unemployment. 
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Servicemen’s Readjustment Allow- 
ances, 1946 


With the demobilization of the 
armed forces virtually completed 
within a few months after V-day, the 
readjustment allowance program, es- 
tabiished under title V of the Service- 
men’s Readjustment Act of 1944, ex- 
panded rapidly during 1946. The 
program’s operations began at a very 
moderate level and increased only 
slightly during the period from VE- 
day until the Japanese surrender. 
With the end of the fighting in the 
Pacific and the beginning of mass de- 
mobilization, however, millions of 
servicemen became eligible for re- 
adjustment benefits, and the volume 
of claims and payments increased 
substantially. In April 1946, pay- 
ments to unemployed ' veterans 
reached a peak of $160 million, 
leveled off during the next 4 months, 
and then dropped sharply. - 

Tables 4 and 5 present data on pay- 
ments to unemployed and self- 
employed veterans, by month for 1946 
for each State and by month since 
the beginning of the readjustment 
allowance program for all States com- 
bined. Selected data on activities 
under the program, for the Nation as 
a whole, are summarized in table 2. 
(State distributions of initial and con- 
tinued claims, weeks compensated, 
and payments to unemployed veterans 
appear each month in the Employ- 
ment Security section of the BuULLE- 
TIN.) c 

By the end of 1946, unemployed vet- 
erans had filed 9.6 million initial 
claims and 80.8 million continued 
claims; some 5.8 million claimants had 
received at least one benefit check. 
Of the $1.6 billion disbursed to unem- 
ployed veterans since the beginning 
of the program, $1.5 billion was paid 
out during 1946; this amount exceeded 
by $396 million the record expendi- 
tures for benefits to unemployed civil- 
ian workers from the State unemploy- 
ment insurance funds. An additional 
$264 million, of which $252 million 
was expended in 1946, was paid to Self- 
employed veterans who had failed to 
earn as much as $100 a month in their 
own businesses.’ 


1For summary of provisions for self- 
employed veterans see the Bulletin for 
July 1946, pp. 48-49. 


Table 1.—Income payments to individuals, by specified period, 1940-47 } 


[Corrected to June 5, 1947] 























Entre- 
Campen-| preneurial Divi- Social in- | Military 
Year and month Total | sation of | income, dends Public surance and sub- 
: employ- | net rents, | and in- aid? j|andrelated | sistence al- 
ees? and royal- | terest payments‘! lowances § 
ties 
Amount (in millions) 
| 
$76,210 | $48, 218 $14, 313 $9, 175 $2, 675 $1, 801 $28 
92,710 | 60, 262 18, 599 9, 761 2, 325 1, 744 19 
117, 311 79, 970 23, 933 9, 771 1, 647 1, 844 146 
143, 089 101, 813 27, 161 10, 389 997 1, 703 1, 026 
156, 721 112, 043 28, 017 11, 195 942 1, 970 2, 554 
160, 607 111, 360 29, 894 12, 304 990 2, 925 3, 134 
164, 666 107, 133 34, 688 13, 572 1, 181 6, 288 1, 804 
13, 234 8, 739 2, 609 1, 098 93 » 565 130 
13, 421 8, 747 2, 745 1,107 94 575 153 
13, 486 8, 839 2,717 1, 127 95 566 142 
14, 029 9, 027 3, 069 1,143 96 558 136 
14, 111 9, 164 3, 004 1, 153 97 553 140 
13, 804 9, 143 2, 735 1, 161 99 530 136 
et Se ee 14, 245 9,110 3, 192 1, 169 107 500 167 
CC ee 14, 513 9, 229 3, 337 1,175 110 468 194 
_ ES: 14, 644 9, 336 3, 333 1, 185 114 489 187 
1947 
a 14, 756 9, 367 3, 347 1,195 117 546 184 
oi 3 fee eee Eee 14, 754 9, 419 3, 280 1, 209 118 555 173 
Wn cae ine eee 14, 805 9, 442 3, 305 1, 221 121 535 181 
| hyena rage aa 14, 672 9, 379 3, 224 1, 233 122 533 181 
Percentage distribution 
| 
Dy ae 100.0 | 66.0 19.7 8.3 0.7 4.3 1.0 
TTS TE ities cng eiieviions 100.0 63.9 22.0 8.4 8 3.6 1.2 























1 Compensation of employees; entrepreneurial in- 
come, net rents, and royalties; and dividends and 
interest adjusted for seasonal variation. 

2 Wage and salary payments minus deductions for 
employee contributions to social insurance and relat- 
ed programs. Includes industrial pensions, pay- 
ments to the armed forces, mustering-out pay, and, 
beginning September 1946, terminal-leave pay. 

3 Payments to recipients under 3 special public 
assistance programs and gcneral assistance. For 
1940-43, includes earnings of persons employed by 
NYA, WPA, and CCC, and value of food stamps 
under food stamp plan; for 1940-42, includes farm 
subsistence payments. 

4 Payments of old-age and survivors insurance, 


About 82 percent of the initial claims 
were filed by the end of 1946 and 92 
percent of the continued claims were 
filed during that year. For the Na- 
tion as a whole, January 1946 was the 
peak month for the filing of initial 
claims; more than 1 million claims 


railroad retirement, Federal, State, and local re- 
tirement, workmen’s compensation, veterans’ pen- 
sions and compensation, State sickness compensa- 
tion, State and railroad unemployment insurance, 
and readjustment allowances to unemployed and 
self-employed veterans. 

5 Government portion of payments to dependents 
of members of the armed forces (portion deducted 
from military pay included under compensation of 
employees as part of military pay rolls), subsistence 
allowances to veterans under the Servicemen’s 
Readjustment Act, and veterans’ bonus. 


Source: Department of Commerce, Office of Busi- 
ness Economics. 


were received during that month from 
unemployed veterans. The monthly 
volume then began to taper off, ex- 
cept for small peaks in May and July, 
and reached a low point for 1946 in 
November, when the initial claims 
load was less than half that in Janu- 


Table 2.—Readjustment allowances: Selected data, 1944, 1945, and 1946 















Unemployment Self-employment 
Item 
1946 1945 1944 1946 1945 1944 

Initial claims... ..............- 7, 881, 294 1, 619, 358 63,477 2, 751, 336 145, 035 1, 751 

ee ‘ 5, 030, 665 1, 423, 956 57, 477 400, 388 44, 800 1,1 

Ada@itional. .......... ‘ 2, 850, 629 195, 402 6, 000 2, 350, 948 100, 235 573 
Continued claims__---_- 74, 242, 180 6, 286, 231 230, 585 (4) (4) 
Weeks compensated __-____---- 74, 771, 655 1) :. i SS ee ee ee 
First payments _--.----- sec 4, 791, 166 21, 057, 121 (4) (1) (1) () 
eee eee 102, 260 7, 764 5 46, 394 2, 804 0 
Benefits paid (thousands) -__.- $1, 491, 294 $114, 955 $4, 113 $252, 424 $11, 675 $102 




















1 Not available. 
2 Partly estimated. 
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Table 3.—Selected social insurance and related programs, by specified period, 1940-47 
[In thousands; data corrected to June 25, 1947] 
gp pene 
Retirement, disability, and survivor programs | Unemployment insurance 
programs 
| 
Monthly retirement and dis- Qiseetune hae Read- 
ability benefits ! ee ae just- 
Rei — 
— " ” ail- | allow- 
Sead | | State | State | giving. d 
Total Monthly Lump-sum ® sick- = | SSEvece” | FOR ances 
aon ny as siti : ness | ‘ploy. | pene | Quem” | sel 
Seeds ail- | Civi nee | com- | ment ron cf 3 
Secu. | Toad |Service| are 'ag.| | Rail | vaj| Rail- | Civil | Veter-| pensa-| insur- | ene | insure | Prete 
rity Retire-| Com- | *inis- Social} yoaa | Veter: | Social] yoaq | Serv- ans tion ance = — vet- 
Act2 | ment | mis- | trations| SecU- | Retire- | 92S Ad-| Secu- Retire- | ice | Ad- |laws!| laws | Act — 
Act? | sion 4 rity | ment | ,minis- rity | ment Com- | minis- Act 
Act®| "Ctr |tration®) Act | “Ace | mis- | tra- 
3 | sion‘ | tion 10 
Number of beneficiaries 
| ry z "Seaman l 
| | | 2 | | | | I> dig al | | 
799.5| 178.7} 96.8) 1,984.7] 641.6 4.5] 766.0| 17.0; 20 1.5} 4.6) 5.3) 1,402.4) 1,626.1) 51.7| 233.0 
821.9 179. 8) 98.0; 2,069.0) 652.1 4.5 783.3 17.3 1.7 2.1 5.1 7.6} 1,314.9) 1,742.7 66. 7! 279. 2 
841.3 180. 6) 99.1) 2,130.4) 660.8 4.5 789.8 16. 2 1.7 2.7) 5.1 7.4) 1,174.1) 1,781.5 74. 9) 261.8 
3 861. 2 181.6 100.5) 2,179.7; 666.7 4.5 790.0 15. 1} By 2.6 4.2 6.6) 1,068.7) 1,724.3 42.6 326.8 
August: ---7) 881.2} 182.5) 101.6) 2,203.1) 672.7 4.5} 804.7| 15.6 1.7| 2.2) 5.4] 5.8] 980.2} 1,669.2) 49.1; 332.5 
September... 897.2} 183.4} 102.7| 2,237.2) 682.0 4.5) * 817.4, 12.9 1.4 1.7| 5.3) 4.8} 838.9] 1,492.2} 51.8] 249.9 
October_____- Ee, | 913.6 184.2} 103.9) 2,262.6) 692.8 4.5 830. 1) 16. 6 1.4 2.1) 6.3 4.7) 765.3) 1,097. 5) 57.4 191.2 
November..-|---------- 926.5] 184.6] 104.9] 2,287.8] 700.2 4.5 842.2) 13.3} 1.2 1.6, 5.3) 4.4 709.6] '932.7| 54.91 156.9 
December... Beco | 935.6] 185.0} 106.5) 2,314.4) 706.7) 4.5 849. 4) 15.1 8 1.6 6.0} 6. 4| 747. 9| 987. 9| 70. 3) 155. 4 
or bbe $0 ope: ues | 
| | | | | | 
January - --.- Bas sealable 956. 6} 5.2) 108.2) 2,332.2) 715.7 4.5 3} 15.8) 9 2.0 7.0) 17.3 892.6) 1, 148. 6} 88. 2) 167.0 
February ...-|---------- | 983.0] 185.8] 107.6] 2,346.2} 725.8] 11.6 1) 14.0] 1.4 1.2} 6.3] 21.8} 903.9] 1,148.9] 83.1] 172.0 
March._____- eee | 1,003.8} 186. 3} 109. 0| 2,352.9} 735.0) 22.1) .9} 16.7] 6 1.8 7.3| 23.5] 974.1] 1,073.0] 75.61 231.0 
pr anes eee 1,028. 7 188.6} 110.5] 2,356.1) 747.9} 28.2 8} 19.9} 11 1.6| 8.0 26.0 078.7 03.3 sata 223.6 
| | | | | | | | 
| Amount of benefits 15 
7 l l ] Pe | | | | | | | | | 
1940_..._____. |$1, 188, 702) $21, 074)$114, 166) $62,019) $317, 851) $7,784) $1,448) $105, 696 $11, 736| $2,497; $5,810) $3,960)__.____ | $518, 700 $15, 961 
a 1, 085, 488) 55, 141} 119,912) 64,933] 320,561) 25, 454 1, 559} 111, 799} 13,328} 3,421) 6,170) 4,352)_...._. 344, 321|__._ 14, 537). 
1942_-------_| 1,130, 721 80, 305) 122, 806] 68, 115) 325, 265/ 41,702} 1,603) 111, 193] 15,038) 4,114) 6,108) 4,120) = | 344, 084| 6, 268} ._ 
EE 921, 463) 97, 257| 125, 795| 72, 961| 331, 350) 57, 763 1,704) 116,133) 17,830} 5,560) 7,344) 4,350) $2,857) 79,643 917 
ae 1, 119, 684) 119, 009} 129, 707) 78,081; 456,279) 76,942) 1,765) 144, 302) 22,146} 6,591} 7,863} 4,784! 5,035} 62, 385) 582 
1945....-.----| 2,067, 434] 157, 391) 137, 140) 85, 742| 697, 830/104, 231| 1,772] 254, 238| 26,135] 8, 138| 10,244] 5,049] 4, 669] 445, 866| 2, 359 
1946.....-----| 5, 152, 223| 230, 285| 149, 188] 96, 418/1, 268, 984/130, 139] 1,817| 333, 640| 27, 267| 9,127) 13,992} 7, 491| 4, 766/1, 095, 475)1, 491, 204) 39, 917 
| | | | | | | 
; | | | 
1946 | | } | | | | | | 
| 
BMI s osccen 475, 168) 17, 205} 11, 954 7, 861 96,965) 9, 772) 143 26,919} 2,442) 883) 942| 463) 385| 110,672) 160,071) 3,175 25, 315 
| Jae 472, 101) 17, 696} 12,036 7,970 99,344) 9,937 143 27,025) 2, 461) 797 1, 250) 527 551) 103, 889) 155,175 4, 238 29, 060 
| 453,730) 18,129) 12,101) 7,987 98, 554) 10, 082) 144} 25,986] 2, 335] 792 1, 473 492 533} 92,982} 150,063) 4,414 27, 663 
5 eee ae 461, 203| 18, 586| 12,175} 8,020| 101,726) 10,186] 144) 26,455] 2,187; 818] 1,477; 450} 477| «88, 408] 152,648| 2.479] 34, 965 
August......| 449,195] 19,036] 12,241| 8,112] 103,976) 10, 290| 145| 26,324] 2,266) 8541 1,213 797;  417| 78,047| 148,016] 3,179] 24,281 
September...| 419,623] 19,389} 12,314 8,342] 117, 547| 10, 436) 145} 30, 687| 1,892! 692! 987 787| 339) 63,216] 124,082} 3,409] 25,359 
October....-.| 400,748] 19,765| 12,375) 8,364) 124, 720| 10, 609 146} 31,066) 2, 476| 745| 1,211! 928; 337} 64,433] 100,380| 3,902) 19,292 
November...| 368,858} 20,048] 12/407} 8,421 133,700| 10,729, 145| 30,737| 1,986] 661|-‘1,180/ + —-800|_-«-316| + 54,097| 74,421 3,618| 15, 591 
December_..| 385,208] 20,248) 12,442) 8, 568) 136, 762) 10, 833 145] 29,760) 2, 266 439] 1,071} 890) 468} 59,370) 81,964] 4,665] 15, 317 
| | | 
1947 | | | | | | 
| | | 
January..... 438, 399] 20,712} 12,988] 8, 592/16 143, 105| 10,983/ 147] 132,765} 2,387] 519-1, 416) 161,040) 1,297] 74,755] 106,586] 5,685] 15, 421 
February....| 405,385] 21,311] 13,035] 8, 794|!6 137, 939) 11, 156| 355] 16 31, 372| 2, 119| 798 896] 16940) 1,571| 65,910] 88,364) 4,851] 15,975 
March._____- 422, 649| 21,785) 13,079} 8, 874)18 141, 149) 11, 314) 663| 16 31, 532| 2, 533] 334| 1, 269| 161,090} 1,872) 71,524) 89,052! 4,954] 21.624 
ys | apace 417,025] 22,238) 13,242) 8, 9841" 141, 680 11, 532] 840| 18 32,499) 3,026) 487, 1, 279| 181, 200) 2,131) 71, 569| 78,806] 4,290] 23, 213 
' ' ' ! 








1 Old-age retirement benefits under all acts, disability retirement benefits under 
the Railroad Retirement and the Civil Service Retirement Acts, and disability 
payments to vetérans. 

2 Primary and wife’s benefits and benefits to children of primary beneficiaries. 
Partly estimated. 

3 Age and disability annuitants and pensioners in current-payment status at 
end of month, and amounts certified, minus cancellations, during year. 

4 Retirement and disability benefits include survivor benefits under joint and 
survivor elections. Payments principally from civil-service retirement and dis- 
ability fund but also include payments from Canal Zone and Alaska Railroad 
retirement and disability funds administered by the Civil Service Commission. 
Monthly retirement payments include accrued annuities to date of death paid 
to survivors. Refunds to employees leaving the service are not included but are 
summarized twice a year in the Bulletin. 

5 Veterans’ pensions and compensation. 

6 Widow’s, widow’s current, parent’s, and child’s benefits. Partly estimated. 

7 Annuities to widows under joint and survivor elections, 12-month death- 
benefit annuities to widows and next of kin, and, beginning February 1947, 
widow’s, widow’s current, parent’s, and child’s benefits in current-payment 
status. 

8 Payments to widows, parents, and children of deceased veterans. 

® Number of decedents on whose account lump-sum payments were made, and 
amount certified for payment. 

i0 Payments for burial of deceased veterans. 

11 Compensation for temporary disability payable in Rhode Island beginning 


April 1943 and in California beginning December 1946. Number represents 
average weekly number of beneficiaries. Annual amounts adjusted for voided 
benefit checks; monthly amounts not adjusted. 

12 Readjustment allowances to unemployed veterans only. Number before 
May 1946 represents average weekly number of veterans paid unemployment 
allowances during weeks ended in the month; number beginning May 1946 
— average weekly number of continued claims during weeks ended in the 
month. 

13 Number represents average number of persons receiving benefits for unem- 
ployment in a 14-day registration period. Annual amounts adjusted for under- 
payments and recoveries of overpayments; monthly figures not adjusted. 

14 Number before January 1947 represents number of veterans paid during month; 
number beginning January 1947 represents number of claims paid during month 
under the Servicemen’s Readjustment Act. 

15 Payments to individuals: annual and lump-sum payments (amounts cer- 
tified, including retroactive payments) and monthly payments in current- 
payment status, under the Social Security and the Railroad Retirement Acts; 
amounts certified under the Railroad Unemployment Insurance Act; disburse- 
ments minuscancellations, under the Civil Service Commission and the Veterans 
Administration programs; checks issued by State agencies, under State unemploy- 
ment insurance and State sickness compensation programs and under the Service. 
men’s Readjustment Act. 

16 Preliminary estimate. 


Source: Based on reports of administrative agencies. 
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Social Security 





ary. A 44-percent rise in December 
from the November low point was 
probably due in large part to seasonal 
factors. 

Continued claims moved upward 
for almost a year following V-day. 
From 261,000 in August 1945, they rose 
continuously until May 1946, declined 
somewhat in June, and then reached 
a high point of 7.8 million in July. The 
volume then tapered off to 3.7 million 
in November and again turned upward 
in December. 

The heaviest claims loads for both 
initial and continued claims for unem- 
ployment allowances were in the large 


Table 4.—Readjustment allowances paid to unemployed veterans, by State and month, 1946 





industrial States. This experience fol- 
lows the pattern of civilian claims but 
is in contrast to activities under the 
self-employment phase of the read- 
justment allowance program, in which 
most of the claims are filed in pre- 
dominantly rural States. In 1946, 
15.6 percent of the initial claims for 
unemployment were filed by veterans 
in New York; Pennsylvania received 
8.5 percent of the claims and Califor- 
nia, 7.6 percent. Two other States— 
Tlinois and Michigan—each received 
more than 5 percent of the initial 
claims filed in 1946. 

Since average duration of benefits 


[In thousands; corrected to Apr. 1, 1947] 








varies widely among the States, the 
distribution of continued claims dif- 
fered somewhat from that of initial 
claims—some States received a larger, 
and some a smaller, proportion of 
initial than continued claims. New 
York, where 12.3 percent of the claims 
received in 1946 were filed, led the 
States in continued claims receipts 
and was closely followed by Pennsyl- 
vania, which received 12 percent of 
the total. The average beneficiary 
experienced roughly 1.6 spells of un- 
employment in 1946 and received 
benefits for about 9 weeks. Average 
duration ranged from less than 4 













































































State Total | January | February| March April May June July August Septem- October Novem- | Decem- 
ber ber ber 
| | | 

Total, 1944_____- $4, 112.9 | Pee eases | eS Eehbaee ae See awee, Ou e $207.7 | $747.6 | $1,139.6 | $2,017.9 

Total, 1945. ....- 114, 955. 3 $2, | $2,413.0 | $3,139.0 | $2, 640.0 | $2, 500.6 | $3, 572.0 $3, 777.9 | 45,012.6 7,456.7 | 14,088. 5 | 25, 769.9 42, 243.7 

Total, 1946__......-|1. 491, 293. 5 | 83,321.9 112, .9 |148, 955.9 |160,071.1 |155, 175. 4 /150, 063.3 152, 648. 148, 016. 2 |124,081.7 |100, 380.0 | 74, 420.8 81, 964.0 
eee 28, 758.6 | 1,915.1 2, 565. 4 2, 588. 1 2,973.1 A 3, 316. 3, 374. 2 2, 707.9 1, 995.3 1, 428. 5 1, 538.6 
anaes Pan? 192.2 $ 9.3 26.6 26. 4 23.4 .§ 5. 3.4 3.1 9.7 22.4 28.9 
ee SR eS: 4, 765. 2 ». § 334.3 507. 1 462. 6 597.8 2. ! 490. 491.8 371.4 256. 0 222.1 262.0 
Arkansas_- Sia ie 24, 081.9 1, 843.7 2, 5 2, 530.0 2, 593. 1 2, 529. 4 y 2, 105. 2,311.9 1, 927.8 1, 485. 4 1, 146.3 1, 339. 4 
BS SE 78, 954. 4 4,991.1 6,456.7 | 8,377.4 8, 840.3 8, 150.5 ; 7, 622 6, 991. 6 5, 691.0 4, 549.4 4, 435.6 5, 817.4 
CN eee oe 6, 384. 7 260. 6 565.1 785. 8 742.1 686. 0 5. 2 635 589.6 468. 3 71.8 272.7 442.4 
Connecticut __-...----- 18, 064. 1 1, 101.8 1, 380. 5 2, 240.6 2, 264. 5 2, 108. 5 0. § 2, 033 1, 957.0 1, 451.9 854.3 469.5 341.5 
Delaware ____________- 2, 688. 5 191.8 53.9 310.8 279.5 271.1 ee 247 232.0 194. 2 150. 5 148.8 176.3 
District of Columbia... 5. 608. 9 226. 4 97.1 480.7 493.3 547.7 4.0 626 662.3 R09. 3 445.1 304. 4 352.3 
EES: 18, 183.3 734, 2 931.1 | 1,255.1 | 1,567.1 | 1,576.4 2] 1,853 , 290.9 | 2,083.1 | 1,813.1] 1,300.8 1, 249.0 
0 SEES a ae 29, 854, 3 1, 604. 4 2, # 3, 200. 6 2, 908. 8 3, 123.9 2, 784.9 3, 259 3,112.5 2, 731.0 2,060. 3 1, 418. 2 1, 552. 4 
Rees 126. 4 1.8 3.8 6.0 6.5 7.4 5.4 8 12.6 14.0 16.7 18.7 24.6 
NE a ae ey 1, 451.7 147.4 3.2 297.9 263. 6 161.2 83.9 64 54.9 . 34.9 15.5 21.8 102. 4 
_ || | ae 67, 208.3 378.3 4, 5 6, 840. 5 6, 684. 5 7, 647.6 7, 443. 2 7, 155. 7, 665.8 5, 713.0 4,109.3 2, 718. 4 3, 039.9 
Indiana 32, 449.9 2, 080. 1 3, 087. 5 4, 035. 7 4,144.9 3, 489.9 3, 277.3 3, 176. 2, 907.8 1, 644.0 1, 895. 2 1,314.4 1, 396. 6 
Peete oe i 14, 375.6 967.1 1, 536.1 1, 972.7 1, 566.9 1, 352.3 1, 263. 6 37% 1, 241.7 1,041.1 838.8 547.9 674.1 
Kansas___ 13, 521.1 846. 2 1, 154.6 1, 535.0 1, 508. 5 1, 423. 4 1, 452.9 2 1, 293. 9 962. 6 732.6 598. 6 738.0 
Kentucky 46,892.7 | 1,040.9 3, .0 3, 351. 5 5, 844.6 5, 571.3 4, 874.0 3,911.4 4, 245.8 4, 675.0 3, 723. 4 3, 254.8 
Louisiana __ 24, 705.8 | 667.7 94.6 1, 524.8 2, 669. 1 2, 594.3 2, 415.7 2, 909. 2 2, 600.9 2, 235. 2 1, 786. 7 1, 480.0 
| SS SEE ee 9, 374.5 470.4 58. 5 984.0 1,010.5 1, 005.8 1,012.8 1,022. 5 707.8 540.0 380.0 616.0 
Deereeene . . 2... 19, 519.0 1, 082. 2 1, 0 2,094. 2 2, 226.3 2, 270.3 1, 905. 1 1, 888. ¢ 1, 703. 2 1, 551.1 1, 257. 4 905. 7 1, 029.3 
Massachusetts__-..-.-- 68, 291.8 | 3,705.4 5, 051. 2 6, 802.8 6, 846.9 7,011.1 6, 500. 1 6, 892.0 7, 207.8 5, 990. 6 5, 050. 6 3, 707.1 3, 526. 2 
ji ee eee 72, 347.5 | 6,617.6 7,881.3 9, 131.9 8, 630. 4 7, 367.5 7, 249. 2 6, 760. 2 5, 871. 2 4, 399.3 3, 004.8 2, 324. 2 3,110.0 
pammpesote............. 28, 927. 5 2, 235. 1 3, .5 3, 639. 6 3, 593.8 3, 000. 2 2, 494.3 2, 733. 1 2, 387. 2 2, 035. 5 1, 431.8 996.0 1, 369. 4 
Mississippi--.-.-..------ 10, 944.8 594. 2 ys 1, 083. 2 1, 193.4 938. 1 979.9 1, 284.3 1, 369.3 808. 2 813.7 578.3 574.5 
a 47, 617.0 2, 478. 2 3, 612.0 4, 540.8 5, 195. 1 4,892. 2 4, 878.4 5, 253. 8 4, 880. 5 4, 069. 4 3, 108.3 2, 157.9 2, 550. 4 
J 3, 943. 4 327.7 3 595. 4 487.5 405.3 365.4 326. 5 225.3 187.7 137.8 154.5 279.0 
a  : a 3, 857.3 160. 1 om 423.2 385. 4 358. 1 382. 3 374. 4 427.2 337.6 267.1 191.4 237.0 
ae 638.9 42.1 .0 70.0 70.6 64. 2 57.3 53.6 50.6 44.6 39.4 40.4 45,2 
New Hampshire-------- 3, 337.7 245.7 .2 367.4 541.9 383. 5 309.1 270.2 256. 2 232. 4 154.5 115.7 144.9 
Now Jersey............ 67, 511.5 3, 467.9 4, .0 6, 209. 6 6, 293. 6 6, 569.9 6, 768.3 7, 192.8 7, 161.3 6, .8 5, 236. 7 3, 623. 7 3, 853. 7 
New Mexico__._.----- 4, 151.2 221.9 2.0 509. 9 541.2 519.7 392.9 418.9 349. 1 3.6 176.8 196. 4 248.9 
New York. tescs 182, 013.0 | 10,912.0 | 13, .0 | 18, 792.2 | 18, 517.5 | 18, 880.9 | 18, 342.3 | 18, 516.9 | 17, 831.8 | 16, 281.0 | 12,941. 2 8, 710.6 8, 638. 7 
North Carolina____-._- 20, 306. 8 882.9 1, .0 1, 959. 2 2, 132.6 2, 415.8 2, 301.6 14.7 2, 277.3 1, 786. 0 1, 158. 2 831.6 841.9 
North Dakota.-_._.---- 1, 858. 1 121.7 9.6 357. 4 281.1 194.3 139.9 .4 85. 2 45.6 36.9 52. 1 122.8 
he 57, 842.7 2, 167.5 3, 519. 5 6, 244.0 7, 099. 4 6, 654. 7 6, 196.3 3. 2 5, 055. 0 5, 720.9 3, 561.6 2, 884. 7 2, 685. 9 
Oklahoma._.._......-- 2, 973. 2 781.9 s .3 1, 944.3 2, 192.3 2, 639.3 2, 183.0 3.2 3, 251.9 2, 132. 0 2, 004. 4 1, 031.9 1, 527.8 
NS ee .5 726. 4 1, 032. 3 1, 225. 5 1, 023. 7 787.7 771.9 a 604. 2 445.5 349. 0 395.9 645. 2 
Pennsylvania_..___-_- ‘ .3 | 10, 308.9 | 14, 279.3 | 16, 567.0 | 17,615.1 | 17, 395.1 | 18, 954.7 .0 | 17,419.8 | 14, 587.8 | 12, 712.5 9, 131.0 11, 029. 1 
Puerto Rico__-._----- 24, 131.6 1, 384.3 1, 453.5 1, 883. 5 2, 397. 7 2, 713.8 2, 849. 6 4 2, 482. 2 1, 785. 6 1, 557.5 1, 526. 1 1,497.4 
Rhode Island_---_-_---- 9, 974.8 321.1 iy. 708. 2 929. 8 964. 4 1, 182.9 1, 170.5 1, 042. 6 831.3 646.7 702.3 
South Carolina__-__-__- 15, 968. 6 847.8 14.3 1, 204.3 1, 437.3 1,412.3 1, 674. 2 1, 893. 3 1, 651. 4 1, 386. 3 1,110.8 1, 150. 3 
South Dakota_-------- 2, 103. 2 104.3 B.2 277.2 256.0 212.3 250. 2 195.8 145.8 130. 1 81.9 118.6 
"Penmessee. - ........... 41, 422. 2 1,445. 2 3, 318.5 3, 729.3 3, 869. 1 4, 130.7 4, 670.4 4, 218.5 3, 936. 2 3, 496. 4 2, 607.5 2, 350. 1 
I a tr 2 ES ge, oi 70, 230. 7 4, 000. 5 4, 496.5 5, 377.7 9, 143. 2 6, 424.5 7, 321.9 7, 404. 1 5, 610.7 5, 009. 4 4, 216.1 3, 450. 9 
See ; 4, 700.3 257.5 :2 662. 5 532.0 558. 6 469. 4 410.1 325. 7 173.3 139. 3 244.5 
NR mn Sok 1, 592. 8 157.5 86.5 243.1 211.0 177.7 123. 8 112.5 94.8 55.9 37.6 59. 1 
eens 19, 907.3 974.9 1, 156. 1 1, 971.6 1, 966. 9 2, 058. 7 2, 243.3 2, 031.8 1, 768. 5 1, 431. 2 960. 4 1, 161.7 
Washington -_-_--.--.-- 11, 916. 8 849.6 iy .3 1, 530. 4 1, 395. 6 1, 120.1 918.0 927.0 774.3 579.1 666. 8 1, 102.1 
West Virginia--_..-...-- 39, 717. 2 2, 158. 8 2, 880. 3 3, 361.0 4,141.8 4, 638. 5 4, 192.9 3, 914.0 3, 261.3 2, 545.9 2, 036. 5 2, 504.5 
fa 19, 301. 4 1, 283. 4 1, 726. 5 2, 521.7 2, 368. 8 2, 109. 3 | 1,976.3 1, 783. 9 1, 369. 5 783. 0 572.4 701.5 
Wyoming... .....-.. - 525.4 32. 2 63.9 99. 5 89.4 65.4 | 34.8 21.5 16.1 8.3 10.8 34.5 














Source: Veterans Administration, Readjustment Allowance Service. 
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37 
weeks in Hawaii and Wyoming to noted above, payments reacheda peak dominantly rural States. Six of the 
more than 10 weeks in 16 States and__ in April 1946, after having risen con- seven States—Alabama, Arkansas, 


Puerto Rico. 

More than half the $1.5 billion in 
payments to unemployed veterans 
under the readjustment allowance 
program was concentrated in nine 
States (table 4). Two of these—New 
York and Pennsylvania—accounted 
for one-fourth of the total amount 
disbursed, while the other seven 
States—California, Illinois, Massa- 
chusetts, Michigan, New Jersey, Ohio, 
and Texas—accounted for almost a 
third. For the Nation as a whole, as 


tinuously for 10 months; they de- 
clined in May and dropped further in 
June, leveled off during the next 2 
months, and then continued down- 
ward, with a moderate upturn in De- 
cember, when the total was about half 
that in the high month of 1946. 
Self-employed veterans received 
$252 million in 1946 (table 5). Since 
most of the claims for self-employ- 
ment allowances are filed by farmers, 
payments are concentrated in pre- 


Mississippi, Missouri, North Carolina, 
Tennessee, and Texas—which to- 
gether disbursed 52 percent of the 
total amount are in the South, while 
the other seven Southern States ac- 
counted for another 19 percent of the 
total. For all States combined, pay- 
ments reached a peak during July and 
August and then turned down during 
the rest of the year, though December 
payments were nearly three and one- 
half times those in January. 


Table 5.—Readjustment allowances paid to self-employed veterans, by State and month, 1946 


[Corrected to Apr. 1, 1947] 




































































































































3 a 
State Total | January | February} March pril | May June July August — October | Novem- | Decem- 
| er ber ber 

_ Se Fe gf Mm een — — Jf — | —__ __ _ _ _— —_ 

Total, 1944 i) | are be ag Gger aD cpa: spenrese if Dae bee oe Ran orien eee eee ene $28, 470| $73, 670 

Total, 1945_ _- 11, 675, 354] $126,124) $224,936) $403,673)  $¢ ‘ $896, 884 $1, 059, 178]$1, 210, 149]$1, 222, 668)$1, 204, 737/$1, 254, 39} 1, 8, 300) 2, 111, 247 

Total, 1946 252, 423, 514] 4, 484, 397] 6, 467, 475/14, 627, 460/25 29, 060, 388/27, 663, 306/34, 965, 062/34, 281, 321/25, 358, 964/19, 291, 557 15, SOL » 459/15, 316, 805 
Alabama 18, 087, 590 178, 028 295, 648 798, 423) 1, 112, 324| 1, 949, 6 10 x 981, 474) 2, 916, 837 2, 037, 212) 1, 481, 584 757, 073 805, 058 
OE SS a 51, 936 691 1, 269 2 » 033} 3, 738} 4, 839 5, 108 5, 383 300 5, 091 5, 397 8, 514 6, 573 
Arizona 368, 905 8, 646 12, 665 ; 38, 070 42, 186 43, 980 40, 565 29, 026 18, 182 
Arkansas 17, 287, 841 233, 988 657, 751 2, 095, 043) 2, 190, 526] 2, 101, 301) 1, 961, 293 1, 691, 391) 1, 321, 734| 606, 002 646, 601 
California_.........-..- 4, 349, 048 118, 681 139, 608 437, 738 523, 566 469, 457 443, 953 395, 592 340, 002| 359, 032 408, 345 
Colorado. -_._- 3, 616, 855 41, 603 82, 732 385, 239 462, 613 443, 989 414, 710 389, 126 350, 257 284, 132 285, 330 
Connecticut 365, 310 1, 668 5, 721 25, 756 36, 126 37, 610 39, 917 55, 184 36, 435 28, 682 45, 438 
Deewere............<- 159, 718 2, 464 3, 572 16, 311 18, 469 19, 504 355 16, 985 15, 196 16, 867 18, 389 
District of Columbia. -* 112, 747 7, 028 2, 422 8, 66 7, 979 9, 451 9, 003 9, 275 9, 544 14, 070) 12, 385 13, 577 
eee 4, 158, 622 147, 589 202, 612 324, 470 498, 707 452, 948 394, 410 416, 757 389, 966 322, 17] 397, 680} 303, 404 307, 908 
Georgia 10, 760, 458 100, 120 93, 073 768, 904} 1,611, 440) 1, 340, 716] 1, 177, 507) 1, 477, 376] 1, 135, 447 934, 436 $26, oo1| 640, 882 654, 466 
Hawaii 14, 396 0 200 586 496) 2, 344 1, 000 2, 250 1, 200 1, 384 2, 215) 941 1,7 
eee 1, 353, 105 18, 176 27, 330 35, 665 76, 355) 132, 940 208, 138 232, 670 211, 487 153, 958 127, 512 52, 853 76, 021 
See 2, 952, 781 37, 131 62, 590 90, 848 260, 754| 249, 870 322, 368 348, 844 366, 966 311, 369 431, 965 241, 830 228, 246 
(eee 2, 972, 134 39, 559 82, 432 151, 836 176, 610 ong 227 388, 257 319, 693 296, 869 201, 322 206, 179 
[oh eae 8, 109, 690 80, 667 140. 699 316, 485 369 3 1, 094, 294] 1, 17. 929, 106 853, 722 579, 968 543, 895 
Kansas_-_.....- 6, 112, 759 147, 254 217, 315 351, 887 52, 540 72 634, 028 567, 584 529, 446 648, 105 509, 147 
Kentucky 6, 202, 326 44, 999 54, 404 182, 120) 270, 622 378, 58E 590, 825 895, 232] 1, 08 888, 329 497, 807 722, 902 595, 211 
Louisiana 9, 251, 016 399, 753 507, 079) 1, 047, 990} 1, 122, 828 994, 462 433, 960} 1, 109, 217} 1, 225, ¢ 947, 896 53, 410 417, 958 391, 135 
ke anktnd utiuades 690, 660 7, 023 15, 743 33, 378 47, 213 59, 270 82, 382 86, 374 88, 160 78, 362 68, 028 68, 806 55, 921 
Maryland 742, 361 8, 856 13, 801 29, 965 43, 564 59, 894 76, 577 82, 267 85, 862 86, 971 83, 569 83, 602 87, 433 
Massachusetts 1, 004, 535 25, 044 39, 114 61, 727 j y 2 5 65, 096 117, 265 i 94, 940 143, 942 107, 432 120, 411 
pS 3, 025, 423 22, 816 40, 034 65, 660 = 575 287, 283 577, 875) 379, 836 184, 071 342, 935 
Minnesota--- 4, 759, 144 170, 395 139, 687 302, 483 25 972, 073 469, 174 336, 315 279, 735 344, 352 
Mississippi-- 22, 643, 014 255, 294 411, 405} 1, 216, 414 3, 842, 293 3, 2, 677, 319 0} 2,036, 901} 1, 291, 282 
Missouri- --- 13, 070, 592 328, 244 580, 567 910, 425 1 297) 1, 1, 331, 103) 1, 128, 244 874,091) 1, 057, 167 
Montana. -- 2, 887, 743 89, 319 150, 502 199, 885 4 221, 650 194, 106 182, 554 202, 450 
Nebraska_. Lay 4, 528, 659 33, 346 73, 216 114, 704 , 08+ 356, 527 528, 160 447, 427 394, 984 
Nevada- -- eee 100, 780 1, 399 1, 900 5, 214 1 ’ , 868 10, 802 7, 453 7, 316 7, 754 
New Hampshire. bansas 76, 800 6, 667 9, 897 15, 107 14, 692 13, 098 17, 563 21, 443 17, 522 19, 416 13, 216 18, 396 
New Jersey...........-. 828, 210 15, 830} 10, 724 53, 389 53, 194) 66, 631 75, 334 81, 007 96, 983 51, 294 123, 044 99, 749 
New Mexico......-.---- 1, 632, 847 30, 240} 60, 561 208, 002 138, 985) 230, 010 203, 274 137, 623 48, 333 76, 578 
 £) ) ae - 5, 018, 520 117, 338} 164, 654 é 0: 53 614, 400 521, 243 559, 384 454, 716 509, 398 
North Carolina.____.._- 18, 409, 042 113, 163) 231, 560 1, 963, ¢ 2, 953, 189) 2. 1, 593, 955] 1, 124, 265 521, 930 500, 879 
North Dakota__-_____--- 3, 835 73, 215 201, 799} 378, 323 102, 218 130, 961 94,352) 106, 406 
| Sie 64, 864 2,858] 206, 608 498, 890} 333, 240, 708 , 873} 264,138} 304, 958 
Oklahoma............-- 172, 066 448, 796 635, 280) 1, 068, 587| 1, 834,323} 656, 803 461, 523 615, 792 
ee 69, 389 131, 514) 197, 003 220, 485; 202, 2 819| 167, 118 30) 169, 327 147, 742 
Pennsylvania.......--- 35, 700 55, 014 81, 091 136, 722| 113, 693| 212, 512 36, 469} 209,236) 302,212 
Puerto Rico_-_......-.-- 961 1, 961 1, 361 193} 559 1, 545 1, 586 1, 527 7 
Rhode Island___._.___-- 4, 477 5, 341 9, 202 16, 913 14, al 6, 604) 17, 166 12, 043 8, 707 10, 791 
South Carolina_.__....- 109, 991 362,934) 666, 825 496, 615) 1, 753, 816 988, 011 507, 270 322, 670 268, 458 289, 902 
South Dakota--_-_.---_-- , Slé 55, 916 144, 520 264, 901 318, 608 594, 091 467,764) 381, 581 386, 141 320, 451 317, 752 
Tennessee 255, 204 230, 741 820, 356) 2, 594, 416) 2, , 893, 186] 2, 120, 717) 1, 882, 626} 1, 449, 871) 2, 174, 421) 1, 030, 629) 850, 762 
Wit innedeedadssuas 772, 267 874, 776) 1, 894, 130) 3, 664, 023) 3 , 655, 262) 2, 674, 638) 2, 880, 094| 2, 310, 031) 1, 437, 431 842, 746 927, 159 
SR ee » , 294 19, 922 42, 871 82, 636 84, 083 103, 320 106, 943 168,359} 191,073 78, 072 66, 145 46, 211 
Vermont 5 7, 627 10, 96S 15, 307 19, 604 22, 156 24, 903 18, 490 18, 824 15, 823 19, 038 13, 535 14, 721 
Virginia 76 26, 653 79, 608 160, 641 254, 413 310, 803 345, 755 368, 272 310,789) 354, 545 250, 473: 155, 925 150, 968 
Washington ___._.....-- 1, 530, 661 31, 926 55, 411 89, 280 118, 679 156, 573 177, 441 178, 231 167, 457 148, 041 129, 684 131, 025 146, 913 
West Virginia. ---.....- 563, 732 3, 318 8, 058 18, 464 53, 366 42, 064 69, 943 0, 80, 535) 60, 793 68, 735 55, 155 43, 006 
.... =a 1, 454, 547 31, 776 54, 669 96, 129) 114, 191 154, 136 155, 929 156, 536 148, 472 132, 060 144, 652 124, 243 141, 754 
Wr IA kb canecdenene 501, 086 9, 621 14, 255 27, 049) 40, 708 65, 085 66, 524 70, 781 67, 667 55, 490 26, 743 , 285 27, 878 
































Source: Veterans Administration, Readjustment Allowance Service. 
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Hospital Survey and 
Construction Allotments 


Preliminary estimates of State al- 
lotments under the Hospital Survey 
and Construction Act were published 
in the October 1946 BuLLeTIn. Since 
that time the allotments have been 
revised on the basis of population as 
of July 1, 1945, as certified by the 
Bureau of the. Census. The total 
amounts, of course, are the same as in 
the earlier table, but the allocation 
among the States is slightly different. 


Table 6.—State allotments under the Hos- 
pital Survey and Construction Act} 

























Survey 
State? and . a 
planning? eee 

i”: Eee eee See. $3, 000, 000 | $75, 000, 000 
eee 62, 328 2, 887, 725 
eae 10, 000 41, 400 
Sp 13, 524 452, 175 
ae 39, 396 1, 968, 075 
ROR 3 oe 185, 808 1, 957, 575 
Colorado____ 24, 402 657, 150 
Connecticut. 40, 572 421, 800 
LO a 10, 000 86, 625 
District of Columbia_____- 19, 110 298, 350 
| eae 47, 040 1, 461, 375 
Lo Se ae ee 68, 796 2, 978, 400 
PA a eee 10, 000 222, 975 
oS! i 2 iS eae 10, 584 293, 400 
Illinois___ pater oe 172, 578 2, 770, 725 
0 Tea ae 77, 616 1, 727, 625 
Towa____ a > ere Tt 51, 156 1, 341, 450 
MMIC eal a ak al | 37, 926 933, 450 
Kentucky RT ae 57, 624 2, 589, 000 
aumsians >... 53, 508 2, 156, 475 
re ae 17, 640 454, 725 
Maryland__.____......___. 46, 158 870, 300 
Massachusetts____________ 93, 492 1, 595, 025 
JU ae 124, 362 2, 171, 550 
muenota. 8 56, 742 1, 655, 175 
Mississinnt ........_..._. 7 2, 403, 300 
_.. ) Se 2, 281, 875 
Montana 231, 750 
Nebraska ‘ 684, 975 
A a f 47, 575 
New Hampshire 342, 375 
New Jersey____._._______- 
New Mexico________ 
New York___-_ 
North Carolina__ | 
North Dakota___._____.__- | 
eae 
Ghasbonia | 
Oregon........__ 
Pennsylvania ___ y 328 | 
eiveren Stoo... 3, 746 | 
Rhode Island_____________ 15, 876 | , 12! 
South Carolina__._________ 41, 160 }, 25 
South Dakota____________- 12, 054 | 9, &¢« 
‘empeesee................. 64, 680 | 3, 
ON Sea 144, 942 | , 12¢ 
NI BAD Some 2 155 5 13, 524 5, 
Pare 10, 000 , 65 
LO eee 64,386 | 2, 209, 800 
Washington._____.________ 44, 688 | 512, 100 
West Virginia..__.________ 39,396 | 1, 555, 350 
Wisconsin TERR aes 67,032 | 1,622, 400 
Weremine................. 10, 000 | 144, 975 








1 Based on estimated civilian population as of July 
1, 1945, as certified by the Bureau of the Census, 
U.S. Department of Commerce. 

2 Includes Puerto Rico. 

3 Based solely on State population. 

4 Based on aformula which takes into consider- 
new both population and per capita income of the 

ate. 





Federal Grants to States, 
1945-46 


Federal grants to- States, on a 
checks-issued basis, increased from 
$730 million in the fiscal year 1944-45 * 
to $758 million in the fiscal year 1945- 
46, in contrast to declines in each of 
the 2 preceding fiscal years. 


This increase continued the gradual 
upward trend of the past, a trend 
deviated from only in emergency pe- 
riods. For social security and related 
purposes, Federal aid in 1945-46 
amounted to $612 million, of which 
$421 million was granted for public 
assistance, $56 million for unemploy- 
ment insurance administration, and 
$135 million for health and welfare 
programs. Public assistance grants 
increased 5 percent, and grants for 
unemployment insurance administra- 


1See the Bulletin, June 1946, pp. 42-46. 


tion increased 62 percent, over grants 
for similar purposes in the preceding 
fiscal year. The 57-percent increase 
in health and welfare grants is ac- 
counted for almost entirely by the in- 
clusion in this category for the first 
time of funds allotted for the school 
lunch program.’ 

Grants for education, amounting to 
$84 million in 1944-45, declined to 
$34 million in 1945-46 as a result of 
the winding up of the program for 
the training of defense workers. 
Grants for public roads were $75 
million in 1945-46, somewhat less 
than in previous years; this figure 
probably represents the low point in 
the transition between the emergency 


2 The School Lunch Act of June 4, 1946 
(P. L. 396, 79th Cong., 2d sess.) provided 
for the channeling of the Federal funds 
for the program through State educational 
agencies. Thus, they may now be in- 
cluded among Federal grants to States. 
For a summary of the act see the Bulletin, 
August 1946, pp. 53-55. 


Table 7.—Contributions and taxes under selected social insurance and related programs, 
by specified period, 1944-47 


{In thousands] 



























Retirement, disability, and y . : 
survivors insurance Unemployment insurance 
: Railroad 
Period Federal Federal Taxes on | State un- Federal | unemploy- 
insurance |civil-service} carriers employ- |unemploy-| ment in- 
contribu- | contribu- | and their | ment con- ment surance 
tions ! tions 2 employees | tributions * taxes 4 contribu- 
tions 
Fiscal year: 
1944 $- parddentocumt-dunaoonsne $1, 309, 919 $486, 719 $285, 038 | $1, 251, 958 $184, 544 $131, 993 
eer Se eee 1, 238, 218 528, 049 282, 610 1, 009, 091 179, 930 129, 126 
10 months ended: 
April 1945 989, 713 440, 107 216, 140 1, 078, 986 170, 632 99, 765 
April 1946 962, 639 483, 126 212, 078 867, 360 167, 316 97, 670 
PE pcitteiaicabntowincwaoe 1, 111, 160 438, 624 255, 861 802, 458 171, 552 107, 782 
1946 
ee ee ae Red ad 60, 752 21, 690 1, 349 106, 107 3,014 54 
TN ee eta ctck menue wens 268, 945 22, 049 5, 293 135, 903 11, 174 834 
SSE Se eek 6, 634 22, 872 65, 240 5, 828 1, 440 30, 622 
Ones ane 62, 317 5 244, 223 2, 257 95, 266 2, 245 65 
I 5s Sein ace tnautin commie 284, 345 23, 617 7,617 154, 956 9, 998 786 
a a 8, 339 20, 234 75, 540 5, 510 1, 145 35, 164 
| SERRA 69, 952 16, 410 2, 137 92, 214 2, 213 138 
ae eae 276, 193 23, 754 4, 720 110, 690 9, 325 1, 159 
WEES Sooo eee ha 7, 185 23, 028 77,772 10, 097 789 34, 776 
1947 
I scree oo As 42, 263 21, 551 1, 499 91, 516 14, 399 29 
EAR ERE TES 266, 183 21, 218 4, 927 125, 902 115, 847 1, 137 
1 CRAG aR, a cet 25, 377 20, 653 76, 784 6, 286 12, 043 34, 175 
[See eee 69, 005 23, 936 2, 608 110, 021 3, 548 351 




















1 Represents contributions of employees and em- 
ployers in employment covered by old-age and sur- 
vivors insurance. 

2 Represents employee and Government contri- 
butions to the civil-service, Canal Zone, and Alaska 
Railroad retirement and disability funds; in recent 
years Government contributions are made in July 
for the entire fiscal year. 

3 Represents deposits in State clearing accounts of 
contributions plus penalties and interest collected 
from employers and, through April 1946, contribu- 
tions from employees in 4 States; employee contribu- 
tions beginning May 21, 1946, in California and 


beginning July 1, 1946, in Rhode Island are deposited 
in the respective State sickness insurance funds. 
Data reported by State agencies; corrected to June 9, 
1947. 

4 Represents taxes paid by Plaid under the 
Federal Unemployment Tax / 

5 Represents July alter of $21.5 million 
from employees, and contributions for fiscal year 
1946-47 of $221.5 million from the Federal Govern- 
ment and of $1.2 million from the District of Colum- 
bia for certain District Government employees. 

Source: Daily Statement of the U. S. Treasury, 
unless otherwise noted. 
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Table 8.—Federal grants to States in relation to income payments and State tax collections, and per capita Federal grants, by State, 
Jiscal year 1945-46 } 
















































































































































| 
| Grants under programs admin- 
Total grants to States | istered by Social Security Ad- Per capita grants 
ministration | 
| | | | | 
| | | Grants for social security and | | 
| } Aver- | related programs —_ 
- . ae | } age per | evel- 
State — capita As per- As per- | ature | As per- Per- |.caPita | | | | } opment 
Amount cent of cent of | Amount} “5! cent of | income, Assist- > and 
ai cent of | | cent , | es Em- Edu- | Pub- 
= income | State | (in- | income | State of | 198-25 All _ ploy- | Health| ca- Hen foe 
show | "pay. | fat, | thom |" pay: | «2s, | tot} |rants| | pay. Then |"and | tion * {roads| vation 
ments? tions 3 | 7 F | ments 2 tions 3 grants | Total) and security ee aie 
| | | | | admin- ‘oo fees 6 sources® 
| istra- | tions | 
| | | | | | tion 4 
| | =e | bee 
| | | } 
RG i esveu cas cumnsaenits \s757, 874 ip ca a Ne cate ler |s476, 922 | ed cea Seen 62.9 ae | $5.63 |$4.54 | $3.18 $0. 42 $1.00 | $0.25 |$0. 55 $0. 28 
Continental United States. | 750, 039 0. 49 _ 6 476, 135 0.31 | 8.0 | 4. 60 3. 19 42 99 | 26 55 28 
High-income group--_--_._---- | 383, 184 39 10.3 270, 543 | 27 | 7.3 6 oF 5.30 | 4.56 | 3.17 | . 57 82 20} .37 17 
New York 52, 527 - 26 6.3 36, 685 .18 4.4 9.8 i, 4. 3.72 | 2.22] .70 80 18 -21 7 
Connecticut............. 7, 535 . 29 9.4 4,701 | .18 | 5.9 32. 4 1, 4.22 | 3.59 | 2.04 . 59 96 | 25 21 17 
California a 62, 549 - 48 10. 1 45, 262 | . 34 | 7.3 72.4 1, 47% 7. | 6.06 | 4.42 71 93 20 . 66 17 
pa eee 21,194 71 12.8 | 14,949 -50{ 9.0] 70.5] 1,441] 10.15 | 8.24) 6.53 . 63 1.08} .32] 1.07 52 
MPI ode cues ewan nneee ee | 1, 562 . 39 9.8 | 393 -10 | 2.5 25. 2 1,371 | 5. } 3.12 | 76 -61 175 | .%5 95 63 
if. Sees 12, 413 . 21 a8 7,414 13 | 4.6 | 59.7 1, 360 2. | 2.46 } 1.14 . 63 70 | 15 . 25 10 
District of Columbia- - -----_- | 1,962 15 4.2 1,031 . 08 2.2) 52.5 1,313 | *2. ; 1.99 sae .33 89 -05 dE ansona 
pO REE LTE | 2,106 1.07 29.8 | 516 | .31 | 8.7 | 29.2 1,302 | 13. | 5.10 2. 93 . 93 1.25 1.07 | 5.78 1.23 
a .....| 45,090 43 14.3 | | .33 EES tae 1,299 5. | 5.39 4.06 .49 . 84 | an 16 «ae 
Oregon______- ; 66| 18.4 | | .37] 10.2] 55.6] 1,276| 8.54] 5.81] 4.15 60! 1.06] .37] 1.40 96 
Massachusetts... ae 46 13.0 | .37 10.5 | 80.1 1, 271 6. 5.71 4. 43 | 49 . 80 -16 20 -07 
See 42 11.8 | 31 8.7 | 73.9 1,266 | 5. | 4.81 | 3.55 | 48 . 78 -17| .32 15 
Michigan_--___.__. -51 11.6 | | .37 8.3 | 71.8 1, 260 6.20 | 5.39} 3.71 .74 -94] .20 40 -22 
Rhode Island____- 36 8.2 | 24 5.5 | 67.2 1,258 | 4.47 13.87] 2.48 . 53 . 87 | 24 14 - 22 
=, Se 29 10. 5 | | 14 | 5.1] 48.7] 1,222] 3.68/ 2.58] 1 39 . 81 23} .61 mi 
Pennsylvania | 31 10.8 | :23] 8.0] 73.4] 1,149] 3.79] 3.28 | 43 50] .20] .18 .13 
Indiana--_-....- ‘ 7, 718 . 44 13.7 | 30 | 9.2 67.0 1,136 | 5.15 4.37 | 06 . 39 91 | 21 | . 34 -23 
Montana 5, 195 96 24.9 | 47 12.3 49.2 1,133 | 11.35 | 6.76 | 5.18 - 40 1.18 68 | 3.01 89 
Middle-income group.--.---- | 132, 224 .65| 16.8 | .43| 11.1] 66.2 __.| %18| 8&7 4.46 26 .98 34| .66 .42 
Wisconsin_.- 15, 269 44 10.4 | . 30 ae 68.8 | 1,091 5.17 | 4.42 3. 30 26 - 86 28 13 . 34 
Kansas. 9, 724 - 50 14.7 2 | - 32 | 9.4 64.3 | 1,080 5.59 | 4.49 3. 29 . 30 - 90 26 46 .37 
Maine-- 5, 176 - 62 16.3 3, 363 | 41 | 10.6 65.0 1,055 | 6.59 | 5.31 3. 91 37 1.03 45 | 34 . 50 
Nebraska 9, 034 - 67 26.3 983 37 | 14.5 55. 2 1,051 | 7.54 | 5.09 4.02 .14 - 93 36 | 1.62 - 46 
North Dakota. 5, 220 . 89 24.2 .32] 8.7] 36.1] 1,051 | 10.02] 4.70 3.45 17 1.08} 1.00 | 3.47 85 
, SEE 13, 355 . 53 13.8 } 38 10.0 72.3 1,044 5.91 | 5.20 | 4.15 12 - 93 25 10 . 36 
Ute......-. 5, 848 91 19.0 55 11.4 60.1 1,028 9.48 | 7.10 5. 27 43 1.40 47 | 1.39 . 53 
Wyoming._-_- 2, 929 1.07 29.6 32 8.9 30.0 1,027 | 11.87] 4.91] 3.15 -41 1.35 1.04 4.79 1.13 
Colorado. ._- 12, 576 1.02| 22.6 78 17.4| 77.0] 1,025 | 11.22] 9.67] 8.42 .22| 1.02] .46] .69 40 
Idaho_.____- 4, 676 91] 21.5 43 | 10.1 | 47.2] 1,008] 9.35 | 5. 4.04 .37| 1.37| .66| 1.94 .97 
[See | PY 20.5 55 15.5 | 75.8 991 | 7.75 | 6 5. 55 -33 - 87 25 -47 29 
be pg, ED 1¢ . 64 14.8 43 10.0 | 67.5 981 | 6.78 | 5 4.31 27 1.12 26) «41 -41 
SOIR DaRR. oo. 65 inn ccnenee 3, 936 - 66 19.6 37 11.1 | 56.6 966 7.09 | 5 3. 89 12 1.05 56 | - 68 7 
Low-income group--.-..___- | 234, 631 oan 15.9 | 36 | 8.0 | 50.3 |........| 571} 4.18| 264 23 1931 | .32 . 80 -40 
Vermont 2, 234 -70 14.8 33 6.9 46.7 958 7.20 | 4.9 2. 88 48 1.55 -73 | .70 - 86 
Florida. 15, 384 . 64 13.9 43 | 9.2] 66.4 942 6.45 | 5.48 4. 08 21 1. 20 al | .4 -29 
Texas--- 44, 849 «@a 21.9 45 | 13.6 | 62.3 894 6.61 | 5.2: 3. 91 -21 1.14 <n ae 27 
Sy 5, 252 - 90 15.2 49 | 8.2 54.0 891 8.33 | 5.75 4.14 - 36 1.25 39 | 1.76 44 
New Hampshire-- 2, 889 17.8 36 9.9 55.9 891 | 6.39) 4.61] 3.08 -49 1.04] .47] .76 - 55 
Virginia___..._.. 10.2 10 3.2] 31.3 | 875 | 2.89 1.85 72 -18 . 94 | -26| .46 33 
Co aa 26.7 2 1.16 19.4 | 72.7] 826 | 14.31 {11.75 10.15 - 25 1.35 - 36 1.76 -43 
if 3) 12.3 5 25 5.2] 41.9 776 | 5.10 | 3.42 1. 81 33 1. 28 -26 | 1.01 -42 
Louisiana_--.____- 11.4 78 | 39 | 5.9} 52.0 765 5.86 | 4.39 2.73 31 1.35 .33 76 . 38 
New Mexico----- 18.1 762 | 41 | 6.0} 33.1 755 | 9.95 | 4.66] 3.03 . 26 1.37 -42 | 4.23 - 63 
Tennessee 18.1 3¢ 27 7.6] 42.1 747 | 5.31/ 3.55] 1.98 25 1.31] .29 | 1.10 38 
ere ae 18.0 6 28 7.1] 39.7 710 | 5.26 | 3.68 | 1. 84 2 1. 59 | -32| .86 -40 
OE aa 13.8 4,506 | 24 | 5.9 | 42.7 683 4.09 | 2.96 1. 57 | 18 1. 22 | .30 | .42 -41 
North Carolina-_._ 8.8 4, 604 | 18 | 3. 0 34.1 681 3.86 | 2.75 1.12 | -19 1.44] .30) .39 42 
Alsbama.......... 17.5 4, 864 | 25 | 6.3 | 36.1 | 660 | 4.80 | 3.05 1. 52 | -21 1.32 | 28 | 1.02 | 45 
South Carolina___ 16. 2 3, 223 | 25 | 5.2] 32.2 630 | 5.25 | 3.59 1. 53 | 16 1.90 | 40 | .74 52 
Arkansas___.._.-- 15. : 3, 833 | 33 | 6.4 | 41.9 597 | 5.14 | 3.54 1.88 | 27 1.38 45 | .57 58 
Mississippi 13.2 3, 476 | 30 5.3 | 39.9 | 527 4.19 | 3.06 1. 53 15 | 1.39 39 -16 58 
Territories and possessions LAr Sa aeen | | re 2.95 | 1.59 1.12 | - 33 1.30 24) .83 30 
p | MEE: 7 = | | SN oe | &O1......... 81 Ce 2. 92 | 1.15 3.45 | -80 | .10] 1.06 
| 0 hee 5 ESRI F IEEE AD | Ot 23. 7.66 | 2.47 81 | .18 1.48} .40| 4.23 56 
eS OO eee PERE SIGE (STEN PETS 1.67 | 1.16 | Li). .16T 22 
WHEE UIEDR Cc ccccnaccieads “Ok Eeenudacctitouaaad |----2----]-----2+-|-------=]-=- ti, Ae 2.10 | 2.10 S|} eS Bales he 
| u 
1 Grants data are from Annual Report of the Secretary of the Treasury on the State 6 Maternal and child health and welfare services, public health services, 
of the Finances for Fiscal Year Ended June 30, 1946, table 103, and other Treasury venereal disease and tuberculosis control, vocational rehabilitation, State and* 
reports, and are on a checks-issued basis. Per capita grants are based on popula- Territorial homes for disabled soldiers and sailors, emergency maternity and in- 
tion as of July 1, 1945, estimated by the Bureau of the Census. fant care, and the school lunch program. 
2 Based on 1945 income payments from the Surrey of Current Business, August 7 Education of the blind, agriculture and mechanic arts colleges, marine schools, 
1946, p. 20. vocational education, training of war-production workers, and services for im- 
3 Based on State tax collections data for the fiscal year 1946 from the Bureau of proving the supply and distribution of farm labor. : 
the Census, State Finances, Vol. 2, No. 1, preliminary. 8 Forestry, wildlife restoration, agricultural experiment stations, and agricul- 
4 Old-age assistance, aid to dependent children, and aid to the blind under the tural extension work. 
Social Security Act. ® Excludes annual lump-sum payments by the Federal Government to defray 
5 Unemployment insurance administration. P part of local expenses for use of the District as seat of Government. 
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Table 9.—Federal grants to States under the Social Security Act: Checks issued by the Treasury Department through March of fiscal 
years 1945-46 and 1946-47 


[In thousands] P 





Fiscal year 


Fiscal year 1946-47 through March 























































































945-46 
State through : ‘i Unemploy-| Maternal |... F 
March, Total Old-age ass ng Aid to the| ment in- | and child — — wel- 
total vag assistance | Pencen blind |surancead-| health pee ere Sery~ 
children [ministration aorvioes children ices 
aes See eee 1$386, 588.7 | $516, 345.3 | $365, 540.2 | $78, 439.1 $10, 803. 2 | $49, 547.3 $6, 061. 4 | $4, 489. 4 $1, 464.7 
NESS Sa ae eee oe a eae ee sapiens 3, 985. 4 7, 597.3 4, 942.2 1, 422. 2 112.9 647.9 204. 2 215.9 52.0 
> SERENE SSE Te pre er ee ee RN eal ae 391.8 533.3 242.0 43.9 (2) 98. 2 69.7 65.0 14.3 
Arizona. __- eemneeee 2, 345. 2 3, 169. 1 2, 122.7 526. 3 128.8 220. 4 51.5 105.6 13.7 
SS ae ae eee st 3, 162.3 4, 976.6 3, 065. 7 984. 8 157.2 467. 4 164. 1 97.3 40.1 
0 0 SEES eee 1 36, 538. 6 50, 221.1 39, 801. 4 2, 578. 7 1, 535. 2 5, 849. 4 173.9 245.7 36. 8 
SE ae eee ee 9 7, 925. 2 9, 298. 8 7, 934. 2 971.1 84.9 190.8 65.3 39.8 12.7 
Le ee ae 3, 351.3 4, 343.7 2, 651.3 696. 4 26.7 850. 3 43.9 61.0 14.1 
RN dn a ia 336. 7 423.0 140.9 89.8 15.7 121.5 26.0 7.3 11.8 
District of Columbia....................-...-... 855. 3 1, 208. 1 431.5 281.9 40.6 300. 8 61.4 78.8 13. 2 
ee Se ara nmnalacernnes le 8, 507. 2 11, 632. 3 8, 831.7 1, 527.8 427.1 490. 6 158. 4 183. 4 13.8 
Georgia 5, 612. 4 8, 782.3 .9 . 231.3 658. 6 290. 2 103. 0 30.7 
Hawaii-_- 492. 4 742.6 8 230. 11.1 103.6 114.0 39, 2 7.0 
EE ee ee a 1, 825. 1 2, 656. 8 .9 373. 41.0 222.6 56. 6 34.8 13.8 
| eS ee ee 26, 087. 1 31, 563. 4 .0 3. 958.8 3, 365. 7 186. 2 133. 5 12.1 
Indiana___- 9, 762.0 11, 677.6 .5 580. 332.3 897.8 149.8 63. 1 25.1 
Towa-__-_- 7, 925.3 9, 363. 9 .5 .5 235. 8 303. 4 58.7 101.4 50. 6 
Kansas__- 5, 083. 1 6, 358. 6 2 2 188.0 449.5 128.2 23.1 9.4 
Kentucky 3, 626. 7 6, 876.8 .4 1, 544.2 165.3 426. 2 198. 4 124.2 47.1 
Louisiana 6, 298. 7 9, 842. 1 6 2, 446. 6 235.0 829. 1 167.3 79.8 34.7 
| ch oo ee ae ery 2, 797.0 3, 961.7 .9 513.7 145.8 271.4 50.5 34.1 16.2 
| 
0 La ee ae a ae 3, 117.7 4, 462.5 2, 158. 1 1, 204. 4 94.0 788.9 107.4 82.3 27.4 
0 ee eee ae. 16, 740. 4 21, 000. 2 16, 581.9 | 2, 036. 8 238. 7 1, 932. 2 112.6 80.6 17.4 
aR Fe RE a ii a a ee ee 19, 611.7 23, 326.3 15, 853. 5 4, 182.6 246. 6 2, 668. 1 166. 8 162.7 46.0 
eee 9, 274.1 12, 406. 3 9, 873.9 1, 497. 5 | 212. 2 581.8 89.8 101. 2 49.8 
Se Scie SS a eS 2, 970. 4 4, 803.6 3, 340. 6 645.1 | 233. 3 305. 5 107.5 131.0 40.5 
paceenr. ....... 16, 941.3 22, 809. 3 18, 339. 2 275.6 | (3) 969. 8 108.0 82.5 34.1 
NE eS SE a SS 2, 042. 2, 665. 7 1, 964. 6 51.3 79. 4 195. 9 24.7 | 19. 2 20.7 
Nebraska_.-__-___- 4, 165.8 5, 540. 5 4, 527.3 5.5 | 84.1 166. 0 39. 2 56. 3 12.0 
ee ee ae 510.1 635. 1 448.5 (3) 127.2 19.3 29.2 10.9 
New Hampshire__...............---------------- 1, 264.0 1, 707.3 1, 156.5 5.1 | 54.8 | 186. 7 61.9 | 25.8 16.5 
ee 5, 533. 8 7, 708. 3 4,007.3 | 1,019. 2 | 127.8 2, 326. 4 75.6 | 127.8 24. 4 
2 tO See eee eee ee ae 1, 515.1 , 209. 3 1, 248.5 . 681.0 | 49.9 144.9 67.8 50.4 16.8 
OI cc Hine ne 29, 433. 1 230. 2 19, 925. 2 8, 573.9 | 699. 0 7, 702. 1 189.3 104.3 36. 5 
Le eee eee eee ee 3, 896. 6 5, 895. 4 3, 254. 7 1, 218. 2 | 411.1 642. 7 179.0 131.5 58. 1 
North Dakota-_-_. 1, 587.4 2, 158.0 1, 509. 0 434.5 | 24.6 81.0 39.3 54.9 14.7 
ae 23, 081.1 25, 627.8 378. 4 2, 072. 5 } 593. 0 2, 300. 1 134.4 106. 6 42.7 
Oklahoma------ 24, 222. 5 7.9 5, 020. 6 | 451.6 513.0 99.2 70.6 29.6 
Oregon ___- 6, 078. 1 3.4 443.7 | 83.8 687. 6 53.5 49.2 26.9 
Pennsylvania. _...............-.-- 28, 525.3 2.4 9, 116.6 | (3) 4, 216.7 209.8 153.0 66.8 
SSS SoS eee Ege ene ee 306. 3 | (3) | (3) (3) 185.8 85. 0 35. 5 
L | 

SS EE a eee ee or . 9 2,046.8 1, 218.3 | % | 18.9 | 313. 2 27.2 55.1 10.8 
South Carolina. i 4, 370.7 2, 712.0 | 141.6 } 306. 4 287.8 161.8 57.9 
South Dakota._._____-- , 8 2, 482. 7 | 1, 883. 2 | | 30.3 87.0 16.9 48.3 15.3 
Tennessee --- -- & 8, 489.9 4, 780.0 | | 219.0 691.9 149. 6 58. 4 31.3 
ae ee ae , Bg 34, 436. 4 | 29, 416.1 | | 887. 1 1, 513.9 271.5 94.8 67.0 
2, 865 3, 720. 8 2, 678.9 | g 30. 3 263. 6 66. 8 85.4 2u. 2 
ee ¢ 1, 113.9 | 744.0 | 92.8 | 23.2 134. 6 74.5 31.6 13.1 
C0 |e siipaeteeleie (3) | 23.5 | (3) | 4 | (3) | (3) 11,1 6.3 6.1 
CL AS a SE Bey. 2,266.3] 3,312.3 | 1, 496. 2 789. 1 | 126.5 459. 5 293. 8 118.3 28.9 
0 ee ee es 11,672.6 | 14,962.3| 12/257.3 | 1,065.7 | 172.5 1, 271.0 12.3 55. 6 20.0 
I eo cmeenesccwenenmn hasieninie See 3, 025.3 | 4, 644. 7 2,070.9 | 1, 648.7 | 100.1 | 534.8 144.7 87.2 58.4 
0 UL oe SS 8,510.8 11, 084. 1 8, 290. 4 | 1, 737.9 | 272. 8 | 550. 3 86.3 115.0 31.4 
ol pS EE eee 741.8 | 1,059.7 | 779.7 86.8 23.5 | 119.0 | 21.8 | 21.6 7.4 





1 Includes $124,665 to California for public health work, granted in August 1945 
but charged to the appropriation for the preceding fiscal year. 


3 Does not administer aid to the blind. 


3 No plan approved by the Social Security Administration. 


Source: Compiled from data furnished by the Bureau of Accounts, Treasury 
Department. 
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wartime highway programs and the 
postwar construction program now 
getting under way. Grants for the 
development and conservation of 
natural resources were $38 million in 
1945-46, very slightly larger than in 
the preceding year. 

Total grants to States averaged 
$5.63 per capita in 1945-46, in con- 
trast to $5.40 in 1944-45 (table 8). 
State per capita figures, as in past 
years, varied widely—from $2.09 in 
the District of Columbia to $14.31 in 
Oklahoma. The reason for this wide 
range lies partly in the provisions for 
public assistance grants, which are 
allocated according to the size of 
State-local expenditures in each 
State. Federal public assistance 
grants, averaging $3.18 per capita for 
all States and Territories combined, 
ranged from 72 cents per inhabitant 
in Virginia to $10.15 in Oklahoma. 
The allocation formula used in dis- 
tributing highway grants (the factors 
used being population, area, and post- 
road mileage) also gave rise to con- 
siderable variation among States in 
per capita highway grants. Averag- 
ing 55 cents for the Nation as a whole, 
they ranged from 4 cents in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia and 10 cents in 
Iowa to a high of $5.78 in Nevada. 
Variations in grants per capita for 
other functions were much less ex- 
treme. 

In table 8, the States are ranked 
by average 1943-45 per capita in- 
come and in addition are classified 
into 3 income groups. The high- 
income group is composed of the 18 
States (including the District of Co- 
lumbia) whose per capita income was 
above the national average, the low- 
income group is made up of the 18 
States with the lowest per capita in- 
comes, and the remaining States 
represent the middle-income group. 
The Territories and possessions are 
shown separately because adequate 
data on income and tax collections 
are not available for them. 

In 1945-46 the middle-income group 
of States received the largest grants 
per capita for assistance payments 
and administration, education, and 
the development and conservation of 
natural resources. Several exceptions 
to this general statement may be 
noted, however. The 100-percent 
grant for the “proper and efficient” 


administration of State unemploy- 
ment insurance laws results in the 
highest per capita grants, on the 
average, going to the high-income 
States and the lowest to the low-in- 
come States. This distribution re- 
sults from the limitation of coverage 
to industrial and commercial em- 
ployments, which are proportionately 
more prevalent in high and middle- 
income States. 

In contrast, per capita grants for 
health and welfare and for public 
roads showed a generally inverse re- 
lationship to per capita income. For 
health and welfare, this relationship 
was more striking in 1945-46 than in 
1944-45 because of the inclusion of 
grants for school lunch programs. 
School lunch funds are allocated 
among States on an equalization 
basis; that is, the sums vary directly 
with need, as measured by the popu- 
lation served, and inversely with fiscal 
ability, measured by relative per cap- 
ita income. Since the total of $50 


million appropriated for this program 
was substantially the amount by 
which total health and welfare grants 
exceeded those for 1944-45, their ef- 
fect on the per capita figures can 
readily be seen. 

Striking divergences can also be 
seen in the per capita figures for the 
Territories and possessions. These 
jurisdictions are not uniformly in- 
cluded in all major programs. Puerto 
Rico and the Virgin Islands, for ex- 
ample, do not receive public assistance 
and unemployment insurance admin- 
istration grants. Even when given aid 
for a function, the regular State al- 
location formula is often set aside and 
the amount of the grant is deter- 
mined by joint agreement or admin- 
istrative decision. 

Federal grants were very small in 
relation to total income payments in 
1945, averaging 0.49 percent for the 
continental United States. In the 
case of individual States, such grants 
bore a slight inverse relationshfp to 


Table 10.—Federal appropriations and expenditures under Social Security Adminis- 
tration programs, by specified period, 1945-47 


[In thousands] 





Item 














Total 


Administrative expenses. __..........-.....-_---_---- 


Federal Security Agency, 
istration 4 

Department of C ommerc e, 

Departinent of the Treasury 5 


INE UO NI ooo nescence ce ttn Sang emasanmons 
Unemployment insurance administration 
Old-age assistance. 
Aid to the blind faethe 
Aid to dependent children _ 
Maternal and child health services_ 
Services for crippled children 
Child welfare services _ -- 
Emergency maternity and infant care 




















Fiscal year 1945-46 Fiscal year 1946-47 

| 

A ppropri- oe Appropri- npentiianes 
ations ? April 3 ations ? April 3 

| | 
$908, 828 | a... 730 Band 161, 506 | $929, 177 
“31, 833 i? "32, 421 38, 8, 733 41, 802 

Social Security Admin- | 
a ass i a 31, 688 24, 876 38, 583 31, 980 
“Bureau of the Census. - 145 | 88 150 223 
 aribaiaaiclegdoucat eketien idee ecbiies (®) | 7, 457 (°) 9, 599 
556, 485 474, 865 715, 773 539, 439 
isoenacs | 758, 121 47, 998 58, 109 49, 032 
hi niinlinieeR csi tases 322, 72: 373, 278 
441, 000 9, 22 619, 000 10, 914 
ee + 52, 458 80, 127 
5, 820 | 5, 146 §11, 000 7, 994 
3, 870 | 3, 773 8 7, 500 6, 117 
siashiahaeiniel 1, 510 1, 252 § 3, 500 2, 001 
nesieaaskil aes 46, 164 32, 289 16, 664 9, 975 
§ 320, 510 § 258, 443 10 407, 000 9 347, 936 


Benefit payments, old-age and survivors insurance_-- 








1 Transfer of the Children’s Bureau to the Federal 
Security Agency became effective on July 16, 1946; 
194546 data for programs administered by the 
Children’s Bureau (maternal and child health serv- 
ices, services for crippled children, child welfare 
services, and emergency maternity and infant care) 
included to permit comparison between figures for 2 
years. 

2 Excludes unexpended balance of appropriations 
for preceding fiscal year. 

3 Includes expenditures from unexpended balance 
of appropriations for preceding fiscal year. 

epresents. appropriations and expenditures for 
salaries and allotments and expenditures from the 
Federal Security Agency and Department of Labor 
appropriations for printing and binding, penalty 
mail, and traveling expenses. 

5 Amounts expended by the Treasury in adminis- 
tering title II of the Social Security Act and the 


Federal Insurance Contributions Act, reimbursed 
from old-age and survivors insurance trust fund to 
general fund of the Treasury. 

6 Not available because not separated from appro- 
priations for other purposes. 

7 Includes $1,078,965 transferred from the Depart- 
ment of Labor as reimbursement for expenditures 
for employment office facilities and services. 

8 Maximum grants authorized by the Social Se- 
curity Act Amendments of 1946; actual > 
tions were $12,705,000, $8,467,500, ‘and $4,127 

® Actual payments from old-age and surviv ors in- 
surance trust fund. 

10 Estimated expenditures as shown in 1946-47 
budget. 

Source: Federal appropriation acts and 1946-47 
budget (appropriations); Daily Statement of the U. S. 
Treasury and reports from administrative agencies 
(expenditures), 
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income payments, being a somewhat 
larger percentage of income payments 
in the low-income States. 

State tax collections, from which 
States financed their share of the cost 
of federally aided functions, also 
tended to represent a larger percent- 
age of income payments in the low- 
income States. For the high-income 
group, they were 3.7 percent of total 
income payments; for the middle-in- 
come group, 3.9 percent; and for the 
low-income group, 4.4 percent. Thir- 
teen of the 18 low-income States and 
only 6 of the high-income States made 
above-average tax effort, that is, col- 
lections in relation to income pay- 
ments; the average for all States was 
3.9 percent. Notwithstanding their 
lesser tax effort, the high-income 
States collected more dollars per cap- 
ita than the national average; in con- 
trast, the greater tax effort of the 
low-income States produced consid- 
erably fewer dollars per capita. 

Grants to States in 1945-46 were 
equivalent, on the average, to 12.6 
percent of State tax collections. How- 
ever, grants were only 10.3 percent of 
tax collections in the high-income 
States but amounted to 16.8 percent 
for the middle-income and 15.9 per- 
cent for the low-income States. Fed- 
eral aid to low-income States in 1945-— 
46, therefore, did not seem to bear a 
consistent relationship to their great- 
er tax effort. 

For the Nation as a whole, grants 
made by the Social Security Admin- 
istration for public assistance and un- 
employment insurance administration 
made up about 63 percent of all 
grants.2 In the low-income States, 
however, social security grants aver- 
aged only 50 percent of total grants. 
Furthermore, although grants for 
these programs—significant in areas 
of greatest economic want—bore a 
larger-than-average ratio to income 
payments and State tax collections 
for the 18 low-income States than for 
the 18 high-income States, they rep- 
resented a significantly smaller dollar 


* Reorganization Plan No. 2, effective 
July 16, 1946, placed the Children’s Bureau 
in the Social Security Administration. 
Starting with the fiscal year 1946-47, 
therefore, the grants administered by the 
Children’s Bureau are included under the 
Social Security Administration heading. 


amount per capita in the former. 
Fourteen of the 18 low-income States 
received grants for public assistance 
that, on a per capita basis, were below 
the national figure, yet these States 
probably had a greater-than-average 
proportion of needy people who re- 
quired assistance. This fact is of in- 
creasing importance in view of the 
current increase in the amount of 


Federal grants to States as enlarged 
health and welfare programs and 
postwar construction programs get 
under way. Equity and economy 
would seem to indicate the desirabil- 
ity of a closer relationship between 
the amount of Federal aid and the 
States’ need for the functions and 
their ability to finance their own share 
of the cost of the aided programs. 


Table 11.—Social Security trust fund investments and the interest-bearing public debt, 
January-March 1947 




















Investments as of Dec. | Investments as of Mar. 
, 
Net 
Item | 
Average Average change 
=" interest — interest 
rate sis rate 
millions) (percent) millions) (percent) 
| 
Total interest-bearing public debt____--- $257, 649 2. 057 | $255, 800 2. 078 —$1, 849 
Securities acquired by social security trust 
eS ee i y eee oS een +330 
Old-age and survivors insurance trust fund 8, 079 2. 046 8, 319 2. 044 +240 
Unemployment trust fund___.___.....---.- 7, 564 1.9: 7, 654 1, 928 +90 
All other interest-bearing securities._------_- i | eee ; gy eee —2,179 














Source: Daily Statement of the U. S. Treasury. 


Table 12.—Cash income and outgo:' Total 
programs, 1946 by quarter 


Federal and Social Security Administration 
and January-March 1947 


[In millions] 


























1946 1947 
Classification 
. A July- | October- 
January-| April- January- 
Total Septem- | Decem- 
March June ber ber March 
Te Le ae ee $45, 751 $14,220 | $11,162 | $10,417 $9, 952 $15, 084 
I bee 2, 386 583 600 624 579 702 
Federal insurance contributions --_...--- 1, 295 251 336 355 353 334 
Federal unemployment taxes--_-.-...-- 17! 134 16 13 12 142 
Deposits in unemployment trust fund 2_ 916 198 248 256 213 226 
i Pe EERE RE Se ae aie 8 43, 365 13, 637 10, 562 9, 793 9, 373 14, 382 
Cash outgo----.------- 44, 925 13, 699 13, 597 8, 838 8, 769 9, 869 
Social security * 2, 156 637 539 522 457 493 
Social Security Administration - ---_---- 664 151 134 194 185 176 
Administrative expenses_--_-....------ 35 8 8 9 10 9 
i ae 628 143 126 185 175 166 
Unemployment insurance adminis- 
ee OO 60 13 6 17 14 18 
Old-age assistance___-.--..------ 431 97 1 130 123 112 
Aid tots bina... 226 12 3 2 4 3 3 
Aid to dependent children_____-- 86 17 15 26 29 24 
Maternal and child welfare 4 38 12 13 7 6 8 
State withdrawals from unemployment 
| RIE SA RL ETS 1, 104 400 311 224 169 210 
Old-age and survivors insurance benefit 
OS Seana 378 84 92 101 101 107 
Administrative expenses, Department 
of the Treasury 5 9 2 2 2 2 4 
| ear aare! see . 42, 769 13, 062 13, 058 8,316 8, 311 9, 376 























1 Cash income and outgo represent flow of cash, 
exclusive of borrowed cash, into and out of the 
Treasury. Data include expenditures from trust 
funds, exclude transactions between Government 
agencies (i. e., transfers to trust accounts from gen- 
eral funds, investment of funds in special issues, re- 
payment of sums borrow ed) and other transactions, 
such as issuance or redemption of public-debt obli- 
gations other than redemptions of adjusted-service 
bonds. Data for Children’s Bureau included in 


order to permit comparison between figures for the 
2 years. 

2 Deposits by States of contributions collected 
under State unemployment insurance laws. 

3 Federal expenditures administered chiefly by the 


Social Security Administration. Includes adminis- 
trative expenses of the Bureau of the Census in con- 
nection with searching census records for old-age and 
survivors insurance; these expenses amounted to less 
than $150,000 in 1946. 

4 Maternal and child health services, services for 
crippled children, child welfare services, and emer- 
gency maternity and infant care. 

In connection with old-age and survivors insur- 
ance. 

Source: Total Federal cash income and outgo from 
Bulletin of the Treasury 2a other data from 
Daily Statement of the U. S. Treasury. 
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Table 13.—Federal insurance contributions and Federal unemployment taxes, by internal revenue collection district, January-March 
1947 and fiscal years 1945-46 and 1946-47 through March ' 


[In thousands] 





Internal revenue collection district in— 


Fiscal year 1945-46 through March 





January-March 1947 





| Fiscal year 1946-47 through March 

















| Insurance | 7, > lay | | 
Total contribu- eye at Total eo | Unemploy:| ‘Total contriba | | Unemploy- 
tions 2 i rent taxes | haga 3 _ taxes | | ta a taxes 
| 

































































| | 
ess tn Sai a tranes cheat neces $1, 066, 188.0 | $901,886. 2 | $164, 301.9 | $476, 117.1 | $333, 825.9 | $142, 291. 2 |$1,210,161.9 |$1,042,156.5 | $168, 005. 4 
Alabama 10, 700. 1 9, 033. 9 i, 666. 2 4, 675.0 3, 272.3 1,402.7 | 11,517.7| 9,893.8 | 1, 623.9 
Arizona. -_--_- 1, 958. 3 1,701.7 | 256. 1, 107.6 794.3 313.2| 2660.8| 2332.6 | 328. 2 
Arkansas.- ioe 3, 700. 0 3, 096. 6 | 1, 784. 5 1, 262.3 522.2| 4,210.0| 3,659.7 | 550. 3 
California (2 districts)....-..-..-......-...-...... 88, 288, 2 74, 960. 5 , 32 35, 657.8 24, 672. 2 10, 985.6 | 81,770.3 |  69,323.8 | 12, 446. 5 
CRN pas oe cin asc asnancunanaanncaaseeeeeee 6, 184. 3 4, 930. 5 La 3, 060. 9 2, 209.8 851.1 7, 449.6 | 6, 463.3 | 986. 
ES eae) SS 21, 002.3 17, 556. 6 , 445.7 9, 398. 3 6, 305. 7 3, 092. 6 23,195.3 | 19, 751.9 | 3, 443. 4 
Delaware pubes stdaeksskcdeeuedaeeacedenlesbead 9, 302. 3 7, 452. 4 ‘ 9 2, 699. 3 2, 152. 4 546.9 7, 501. 2 6, 690. 1 811.1 
Lo a eee a 9, 363. 4 8, 030. 6 1, 332.9 5, 009. 0 3, 567. 4 1, 441.7 11, 805. 4 10, 265. 6 1, 539.9 
EE EE EIT Sie: 11, 796. 3 10, 213. 4 1, 582. 9 6, 136. 0 4, 353.6 1, 782. 4 15, 299. 4 13, 248. 1 2, 051.3 
EE Or eee ne ee 2, 401.7 2, 040. 7 361. 0 1, 123.8 754. 3 369. 4 2, 818.3 2, 423.1 395.3 
Idaho. .._.- Sent nies Gea aeaeaeass pea eeeeoee 2,001.8 1, 716. 7 285.1 1, 028. 7 712.0 316.8 2, 505. 7 2, 180.6 325.1 
| SR ae 89, 839. 0 76, 012. 2 13, 826. 8 41, 644.1 29, 365. 4 12, 278.6 | 116,908.8 | 101, 608.4 15, 300. 4 
ER SS Sea oF 19, 518.8 16, 487. 1 3, 031. 6 9, 610. 0 6, 501. 5 3, 108.5 | 23, 164.7 19, 869. 4 3, 295. 4 
1 SS ee a Se ee 8, 287.0 7, 231.3 1, 055. 8 4, 504. 0 3, 248.3 1,255.7} 10,725.0 9, 376. 4 1, 348.6 
ess is ans dau ett anancusnaetereiee 6, 067.9 5, 170.1 897.8 2, 628. 7 1, 862.0 766.7 | 6, 465. 1 5, 603. 4 861.7 
EE RRO OS PRI Se: 7, 883. 3 6, 671. 4 1, 211.9 4, 094. 7 2, 753. 3 1,341.4} 9,555.0 8, 125. 4 1, 429. 6 
MES 55 tn 5 ais cwcremnd gwd scmenuadaccueens 9, 306. 4 7, 899. 2 1, 407. 2 4, 367.1 3, 027.7 1, 339. 4 10, 390. 0 8, 932. 8 1, 457. 2 
Sa EE ea a 4, 483. 3 3, 805. 9 677.4 2, 065. 4 1, 416. 0 649. 4 5, 048. 8 4,355.1 693.7 
Maryland (including District of C olumbia) a 17, 784. 4 14, 845.3 2, 939. 2 8, 503. 8 5, 691.8 2,812.0 20, 886. 6 17, 843.9 3, 042.8 
Massachusetts__........._.--..-.--- re 42, 497.6 35, § 6, 654. 8 20, 136. 0 13, 337.9 6, 798. 1 50, 229. 2 42, 649. 4 7, 579.8 
SR oe So te se eee eg 68, 037. 1 5.3 11, 121.8 28. 274.1 20, 474. 6 7, 799. 4 75, 257.0 64, 789. 7 10 467.2 
Minnesota_- opens EZ oakasege 15, 743. 1 28. 0 2, 315. 1 7, 580. 5 5, 302. 8 2, 277.7 18, 447.7 15, 900. 8 2, 546.9 
[0 EES Pee 3, 106, 3 7.2 429.1 1, 712.5 1, 240. 4 472.0 4, 033. 9 3, 546.0 487.9 
Missouri (2 RI ee 27, 134.4 .8 4,113.6 12, 951.8 8, 955.4 3, 996. 4 31, 601.7 27, 230.9 4, 370.8 
Ln gre a ESS ES STEALS EEE TTS Si 1, 412.3 0 168. 3 782. 2 579.4 202. 7 1, 952. 6 1, 733.1 219. 4 
a tae ee ee ee CIEE S 4, 946. 2 4 668. 8 2, 274. 4 1, 653. 1 621.3 5, 783. 6 5, 070.8 712.8 
sack ocd Sa comadexnadeeunnen 851.7 5 111.2 441.2 314.1 127.1 | 1, 106. 1 976. 1 130.0 
New Hamsphire- . 2, 740.6 3 371.3 1, 593. 4 1, 076.9 516. 5 | 3, 707.5 3, 153. 2 554.3 
New Jersey (2 districts)..._._....---.-.---------- 37, 772.3 28.1 6, 144. 2 15, 654. 7 10, 480. 4 5,174.3 | 41, 544.7 35, 375. 7 | 6, 168. 9 
eb ae ee 1, 140.1 3.3 146.8 667.3 | 488. 6 178.7 1, 663. 4 1, 474.0 189.3 
| 
New York (6 aaah Ret oe eens Se ee eee 209, 528.2 | 178, 649.9 30, 878. 3 89, 563. 3 64, 331.7 25, 231.6 236, 925. 7 205,439.2| 31. 486.4 
North Carolina- --__- daccdlesupnaneat esate 14, 350. 4 12, 047. 2 2, 303. 2 7, 567.4 5, 219.1 2,348.3 | 17,527.5| 14,948.7 2, 578.8 
ee SE on oe oda edumasncicesasnae 813.0 3.0 80.1 461.8 52.0 100.0 | 1, 123.1 | 1, 918. 1 105. 
SET. 71, 006. 2 .4 11, 098.8 31, 880. 9 22, 743. 4 9,137.4 | 81,464.0| 70, 426.6 11, 037. 4 
a os tna OO a a EE ree eae 8, 550. 1 3.8 1, 223.3 3, 998, 7 2, 835. 6 1,163.1 | 10,008. 0 8, 651.4 1, 356. 7 
i ee eee 9, 754.9 .8 1, 534. 1 4, 162.6 2, 774. 5 1,388.1 | 10,448.3 | 8,969.0 | 1, 479.3 
Pennsylvania (3 districts)_.......--------------_- 99, 715.9 3| 15,860.7| 42,220.6 | 29,894.0|  12.326.6 | 108,619.5 | 93,017.0| 15, 602.6 
ee eee 7, 068, 2 4 1, 147.8 3, 433. 3 2, 257. 2 1,176.2 | 8,136.8] 6,920.5 1, 216.3 
Rosas ikea accu cita gana warearte-ccmmponenmea 5, 760. 4 3.5 1, 056. 9 2, 987. 1 2, 066. 7 920. 4 | 7,155.3 | 6, 139. 4 1, 015.8 
eer IS ae 989. 4 2.0 107.4 | 537.2 : 7.6 129.6 | 1, 322.0 | 1, 187.7 134.3 
Be ae eee eee ne ns, 11, 563. 1 9, 753.6 1,809.5 | 5,676.8] ‘ 3,844.1 1,832.8 | 13, 515.1 | 11, 561.5 | 1, 953. 6 
IND UC III is ntsc cence ncccncecduenion 28, 034. 1 23, 704. 5 4, 329.7 13, 777. 4 9, 491.9 4,285.4 | 33,445.2| 28,7703 4, 674.8 
Utah__ 2, 465. 6 2, 116. 2 | 349. 4 | 1, 305. 0 900. 9 405.1} 3,008.4} 2,586.9 | 421.4 
Vermont 1, 536. 0 | 1,315.8 | 220. 2 | 805. 6 564. 6 240.9 | 1, 953. 8 | 1, 695. 2 258. 6 
Virginia 11, 188.2 | 9,490.7 | 1,697.5 | 5,746.5 4, 033. 1 1,713.4 | 13, 968.3 | 12,022. 1 | 1, 946.2 
Washington (including Alaska) 17, 228.6 | 14, 728.6 2, 500. 0 | 6, 495. 1 4, 534.0 1,961.1 | 17,255.7 14, 971.3 | 2, 284. 4 
West Virginia 8, 416.1 | 7, 096. 9 1, 319. 2 3, 923. 0 2, 585. 2 1, 337.8 9, 469. 2 8, 048. 5 | 1, 420.7 
Nd ee 22,126.9| 18,701.5| 3,425.4 10, 020. 2 6, 868, 4 3,151.8 | 24, 610.0 21, 052. 7 3. 557. 2 
bo Se a RS ee SF 842. 2 | 739.3 | 102. 8 87.1 | 285.9 101.2 | 1, 001. 0 £83.0 | 118.0 
| | | | 
1 Data are based on warrants covered by the Division of Bookkeeping and The amount received by a particular district does not necessarily represent taxes 


Warrants of the Treasury Department and therefore differ slightly from tax 


receipts in tables 7 and 12, which are based on the Daily Statement of the U. 


Treasury. 


Amounts listed in this table represent collections made in interns ai 


revenue collection districts in the respective States and covered into the Treasury. 


1937, 


paid with respect to employment within the State in which that district is located. 
2 Tax effective Jan. 1, 


payable by employers and employees. 


3 Tax effective Jan. 1, 1936, payable by employers only. 


Source: Treasury Department, Bureau of Accounts, 
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Table 14.—Status of the old-age and survivors insurance trust fund, by specified period, 1937-47 





[In thousands] 
































Receipts Expenditures Assets 
Period Transfers poner ey Net Bar — Cash with | Credit of Total 
and appro- | Interest ee | |. eae disbursing | fund account| assets at 
priations to | received | payments ~ ct = ernmer ng | Officer atend| at end of end of 
trust fund ! Peas acmubed ; of period period period 
ce sme January 1937-April 1947_............-.-.- $9, 370, 675 $739, 724 | $1, 451, 932 $224, 241 $8, 318, 734 $46, 880 $68, 612 $8, 434, 226 
iscal year: 
0, Bet ae ee eae ae ee ee eee 1, 309, 919 123, 854 239, 834 26, 950 1, 137, 411 35, 092 32, 007 6, 613, 381 
NE eee bh 5 soso inh deat swananeweaniee 1, 238, 218 147, 766 320, 510 37, 427 1, 002, 453 49, 167 43, 527 7, 641, 428 
10 months ended: 
ee ee ee 989, 713 18, 859 194, 632 22, 210 744, 964 33, 427 50, 860 6, 238, 121 
April 1946_ 962, 722 41, 351 258, 443 29, 722 673, 143 47, 925 61, 857 7, 329, 206 
EE ee a See eee ee 1, 111, 160 63, 446 347, 936 33, 871 770, 000 | 46, 880 68, 612 8, 434, 226 
60, 752 26 29, pod 3, 853 —5, 000 47, 925 61, 857 7, 329, 
=E——— EE o, See 1os-.<- ase 48, 037 295, 982 7, 563, 443 
6, 634 106, 415 , BE 49, 167 43, 527 7, 641, 428 
| ea ! 56, 133 64, 548 7, 669, 416 
S06, O05 j......... 5 52, 828 313, 966 7, 915, 528 
INI SE Oe oe re ae a OE Cl adnan 8, 339 9, 242 2, 890 290, 000 56, 622 1, 456 7, 896, 812 
LO eee SE ee re 69, 952 50 | 3, 679 —10, 000 46, 303 54, 273 7, 929, 310 
ES ES a eat eee ene te eo | aero | 38 5 nee ii 44, 652 295, 320 8, 168, 707 
ND a SS Nt oa ate a cintaeabtaesenoke 7, 185 11, 238 33, 587 3, 741 250, 000 51, 845 19, 222 8, 149, 801 
1947 
il ce linus 42, 263 33, 665 34, 164 | | 52, 393 56, 420 8, 187, 547 
SY Ee ee ee Pe fee; ae A 35, 574 5 2 eee 51, 597 283, 920 8, 414, 252 
NN dt 25, 377 9, 242 | 37, 138 3, 927 240, 000 48, 306 40, 766 8, 407, 806 
i”, (ee eae 69, 005 casesedet 38, 817 Be WO fis awaceacunmies 46, 880 68, 612 8, 434, 226 























1 Beginning July 1940, trust fund appropriations equal taxes collected under 


the Federal Insurance Contributions Act. 
Source: Daily Statement of the U. S. Treasury. 


redeemed. 


2Includes accrued interest; 


minus figures represent net total of securities 


Table 15.—Status of the unemployment trust fund, by specified period, 1936-47 


[In thousands] 






























































| 
Ps | i a Railroad unemployment insurance 
Total Net, total of| Unex- State accounts account 
paonts at U.S. Gov-| pended 
Period | "end of simmngase a Bal Bal 
; itie f rs alance at alance 
period securiti¢ $ | at end o anncite | interest With- : snncite | Literest | Benefit f 
| acquired! | period | Deposits | credited | drawals ? poet Deposits | credited payments pobre of 
| 
epee January 1936-April 1947_| $7,650, 124 | $7,629, 000 $21, 124 |$10, 288, 555 | $666, 447 | § $4,132,994 | $6,822,063 | $715, 691 $55, 210 | $106, 753 $828, 061 
iscal year: 
1944-45. eS a ee " 7, 315, 258 1, 437, 173 8, 084 1, 256, 003 113, 140 70, 492 6, 679, 108 118, 794 10, 502 785 636, 150 
See ee 7, 449, 120 101, 827 40, 120 1, 009, 909 130, 373 1,128,720 | 6,690,672 116, 214 13, 220 17, 197 758, 448 
10 months ended: 
April 1945_.-.-_ Pee Steen | 6, 95 56, = 1, 066, 000 20, 109 972, 665 55, 960 54,916 | 6,354, 135 89, 789 5,171 624 601, 974 
April 1946_- X —8, 990 54, 253 801, 214 69, 557 | 928, 373 6, 621, 507 87, 903 6, 847 9, 984 730, 930 
| ee es 7, 6£ 50, 124 220, 000 21, 124 738, 301 68, 591 675, 490 6, 822, 063 97,005 7, 942 44, 939 828, 061 
1946 
en 7, 352, 437 —80, 000 54, 253 39, 431 383 110, 297 6, 621, 507 49 40 3, 268 730, 930 
Es 7, 439, 485 85, 000 56, 302 198, 765 es 109, 380 6, 710, 892 : ees 3, 119 728, 593 
June_. .| 7,449, 120 25, 816 40, 120 9,930 | 60,816 90, 966 6, 690, 672 27, 559 6, 374 4, 094 758, 448 
| EE ee a ae es | 7,409, 916 —50, 000 50, 916 40, 043 | 25 83, 915 6, 646, 825 58 K 4, 744 763, 091 
EE Lee eee 7, 535, 267 135, 000 41, 267 , if | ae | 80, 418 6, 774, 359 ne 2, 924 760, 907 
I oe ate 7, 515, 467 —5, 000 26, 467 8,377 | 3, 434 | 59, 870 6, 726,301 | 31, 616 375 3, 733 789, 166 
| EEE es ere aa 7, 491, 752 — 25, 000 27, 752 42,045 | 161 4 62, 357 6, 706, 150 | 124 18 3, 794 785, 602 
November. _- 7, 591, 949 100, 000 27, 949 = 51, 620 6, 808, 880 | 1,042 a 3, 576 783, 069 
December----- 6 BOO Aecikiieccedee 21, 255 16, 824 4, 603 | 55, 367 6, 774,940 | 31,299 522 4, 597 810, 315 
| 
Eee ee eee ee | 7,609, 624 15, 000 30, 624 37, 189 56, 708 70, 436 6, 798, 401 28 6, 597 6, 756 811, 223 
February__- 7, 714, 173 100, 000 35, 173 iy: % | ee 65, 416 6, 906, 967 re 5, 132 807, 206 
March.__.___- 7, 683, 489 — 25, 000 29, 489 14, 964 | 3, 449 | 74, 950 6, 850, 429 0, 758 401 5, 342 833, 060 
DM ees 7, 650, 124 — 25, 000 21, 124 42, 575 | 212 | 71, 117 6, 822, 063 | 317 25 5, 341 828, 061 
| | | 











1Includes accrued interest; minus \tneei represent net total of securities 


redeemed. 


2 Includes transfers from State accounts to railroad unemployment insurance 


account amounting to $107,067,000. 


3 Includes transfers from railroad unemployment insurance administration 
fund amounting to $56,864,000. 
4 Includes withdrawals by California of $200,000 for disability insurance benefits. 
Source: Daily Statement of the U. 


S. Treasury. 
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Recent Publications in the Field of 
Soczal Security’ 


Social Security Administration 


ARMSTRONG, FLORENCE A. The Non- 
Cash Needs of Aged Persons Affect- 
ing Their Individual and Social Se- 
curity; an Annotated Bibliography. 
Washington: Bureau of Research 
and Statistics, Division of Coor- 
dination Studies, 1947. 103 pp. 
Processed. 


A comprehensive bibliography on 
the housing, employment, and health 
requirements of the aged and their 
needs in relation to leisure-time ac- 
tivities and emotional readjustment. 
Limited free distribution; apply to the 
Bureau of Research and Statistics, 
Social Security Administration, 
Washington 25, D. C. 


CHILDREN’S BurEAv. Current Pro- 
gram of the U. S. Children’s Bu- 
reau. Washington: The Bureau, 
1947. 15 pp. Processed. 


Outlines the functions and activi- 
ties of the Bureau and its Divisions. 
Free distribution; apply to the Chil- 
dren’s Bureau, Social Security Ad- 
ministration, Washington 25, D. C. 


General 


BELGIUM. MINISTERE DU TRAVAIL ET DE 
LA PREVOYANCE SOCIALE. La Sécurité 
Sociale; Législation et Réglementa- 
tion Depuis la Libération du Terri- 
toire Jusque Fin 1945. Bruxelles: 
H. & M. Schaumans, 1946. 267 pp. 
A compilation of Belgian social in- 

surance laws and regulations for 1944 

and 1945. 


Brower, F. Beatrice. “Features of 
Union Health and Welfare Funds.” 
Conference Board - Management 
Record, New York, Vol. 9, Apr. 1947, 
pp. 80-83. 

Outlines typical features of 25 pro- 
grams negotiated through collective 
bargaining. 


*The inclusion of prices of publications 
in this list is intended as a service to the 
reader, but any orders must be directed 
to publishers or booksellers and not to the 
Social Security Administration or the 
Federal Security Agency. Federal publi- 
cations for which prices are listed should 
be ordered from the Superintendent of 
Documents, U. S. Government Printing 
Office, Washington 25, D. C. 


BRUGAROLA, MARTIN. 
Reforms in Spain, 1939-1945. 
Washington: Spanish Embassy, 
Office of Cultural Relations, 1946. 
37 pp. 

A survey covering the program of 
family bonuses, social insurance for 
sickness, maternity, and old age, and 
related social legislation. 


Recent Social 


CALIFORNIA. UNIVERSITY. HELLER 
COMMITTEE FOR RESEARCH IN SOCIAL 
Economics. Quantity and Cost 
Budget for a _ Single Working 
Woman. Berkeley: University of 
California Press, 1946. 17 pp. 35 
cents. Processed. 


CALIFORNIA. UNIVERSITY. HELLER 
COMMITTEE FOR RESEARCH IN SOCIAL 
Economics. Quantity and Cost 
Budgets for Dependent Families or 
Children. Berkeley: University of 
California Press, 1946. 56 pp. 175 
cents. Processed. 


CALIFORNIA. UNIVERSITY. HELLER 
COMMITTEE FOR RESEARCH IN SOCIAL 
Economics. Quantity and Cost 
Budgets for Three Income Levels. 
Berkeley: University of California 
Press, 1946. 107 pp. $1. Processed. 
Typical budgets for a family of four 

of an executive, a white-collar worker, 

and a wage earner. 


CarSLAW, H. S. “The Australian So- 
cial Services Contribution and In- 
come Tax Acts, 1946.” Economic 
Record, Melbourne, Australia, Vol. 
22, Dec. 1946, pp. 219-227. 5s. 
Outlines recent changes in social 

security contribution and income-tax 

rates. 


Coates, W. H. “The Implication of 
the National Insurance Act, 1946.” 
Journal of the Institute of Person- 
nel Management, London, Vol. 29, 
Jan-Feb. 1947, pp. 2-13. 2s. 
Analyzes the cost of the program 

and its financing in relation to eco- 

nomic conditions in England. 


CONTROLLERS INSTITUTE OF AMERICA, 
The Search for Security. New 
York: The Institute, 1946. 50 pp. 
50 cents. 

Includes The Need for Security in 
the Postwar World, by Arthur J. Alt- 
meyer, and Profit-Sharing Plans— 
Growth, Function, and Trends, by 
Richard Jackson. 


DEWH0URST, J. FREDERIC, and ASsSOCI- 
ATES. America’s Needs and Re- 
sources. New York: The Twentieth 
Century Fund, 1947. 812 pp. $5. 
“An estimate of America’s human 

and industrial capacity and resources 
balanced against the probable needs 
and demands for 1950 and 1960.” This 
survey of changes and trends in pro- 
duction, consumption, and economic 
conditions contains basic data on 
population growth, national income, 
the labor force, natural resources, 
agricultural and industrial capacity, 
Government expenditures, and simi- 
lar subjects. Its detailed analysis of 
consumer-spending patterns covers 
past and estimated future demand 
for a wide variety of goods and serv- 
ices, including food, clothing, housing, 
medical care, education, and recrea- 
tion. 


“Economic Survey of the United King- 


dom.” Federal Reserve Bulletin, 

Washington, Vol. 33, Apr. 1947, pp. 

367-391. 20 cents. 

The text of the British Command 
Paper, Economic Survey for 1947, 
which analyzes the economic situa- 
tion, outlines objectives for the cur- 
rent year, and discusses the tech- 
niques, principles, and limitations of 
governmental planning. 


INTERNATIONAL LABOR OFFICE. 
I. L. O. and Seafarers. 
The Office, 1946. 24 pp. 
Summary of the accomplishments 

of the ILO Maritime Conference of 

1946. 


LEE, KENDRICK. “Union Welfare 
Funds.” Editorial Research Re- 
ports, Washington, Vol. 1, May 7, 
1947, entire issue. $1. 

A survey, with comments on the 
reasons for the increasing demand for 
such funds, the position of Congress, 
and the development and provisions 
of typical programs. 

“Many Chamber Policies Adopted...” 
Business Action, Washington, Vol. 4, 
May 9, 1947, pp. 15-23. 

The text of resolutions adopted at 
the 35th annual meeting of the Cham- 
ber of Commerce. Includes recom- 
mendations relative to old-age and 
survivors insurance, unemployment 
insurance, and voluntary health and 
disability programs. 

MAYERS, BENEDICT. Comparative Costs 
for the United States of the British 
Plan for Social Security. Chicago: 
Research Council for Economic Se- 
curity, 1947. 15 pp. (Publication 
No. 28.) 

NATIONAL Tax ASSOCIATION. 1946 Pro- 
ceedings of the Thirty-Ninth An- 


The 
Montreal: 
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nual Conference on Taxation . . 
Sacramento, Calif.: The Associa- 
tion, 1946. 527 pp. $3.75. 


Among the many papers presented 
at the Conference were Taxation and 
Full Employment, by Seymour E. Har- 
ris; Comments on Taxation and Full 
Employment, by Albert G. Hart; and 
The Impact of the Federal Budget on 
the National Economy, by Harold D. 
Smith. 

Rapin, GEORGE. Economic Recon- 
struction in Yugoslavia: A Practical 
Plan for the Balkans. New York: 
Published for the Carnegie Endow- 
ment for International Peace by 
Kings Crown Press, 1946. 161 pp. 
$2.50. 

Includes recommendations relating 
to health and medical care. 

“Social Security.” Building America, 
New York, Mar. 1947, entire issue. 
30 cents. 

A survey prepared by the Associa- 
tion for Supervision and Curriculum 
Development, National Education As- 
sociation, showing the need for social 
security, present provisions, and areas 
in which protection is lacking or in- 
adequate. 

Forsorgsloven og Folkeforsikrings- 
loven, 1946. Copenhagen: Socialt 
Tidsskrift, 1946. 221 pp. 

The text of Danish social insurance 
and assistance laws. 


U. S. Present. The United States 
and the United Nations. Message 
from the President of the United 
States Transmitting His First An- 
nual Report to the Congress on the 
Activities of the United Nations and 
the Participation of the United 
States Therein. Washington: U. S. 
Govt. Print. Off., 1947. 221 pp. 
(80th Cong., 1st sess., H. Doc. 81.) 

U. S. War ReELocaTION AUTHORITY. 
WRA—A Story of Human Conser- 
vation. Washington: U. S. Govt. 
Print. Off., 1946. 212 pp. 55 cents. 
The final report of the Authority on 

the removal and resettlement of per- 

sons of Japanese ancestry. 


WUNDERLICH, FRIEDA. “Social Insur- 
ance Versus Poor Relief.” Social 
Research, New York, Vol. 14, Mar. 
1947, pp. 75-94. $1. 

A critique of the proposal set forth 
by Lewis Meriam in his recent book, 
Relief and Social Security, for replac- 
ing the present social security pro- 
gram with a relief system based on a 
means test. After analyzing the Mer- 
iam proposal and the relative merits 
and costs of relief and insurance, the 
author concludes that the insurance 
approach is preferable. 


Old-Age and Survivors 
Insurance 


Cox, GeorGE. “Special Voluntary 
Contributors; a Survey of the 1937 
Act and of the Effect of the 1946 
Regulations.” National Insurance 
Gazette, London, Vol. 36, Apr. 17, 
1947, pp. 157-158 f. 6d. 
Information on voluntary contrib- 

utors under the British old-age pen- 

sion program. 

“Death Benefits as Percent of Em- 
ployee’s Earnings.” Monthly Re- 

‘view (Railroad Retirement Board), 
Chicago, Vol. 8, Apr. 1947, pp. 85- 
88. 

An evaluation of the effectiveness 
of the revised benefit structure of the 
Railroad Retirement Act in restoring 
family income. 


TEACHERS INSURANCE AND ANNUITY 
ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA. Trends in 
College Retirement Plans. New 
York: The Association, 1947. 4 pp. 
A survey of plans installed in 1946. 


Employment Security 


CALIFORNIA. DEPARTMENT OF EMPLOY- 
MENT, Characteristics of California 
Unemployment Insurance Claim- 
ants With Benefit Years Ending in 
1945. Sacramento: California Em- 
ployment Stabilization Commission, 
1947. 37 pp. Processed. (Research 
Series, Bulletin No. 17.) 


CHUTROO, LILLIAN. Suitable Work Un- 
der the New York Unemployment 
Insurance Law. New York: Un- 
employment Insurance Advisory 
Council, 1947. 158 pp. 

A compilation of appeals decisions 
illustrating the principles governing 
the determination of “suitable work.” 


Ducorr, Louis J., and Hacoop, Mar- 


GARET JARMAN. Labor Force Defini- 
tion and Measurement; Recent Ex- 


perience in the United States. New 
York: Social Science Research 
Council, 1947. 134 pp. (Bulletin 
No. 56.) $1. 


“An exposition of labor force con- 
cepts and measurement techniques in 
current use is presented along with a 
critical examination of the present 
status of current national labor force 
Statistics.” Includes an analysis of 
the problems involved in refining and 
improving techniques and indicates 
fields for research. 


GREAT BRITAIN. UNEMPLOYMENT IN- 
SURANCE STATUTORY COMMITTEE. 
Fourteenth Annual Report on the 
Financial Condition of the Unem- 
ployment Fund (General Account) 


as at 31st December 1946. London: 

H. M. Stationery Office, 1947. 9 pp. 

2d. 

Includes the eleventh annual report 
on the financial condition of the agri- 
cultural account. 

NEw YorK STATE. UNEMPLOYMENT IN- 

SURANCE ADVISORY CouNcIL. Re- 


port... for the Year 1946. New 
York: The Council, 1947. 30 pp. 
Processed. 


“Unemployment Insurance Benefi- 
ciaries: Some Aspects of Their Em- 
ployment and Unemployment in 
1945-46.” Monthly Review (Rail- 
road Retirement Board), Chicago, 
Vol. 8, May 1947, pp. 102-106. 
Characteristics of railrcad unem- 

ployment insurance beneficiaries. 


U. S. Bureav or Lazsor SragIsSTICs. 
State and Regional Variations in 
Prospective Labor Supply. Wash- 
ington: U. S. Govt. Print. Off., 
1947. 34 pp. (Bulletin No. 893.) 
Information on past trends and 

wartime developments in the growth 

of the labor force, designed to aid in 
estimating the labor force for each 

State for 1950. 

WASHINGTON STATE. 
EMPLOYMENT COMPENSATION AND 
PLACEMENT. Report on Experience 
Rating. Olympia: The Office, 1947. 
46 pp. Processed. 

A brief survey of experience-rating 
plans in various States and outline 
and analysis of a proposed plan for 
Washington. 
WASHINGTON STATE. 

EMPLOYMENT COMPENSATION AND 

PLACEMENT. Seasonal Employers, 

Workers, and Claimants Under the 

Washington Unemployment Com- 

pensation Act. Olympia: The Of- 

fice, 1947. 14 pp. Processed. 

Analyzes the number of seasonal 
workers and their average wages to 
determine whether the intent and 
purpose of the seasonal restrictions on 
benefits are accomplished and to 
examine the probable effects should 
these restrictions be eliminated. 


OFFICE OF UN- 


OFFICE OF UN- 


Public W elfare and Relief 


Apams, Mark H. Twenty Pension 
Years in Maryland, 1927-1947. 
Baltimore: St. Mary’s Press, 1947. 


118 pp. Processed. 

A history of old-age pensions in 
Maryland which emphasizes the social 
and economic factors leading to the 
enactment of pension legislation. 


The final chapter describes the old- 
age assistance program as it operates 
today. 
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AMERICAN PUBLIC WELFARE ASSOCIA- 
TION. The Public Welfare Direc- 
tory, 1947. John L. Goetz, Editor. 
Chicago: The Association, 1947. 
307 pp. $1.80. 

A guide to Federal, State, county, 
and local public welfare agencies in 
the United States and Canada. 


Brown, SIBYL CLEMENT. “The Se- 
curity of Children in Postwar Brit- 
ain.” Child Welfare League of 
America Bulletin, New York, Vol. 36, 
Apr. 1947, pp. 1-5. 20 cents. 
Reviews the findings of the British 

committee appointed to study the care 

of children in institutions and foster 
homes. 


CoMMUNITY SERVICE SOCIETY OF NEW 
York. The Family, a Force for 
Peace. Annual Report, 1945-1946. 
New York: The Society, 1947. 46 
pp. 

CorpIsH, HiupaA. “Family Agency 
Services in Meeting the Problems of 
the Aged.” Jewish Social Service 
Quarterly, New York, Vol. 23, Dec. 
1946, pp. 177-185. $2. 

Discussion of the case-work services 
offered by the Jewish Family and 
Children’s Bureau of Baltimore and 
the Bureau’s relation to other com- 
munity resources. 


Ginns, Sapie J. * “The Role of the 
Family Agency in the Use of House- 
keeper Service.” Jewish Social 
Service Quarteriy, New York, Vol. 
23, Dec. 1946, pp. 186-190. $2. 

An account of the housekeeper serv- 
ice program of the Philadelphia Jew- 
ish Welfare Society. 

GUCKENHEIMER, Lupwic. “Ten Years 
of Public Welfare in Louisiana.” 
Louisiana Welfare, Baton Rouge, 
Vol. 7, Jan. 1947, pp. 3-7 ff. 


NATIONAL CONFERENCE OF SOCIAL 
Work. Proceedings . . . Selected 
Papers, Seventy-Third Annual 


Meeting, Buffalo, New York, May 
19-23, 1946. New York: Published 
for the National Conference of 
Social Work by Columbia Uni- 
versity Press, 1947. 608 pp. $5. 
Of the 65 papers selected for pub- 
lication those most closely related to 
social security are Social Work in a 
Revolutionary Age, by Kenneth L. M. 
Pray; Social Work in the New Eco- 
nomic Scene, by Ewan Clague; Com- 
munity Prerogative and the Indi- 
vidual, by A. Delafield Smith; The 
Public Welfare Agency fh an Insur- 
ance World, by Robert T. Lansdale; 
The States and a Federal Depart- 
ment of Welfare, by Marietta Steven- 


*THomas, DoroTHY V. 


son; The Findings of the National 
Commission on Children and Youth, 
by Edna Nicholson and Lillie H. 
Nairne; Public Housing for the Aged, 
by John P. Dean; Our Legislative 
Responsibility for the Aged, by Har- 
old C. Ostertag; The Administration 
of Federal Health Insurance, by I. S. 
Falk; and Relations Between Public 
Health Administration and Medical 
Care Administration, by Joseph W. 
Mountin. Other papers deal with 
social case work, group work, com- 
munity organization, social work ad- 
ministration, veterans, and delin- 
quency. 


NATIONAL SoctIAL WELFARE ASSEMBLY. 
1946 Annual Report of the Director. 
New York: 
12 pp. Processed. 

The first report on the activities of 
the Assembly, with which 46 national 
organizations are affiliated. 


NEBRASKA. DEPARTMENT OF ASSISTANCE 
AND CHILD WELFARE. DIVISION OF 
CHILD WELFARE. Minimum Stand- 
ards and Goals for Child-Caring 
Institutions and  Child-Placing 
Agencies in Nebraska. Lincoln: 
The Division, 1946. 45 pp. 


NEw YorK STATE CONFERENCE OF SOCIAL 


Work. [Papers], New York City, 
1946. Albany: The Conference, 
1947. 190 pp. 


The selected published papers in- 
clude Group Work Programs in the 
Post-War Era, by Nathan Cohen; 
Social Case Work Matures in a Con- 
fused World, by Eduard C. Lindeman; 
Government Assumes Its Responsibil- 
ity, by Margaret Anne McGuire; Care 
of the Aged in an Urban Program, by 
Alfred Lockitt; and The Older 
Worker in Industry, by Russell Mc- 
Carthy. 

Tax FounpaTIon. Public Welfare. 
New York: The Foundation, 1947. 
14 pp. (A Civic Guide to Econ- 
omy in Municipal Government No. 
yD 
A survey of typical operating pro- 

cedures of State and local public wel- 

fare agencies designed to acquaint 
the layman with the philosophy and 
policies governing public assistance. 


“Criteria for the 
Giving of Financial Assistance in 
a Private Family Agency.” Jour- 
nal of Social Casework, New York, 
Vol. 28, May 1947, pp. 183-190. 
35 cents. 

Describes the policies governing the 
amount of monetary aid and the con- 
ditions under which it is given. 


The Assembly, 1947.. 


Health and Medical Care 


AMERICAN MEDICAL ASSOCIATION. CouUN- 
CIL ON MEDICAL SERvIcE. Voluntary 
Health Insurance vs Compulsory 
Sickness Insurance. Chicago: The 
Association, 1946. 124 pp. 

A collection of articles. 


BRUNSCHWIG, ALEXANDER; CLARK, DEAN; 
and LinrorD, ALTON. Health Insur- 
ance: Public or Private? Chicago: 
University of Chicago Round Table, 
1947. 21 pp. (University of Chi- 
cago Round Table No. 461.) 

FRIEDMAN, ROBERT. How’s Your 
Health? New York: New Century 
Publishers, 1947. 32 pp. 10 cents. 
Comments on the amount and 

causes of sickness in the United States 

and urges the adoption of a compul- 
sory national health insurance pro- 
gram. 

HARRISON, ANNA. “Medical Social 
Problems of the Aged.” Louisiana 
Welfare, Baton Rouge, Vol. 7, Jan. 
1947, pp. 15-21. 

Discusses the medical, social, and 
economic problems frequently related 
to old age and indicates what can and 
should be done to meet them. 


Hunt, G. Hatsey. Medical Groups 
in the United States, 1946. Wash- 
ington: U. S. Public Health Service, 
Division of Public Health Methods, 
1947. 61 pp. 

A directory of medical group-prac- 
tice organizations indicating the 
number of physicians and dentists 
participating, the type of medical 
service given, and whether the group 
is private, industrial, consumer, hos- 
pital, medical school, or government. 
IRWIN, VERN D. “Application on a 

State Level of the A. D. A. Public 

Health Policies.’ Journal of the 

American Dental Association, Chi- 

cago, Vol. 34, Mar. 1, 1947, pp. 330- 

340. 40 cents. 

An appraisal of the Minnesota pro- 
gram which embodies the principles of 
the American Dental Association. 
LAMNECK, JOHN Howarp. Lamneck’s 

Ohio Workmen’s Compensation 

Practice Manual. Cleveland: The 

Haynes Publishing Company, 1946. 

747 pp. $15. 

“Intended as a practical manual 
for the use of the Industrial Commis- 
sion, the bench and bar .. .” the vol- 
ume contains information on the ad- 
ministration and provisions of the 
workmen’s compensation law, the 


duties and responsibilities of employ- 
ers, penalties and liabilities, proce- 
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dures, and other matters relating to 
the program. 


Mountz, Eart E. The National Health 
Program Scheme. New York, 
Washington: American Enterprise 
Association, 1946. 35pp. (National 
Economic Problems No. 418-A.) 50 
cents. 

Analysis of the Wagner-Murray- 
Dingell health bill (S. 1606) which 
emphasizes the administrative and 
fiscal aspects of the proposed pro- 
gram. 

NATIONAL INDUSTRIAL CONFERENCE 
Boarp. Compulsory Sickness Com- 
pensation for New York State. 
New York: The Board, 1947. 184 
pp. 

A survey of the economic problems 
surrounding a program of health in- 
surance and cash sickness benefits 
which examines foreign experience, 
reviews proposals for compulsory 


health insurance both in New York 
State and at the Federal level, ap- 
praises the State health record, out- 
lines the extent of voluntary and 
compulsory protection against the 
costs of medical and hospital care, and 
estimates the cost of health and cash 
sickness benefits for New York. The 
contributors include Earl E. Muntz, 
Acheson J. Duncan, Elizabeth W. 
Wilson, and Sidney Borden. 


Pink, Louis H. “Contracts Can Be 
Liberalized To Include Mental and 
Tuberculosis Cases.” Modern Hos- 
pital, Chicago, Vol. 68, Apr. 1947, 
pp. 75-77. 35 cents. 

Reasons why Blue Cross plans 
should include these cases and exam- 


-ples of contracts that do. 


ROBERTS, DEAN. “The Maryland Med- 
ical Care Program.” The Coun- 
cillor, Baltimore, Vol. 12, Mar-Apr. 
1947, pp. 4-10. 


Describes the program, which pro- 
vides medical, hospital, nursing, and 
dental care for the medically indi- 
gent. 

“Sickness Insurance: Eligibility Re- 
quirements and Benefits.” Monthly 
Review (Railroad Retirement 
Board), Chicago, Vol. 8, Apr. 1947, 
pp. 81-83. 

Summarizes eligibility require- 
ments, amount and duration of bene- 
fits, and disqualifying conditions of 
the cash sickness benefit system for 
railroad workers. 

U. S. Coat MInEs ADMINISTRATION. A 
Medical Survey of the Bituminous 
Coal Industry. Washington: U.S. 
Govt. Print. Off., 1947. 244 pp. and 
supplement. $1.75. 

A survey, with recommendations, of 
the medical services and facilities, 
housing conditions, sanitation, and 
recreational facilities available in 
mining communities. 
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the war or compete for other jobs 
during the reconversion. Less than 
11 percent of the primary benefit 
awards went to women. The average 
primary benefit awarded in 1946 was 
$25.42; the amount awarded to women 
averaged $6 less than that for men. 


UNDER THE THREE special types of 
public assistance, both expenditures 
and the number of recipients in- 
creased slightly in April, as in every 
month since September 1945. The 
general assistance case load, on the 
other hand, went down by about 5,000 
in the country as a whole. Expendi- 
tures for assistance under all four 
programs totaled $122 million. 


President’s Message on Health 


In a special message to Congress on 
May 19, President Truman reiterated 
* his request that the Congress “give 
immediate attention to the develop- 
ment and enactment of national 
health and disability insurance pro- 
grams.” 

A national health insurance pro- 
gram, the President pointed out, “is 
a logical extension of the present so- 
cial security system which is so firmly 
entrenched in our American democ- 
racy. Of the four basic risks to the 


security of working people dnd their 
families— unemployment, old age, 
death, and sickness—we have pro- 
vided some insurance protection 
against three. Protection against 
the fourth—sickness—is the major 
missing element in our national 
social insurance program. 

“An insurance plan is the American 
way of accomplishing our objective. 
It is consistent with our democratic 
principles. It is the only plan broad 
enough to meet the needs of all our 
people. It is—in the long run—far 
less costly and far more effective than 
public charity or a medical dole. 

“Under the program which I have 
proposed patients cari and will be as 
free to select their own doctors as they 
are today. Doctors and hospitals can 
and will be free to participate or to 
reject participation. And a national 
health insurance plan can and should 
provide for administration through 
State and local agencies, subject only 
to reasonable national standards. 


“Finally, I should like to repeat to. 


the Congress my earlier reeommenda- 
tion that the people of America be 
protected against loss of earnings due 
to illness or disability not connected 
with their work. Protection against 
temporary disability is already pro- 
vided by two States and is being con- 


sidered in others. 
disability insurance should _ exist 
throughout the Nation. It can and 
should be a part of our social insur- 
ance system. 

“The total health program which 
I have proposed is crucial to our na- 
tional welfare. The heart of that pro- 
gram is national health insurance. 
Until it is a part of our national fab- 
ric, we shall be wasting our most 
precious national resource and shall 
be perpetuating unnecessary misery 
and human suffering.” 


Comprehensive 


UN Charter Anniversary 

In observance of June 26, 1947, the 
second anniversary of the signing of 
the United Nations Charter, William 
L. Mitchell, Acting Commissioner for 
Social Security, recalled the signifi- 
cance to social security programs of 
“that great act of faith and states- 
manship at San Francisco two years 
ago when representatives of 50 coun- 
tries, in signing the Charter, com- 
mitted their peoples ‘to promote so- 
cial progress and better standards of 
life in larger freedom.’” Mr. Mitchell 
urged a reaffirmation of “faith in 
fundamenta] human rights, in the 
dignity and worth of the human 
person .. .” 


U. S, GOVERNMENT PRINTING OFFICE: 1947 
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Reprints From the Social Security Bulletin 


The following Butietin articles have been reprinted and are avail- 
able in limited quantities. Requests should be addressed to the 
Social Security Administration, Washington 25, D. C. 


General 


Children and Family Income, by Thomas J. 
Woofter, Ir. (January 1945) 


Facing Forward to Peace: Recommendations From 
the Tenth Annual Report of the Social Security 
Board (December 1945) 


Perspectives on the Reconversion, by 
Woytinsky (May 1945) 


Postwar Economic Perspectives (4 parts), by W. S. 
Woytinsky (December 1945-March 1946) 


Social Security Act Amendments of 1946, by Angela 
J. Murray (September 1946) 


Social Security Recommendations; Summarized from 
the Eleventh Annual Report of the Social Security 
Board (December 1946) 


What Social Security Can Mean to the South, by 
Ellen S. Woodward (July 1945) 


wy. 


Unemployment Insurance 
State Differences in Unemployment Compensation 
Taxes, by Rachel Gallagher (October 1945) 


State Unemployment Compensation, Laws of 1945, by 
Ruth Reticker (July 1945) 


Maximum Weekly Benefit Amount in Unemployment 
Insurance, By George Shelburne (October 1946) 


Unemployment Compensation Goals in the Recon- 
version Period, by Gladys R. Friedman and 
William H. Wandel (September 1944) 


Public Assistance 


Greater Equity in Public Assistance Financing, by 
A. J. Altmeyer (June 1945) 


Interviewing, by Alice J. Webber (April 1940) 


Intrastate Equalization in Financing Public As- 
sistance, by Byron L. Johnson (June 1945) 


Looking Abead in Public Assistance, by George E. 
Bigge (December 1944) 


People on the Move: Effect of Residence Require- 
ments for Public Assistance, by A. J. Altmeyer 
(January 1946) 


Significance of the Money Payment in Public As- 
sistance, by Jane M. Hoey (September 1944) 


Staff Training To Meet Personnel Needs of Public 
Welfare Agencies, by Dorothy Lally (February 
1943), processed 


Old-Age and Survivors Insurance 


Desirability of Extending Social Security to Em- 
ployees of Nonprofit Institutions, by A. J. Alt- 
meyer (August 1944) 


Social Security for Domestic Employees, by A. J. 
Altmeyer (January 1945) 


Social Security for Farm People, by A. J. Altmeyer 
(April 1944) 


Social Security for *‘ Industrialized Agriculture,” 
by A. J. Altmeyer (March 1945) 


Social Security for State and Local Government Em- 
ployees, by A. J. Altmeyer (April 1945) 


Disability and Medical Care 


Disability and Medical Care Insurance: An Excerpt 
From the Board's Ninth Annual Report (January 
1945) 


Recent State Legislation Concerning Prepayment 
Medical Care, by Margaret C. Klem (January 
1947) 


Temporary Disability Insurance Coordinated With 
Unemployment Insurance, by Arthur J. Altmeyer 
(March 1947) 














